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Art. I. — 1. Abstract of the Proceedings of the Board of Relief 
for the Destitute, 8fc. at the Cape of Good Hope. Cape Town. 

2. Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa, descriptive of the 
Zoolus, their Manners, Customs, 8^c. with a Sketch of Natah 
By Nathaniel Isaacs. 2 Vols. London.* 1836. 

.3. Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country, in South Africa, 
By Captain Allen F. Gardiner, R.N. Undertaken in 1835, 
London. 1 836. 

npHERE was a time that the Cape of Good Hope, when in the 
•*■ hands of the Dutch, and, indeed, since its conquest by 
Great Britain, was considered a place of first-rate importance, 
both in itself, and by its positi^^n. It was held in such estimation 
as to determine the governmelit.of that day, at the general peace, 
to annex it permanently to the British crown ; indeed, when that 
object was about to be accomplished, the late Henry Dundas 
(afterwards Lord Melville) declared, in the House of Commons, 
that the minister, who should dare to give it up, ought to lose 
his head — of such consequence, in a political point of view, was its 
retention considered to be by one of the longest-headed states- 
men of his age. Independent, however, of the political advan- 
tages derivable from this half-way house between England and 
India, there is not perhaps, on the face of the globe, a spot 
which, taken altogether, can be deemed preferable to the Cape as 
a place of residence. Situated in a climate equally removed from 
oppressive heat and shivering cold — where the fig-tree, and the 
\Hne, and the orange luxuriate in the open air, requiring but little 
aid at the hand of man — ^where the atmosphere is almost always 
pure, clear, and dry, — ^it has been found so congenial with the 
feelings and pursuits of that amiable and accomplished scholar 
and philosopher. Sir John Herschell, that, hardly able to tear 
himself away, he is ready to say with Horace — (as indeed he has 
said, in other and stronger words) — 

' lUe terranim mihi prseter omnes 
Angiilus ridet.'- 

Yet with all these enchantments, and notwithstanding its high 
political value, this southern anr/le of Africa has scarcely, of late 
years, excited a degree of interest equal to Botany Bay or New 
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i^-c.y of the Zoolus. 

swelling rumours of a i 

.(' Caffres. 

•. < the Report of the Board 

throughout the British domi 

with grateful unanimity. The ii 

;iit ended Divine service in the n 

I' acting chaplain preached a serni 

•iluwinj^ words, rendered reniarkal 

a' ihy officers peace, and thine exac 

■ lu) UKue ho heard in thy land, y\i 

ordirs." — Isaiah Ix. v. 17,' 18. All 

» U" closed, anrl several hundred chih 

schools asstinbled, the church was 

' =^ and congregations united in one lou 

"~ *^^ ■> and cheerinu; anticipation. But h 

\ -^ . ^*l how mysterious the paths of the . 

'< x-\^ ^^ ceased to vibrate in our ears, an alarm 

' ^^>s^ ^^O.- — ^before the exi)iration of the month, 

"'** ^ V^ \^ ^^^11 verted into an asylum for fugitive w 

» ' " *V ^ of arms, and a centre of warlike prepai 

^*^^:iXr ^ tidings burst upon Graham's To^> 



^ ^-^^t: ^^r^ ^^^^ evening, information was brought to 
^vvic 't.'YV^ ^^d man of the name of Cramer had been b 
' . ^^^"^^VVi^^^ ^^*'^y Pits. His two children who were w 
\ ^ Vi^^>^^ ^}- the cruel deed with sickening simplicitv, 

^^leVy^ ^Oxx\x ''Merchant of Graham's Town, who, for cha 
,^^^v^\^^^ 0\it with two of his children to Mr. [Nlahoi 

..^vC^ '^'^^ ^^LVt'^^^^^^^* "^^^^^ ^^y ^^^^ Christmas-day, but nc 
.\(\^'^ ^"tv^ ^1 '* 0^ " ^^^^^ '^^'ill towards men," saluted our ( 

\ 6 ^^ ^^ t!\ ^^^^^' — *^^^ ravages of the spoiler, — the wail of 
'^*'^'^'^Y^ ^^ ^^ fatherless, the sound of the trumpet, and tin 
*^\ '^•^^^^T^k ^ ^^^y music. Our worst apprehensions for 
<^ «-^0\xri"n ^^^ ^^^® realized. They had both been nnirdi 
■^^i\^^ ^S to retire to the military post at Caffer Drift.'—/ 

^tle V f^rontier line from the Winterherg to the 

A^e , ^:p^^^fi> a distance of about one hundred mih 

A\0^^^ . Caffres are supposed to have made a simultc 
^^^uon into the Colony. 

4 'X'^e invaders appeared in such formidable numbers, that i 
QOt^ ^.^^sidered resistance not only useless, but imprudent. 
flgCSj ^'^^ced, the marauders met with opposition, raid severi 
5cft ^^^ different occasions ; but by repeated assaults, with 

^hers, they always succeeded in their main object of drivi 
rAttl^' Several of the Dutch farmers had already lost their li 
^ B 2 
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advancement or eminence in scholastic knowledge, nor made that 
progress which his sanguine relatives fondly anticipated.* Wheo 
the pages of such a youth are stuffed with pompous prate about 
Demosthenes, and Cambyses, and Dionysius of Syracuse — ^we can 
come to no other conclusion than that his journal has been placed 
in the hands of some bookseller's hack, who has thus disfigured 
the original simplicity in which the narrative must have been 
written, and added irrelative matter, where his principal business^ 
if he had been up to his trade, would have been the curtailment 
of vapid tautology. 

Our naval traveller on the other hand, in his visit to Natal, was 
actuated neither by ' the impulse of curiosity,' nor the ^ attractions 
of commercial speculation,' but by motives of a much higher 
character. Mt is not,' says Commander Gardiner, ' with a view to 
recount my personal adventures that the following narrative is 
now offered to the public, nor was it for the mere novelty of 
travelling that I determined on a visit to South Africa ; far other- 
wise was the object of my journey — ^an endeavour, under the 
blessing of God, to open a way whereby the ministers of the 
Gospel might find access to the Zoolu nation, and be the means of 
introducing true religion, civilization, and industry, into those be- 
nighted regions.' The motive, it must be allowed, was a worthy 
one ; and we only do him justice in saying, that his whole conduct 
throughout many trying and critical situations entitles him to the 
unqualified praise of sincerity. In his volume there is no affec- 
tation of fine writing ; it is conducted throughout in that kind of 
style which characterises the general run of missionary productions 
— full of quotations from Scripture — of pious ejaculations — of 
acknowledgments to a gracious providence for special interferences 
on every, even the most trifling, occurrence of difficulty or sup- 
posed danger. He deals also largely in verse of his own weaving. 
Every Sunday morning his muse inspires him with a hymn or 
spiritual song, and on two or three occasions we find her delivered 
of, what we suppose we must call, in contradistinction to the others, 
effiisions of profane poetry. One of these poems gives so lively a 
picture of his dwelling among the Zoolus, and of his happy and 
contented frame of mind, that we select it for quotation : — 

' MY ZOOLU HUT. 
* Dear is that spot, however mean, To stand erect I never tried, 

Which once we 've called our own ; For reasons you may guess ; 

And if 'twas snug, and neat, and clean, FuU fourteen feet my out was wide, 

Our thoughts oft thither roam. Its height was nine feet less. 

I see them now — those four low props, ' My furniture, a scanty store, 
That held the hay-stack o'er my head ; Some saddle-hags beside me laid ; 

^nie. diisky frame-work from their tops, A hurdle used to close the door, 
like a large mouse-trs^^ round me Raised upon stones, my table made. 
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hundred miles Lis journey inland to the Quathlamba Mountains^ 
which run parallel with the sea-coast^ we may assume the Zoolu 
country to be a square of about one hundred miles each side. 
From this range of mountains a number of rivers intersect the 
plain in their way to the sea, the largest of which, frequently 
unfordable, appear to be the Umzimcoolu and the Tugala, the 
latter of which Isaacs calls Ootoogale. We must leave our 
authors to give their own descriptive sketches of the interior. 

The small trading vessel, that carried our youthful adventurer 
Nathaniel to the east coast of Africa, was commanded; by Lieut. 
King of the nay}'. The object of the voyage was, in the fiwt 
place, to touch at the Cape, and from thence at the bay of Natal. 
' Our little bark,' he says, ' soon faced the bar, which had an 
awful and even terrific aspect. The surf beat over it with a pro- 
digiously overwhelming force ; the foaming of the sea gave it an 
appearance that would have unnerved any but an experienced 
seaman ; the wind whistling through the rigging seemed as the 
knell of our approaching destruction.' In short, after some six 
pages of description of this appalling kind, and as many more from 
Lieut. King's journal, we find the little bark completely wrecked 
on the rocks ; but the people remained on board in safety. At 
first all around looked wild and desolate, and they concluded that 
Lieut. Farewell, who was known to have been there with a party, 
had been disposed of by the natives. Presently, however, they 
perceived a group of people, who planted a ragged union-jack 
on the point opposite to the wreck, one of them clad in European 
garments, but ragged as the flag. This proved to be an English 
youth, by name Holstead, one of Farewell's party. ' The rest of 
the group consisted of a Hottentot woman, in a dungaree petti- 
coat, with a blue cotton handkerchief tied round her head ; five 
natives entirely naked ; and a female with a piece of bullock's hide 
fastened round her waist.' The other European settlers, now 
absent in the interior, were Cane, Ogle, Fynn, and Lieut. Fare- 
well, together with one Jacob, who, being a CaflGre and speaking 
English, was serving as an interpreter. . Their houses were little 
barns, made of wattle and plastered with clay, without windows, 
and with one door to each'; near them were several native huts, 
shaped like beehives, about seven feet in diameter and six feet 
high. Appearances, in short, were anything but encouraging^ — 
' all seemed wild, gloomy, and revolting ; yet here,' says Isaacs, 
' I was destined to remain two years and nine months, an almost 
solitary European, wandering occasionally I knew not where, and 
in search of I knew not what.' 

A sailor is never at a loss. Lieut. King, with his chief mate^ 
jyir. Hatton, who happened to Ije a practical shipwright, com- 

menced 



JO TfOBelt and Adtentum in Eastern Africa : 

incooed preptratjonft for building a new vessel from the materials 
at tW tjSM: wredied, with the assistance of plenty of fine timber 
grvn'jiDff uf^i* ihti |>av. It was not long before Mr. Farewell re« 
iuriMad ijp/iii |ji« visit Vi Clrnka, the chief of the Zoolus ; but the 
i^^>/\mi L^ irave of this personage was not calculated to soothe 
i^ «i>pr«fli^iiM^Mis of Isaacs. Lieut. King, however, determined 
W viut tbi^ 'If'sjMit, arMl in c:fimpany of Farewell and F^-nn^ and a 
|/aj'iy ol iii^ saulf/is, iH^aring a suitable present^ set out on hit 
jouruey. Tln'V iiail every rcas'in to be pleased with their recep- 
tiou : hn ordi'rM bullocks Uf be killed for them, and having ob- 
herwid that the sailors were armed with muskets^ desired they might 
go out witL Lijii and bis ]>e^)ple to hunt the elephant. The men^ 
howe\erj de^Jined this kind of sport, saying they had only leaden 
bulieUs, uot adapted ior such huge animals, on which Chaka de- 
sired the interpreter to tell them they were afraid. This remark 
touched the pride of the blue-jackets ; and Lieut. King and his 
sailors deteriniued^ therefore, to join the party ; and fortunately 
tUey did so^ as the idea of inferiority in courage was not likely to 
promote the hospitality of the despot. The following is an ex- 
tract from Mr. Kang's Journal :— 

' Wc boou fell iu witli tlie kinf^, surrounded by his warriors, seated 
^ider a large tree, aiid from which he had a complete view of the valley 
<mi of wliicli tliey intended to litart the elephant ; we took our station 




j"; ^"Z*-'*'^ <'xliauifU5<i ; we, notwil! 

,j '^''V < i^<:li ij\\u:r \x\yim wljat aj; 

'*^ ^^^<.' ijutivefe dr<A'e the ele 



iUiKtandin^, had the satisfaction of congratu- 

apiK^ared to us almost a miracle. It appeared 

j)hant from the forest to a plain, where the 




^IfUijU^ Ij^j^^ bv this nation, and awkward consequences might have 



^^ the feettlement, 
'f « 



' n«* <*v<fjiinjj^ was spent in dancing, singing, and other amuse- 

***'** ; ill the midst of which, our sailors, with true British feel- 

••»^» "lid hearty stentorian voices, struck up ' God save the King,' 

*Uil ( 'fjak,^^ f^^ j^g being explained, so far from being displeased 

^«ii tliJH^ ^j^g highly delighted. On paying him a visit the fol- 

»«^>Mn«; mornine, the Lieutenant expressed a Avish to see him in 

^ y^i^v dress :— 

™ iiumediately retired, and in a short time returned attired ; his dress 

consists 



the Mufmers, Cu$toms, ^c, of the Zoohu. 1 1 

consists of monkey's skins, in three folds from his waist to the knee, from 
which two white cows' tails are suspended, as well as from each arm ; 
round his head is a neat band of fur stuffed, in front of which is placed 
a tall feather, and on each side a variegated plume. He advancea with 
his shield, an oval about four feet in length, and an umconto, or spear, 
when his warriors commenced a war song, and he began his manoeuvres. 
Chaka is about thirty-eight years of age, upwards of six feet in height, 
and well proportioned ; he is allowed to be the best pedestrian in the 
country, and, in fact, during his wonderfril exercises this day he exhibited 
the most astonishing activity. On this occasion he displayed a part of 
the handsomest beads of our present.' 

On the day of their departure Chaka made them a present of 
one hundred and seven head of cattle. It took them seven days 
to return to Natal^ the distance being above one hundred miles. 

The favourable reception of the party inspired Mr. Isaacs with 
a desire to pay a visit to this potent monarch. He was accom- 
panied by the lad Holstead, and some natives. Chaka received 
him kindly ; asked if King George was as handsome as himself, — 
and condescendingly said, * King George and I are brothers ; he 
has conquered all the whites, and I have subdued all the blacks.' 
Nathaniel tells us the circumference of the ^ imperial kraal ' 
exceeds three miles, and includes about one thousand four hun- 
dred huts ; and that the palace, on an eminence, comprises about 
one hundred huts, ' in which none but girls live. At this 
period about three hundred men passed the king, saluting him as 
they went on, — this was all very fine ; but, 

* on a sudden a profound silence ensued, when his majesty uttered one 
or two words, at which some of the warriors immediately rose and seized 
three of the people, one of whom sat near me. The poor fellows made 
no resistance, but were calm and resigned, waiting their fate with ap- 
parently stoical indifference. The sanguinary chief was silent ; but from 
some sign he gave the executioners, they took the criminals, laying one 
hand on the crown and the other on the chin, and by a sudden wrench 
appeared to dislocate the head. The victims were then dragged away 
and beaten as they proceeded to the bush, about a mile from the kraal, 
'where a stick was inhumanly forced up each, and they were left as food 
for the wild beasts of the forests, and those carnivorous birds that hover 
near the habitations of the natives.' — Isaacs, p. 75. 

After this exhibition Mr. Isaacs, not feeling quite so easy, ex- 
]^f essed a wish to take leave, but to his great dismay was ordered 
tp remain ; however, on a drove of cattle being brought up, the 
property of the wretched victims who had been so brutally sacri- 
ficed, Chaka ordered twelve head to be given to him, and allowed 
him to depart. 

Chaka had heard of a boat in which the Lieutenant and his 

party had crossed the Tugala, and expressed a desire that it 

should 
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number amounted to one hundred and seventy giris and boys, a greAt 
many of whom were his servants and girls fronx-his seraglios. Nothing 
could equal the horror and consternation which pervaded these pooi 
wretcheg, who, suiirounded and without hope of escape, knew they were 
collected to sate some revengeful feeling of their tyrant, but were never- 
theless ignorant of the cause, for they felt that they were innocent. 
Every thing being ready for the bloody scene, to complete this unex- 
ampled sanguinary massacre of unoffending beings, he called his war- 
riors, that had surrounded the kraal, and told them that his heart was 
sore, and that he " had been beating his mother Umnante, because she 
had not taken proper care of his girls." He then ordered the victims 
intended for destruction to be brought to him, and those whom' he se- 
lected his executioners immediately despatched. He began by taking 
out several fine lads, and ordering their own brothers to twist their 
necks ; their bodies were afterwards dragged away and beaten with sticks 
until life was extinct. After this refined act of cruelty, the remainder of 
the victims were indiscriminately butchered. Few of the poor innocent 
children cried or evinced any sorrow, but walked oiit as if inwardly con- 
scious they were about to be removed from a state of terror to *' another 
and abetter world." ' — ibid. pp. 159, 160. 

The next day, before bis thirst for blood had subsided, he or- 
dered his chief domestic to be beaten to death ; then two adopted 
daughters of this monster, and one of his chiefs, were put to 
death in the same manner ; after which he spent the evening* 
among his women in singing and dancing, and asked Isaacs, ' are 
we not a merry people ? ' Every page almost of this author's book' 
details specimens of the like cruelty. King Chaka's whole life 
seems to have been one continued scene of war, robbery, and 
murder. ^ The warring propensity of the despot,' says Mr. 
Isaacs, ^his habitual ferocity, and insatiable thirst for the blood 
of his subjects, often induced him to single out the aged and de- 
crepit to put to the spear, observing with savage pleasure '^ that" 
they could not fight, — that they only consumed food, — and thai 
it was an act of charity to put them out of the way." ' Mr. Isaacs 
says, however, that on one occasion he did manifest something' 
like a feeling of remorse ; this was on the death of his mother, 
whom he had not long before savagely beaten ; on hearing that the 
aged woman was no more, he became restless, and having sent 
for Isaacs, said, ^ I am like a wolf on a flat, that is at a loss for a 
place to hide his head in.' 

Lieut. King took a fever and died near Natal Bay, which being 
communicated to tliis monster, he said he had a great deal to talk 
to the English, but was so much depressed ^ that his heart would 
not let his tongue speak as he could wish, so soon after the death 
of one he so highly esteemed ;' — that ^ it was a consolation to him 

. that' 
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the uncoutli name of Unkunzingglove, the saihe^ we suppose, 
that Isaacs writes Goobonschlofe, This is near the mountains^ 
distant about 130 miles from the port of Natal ; it is a large town 
composed of huts, and enclosed within a circular fence ; and an 
interior stbckade surrounds what is called the palace. 

* After a litde pause the bust only of a very stout personage appeared 
above the fence, which I was soon informed was the despot himself; he 
eyed me for a considerahle time with the utmost gravity without uttering 
a word ; at last pointing to an ox that had been driven near, he said, 
" There is the beast I give you to slaughter," and on this important an- 
nouncement he disappeared. The carcasses of several oxen, recently 
killed, were at this time lying in separate heaps not far from the gate of 
his fence, the quarters divided and piled one upon another — and, in order, 
no doubt, to exhibit at once his wealth and his munificence — he again 
appeared slowly emerging from the arched gateway, and advancing with 
a measured step to the nearest animal mound. Instantly he was sur- 
rounded by fourteen or fifteen men, who ran from a distance and crouched 
before him ; a word and a nod were then given, and as quickly they 
arose and carried off the meat at full speed, holding it up the whole way 
with extended arms, and singing as they went. Another heap was then 
approached, and as systematically distributed, and so on until the 
whole had been conveyed away in a similar manner.' — Gardiner , pp. 
30, 31. 

The king soon made his appearance again, inquired the object 
of our author's journey, said how he wished to see ' the book ' (the 
Bible) of which he had heard so much, and desire4 him to bring it 
with him the next visit ; he did so, and was desired to read out of 
it, which, he says, perplexed him not a little, as might be sup- 
posed. Commander Gardiner asked leave to build a house for the 
purpose of teaching his people — this was an important point, which 
was to be referred to the two Indoonas, his majesty's privy council- 
lors and chief ministers. One of these was a slight person, and 
had a mild and intelligent countenance — the other just the re- 
verse, indicating a character of tyranny and insolence. The 
former was for the school, the other against it ; the king decided 
with the latter ; still, however, our Commander persevered ; but 
by-and-bye a scene took place which staggered him not a Uttle as 
to the character of Dingan. His own brother and his two servants 
were brought out for execution ; the two servants were beaten to 
death with clubs, after showing great resistance ; but the brother 
made none, requesting only that, as a king's son, he might be 
strangled. ' I visited the spot,' says Gardiner, * the following 
afternoon, but so effectually had the hyenas and vultures per- 
formed their office, that the skeletons only remained to add to 
the number of skulls and bones with which the whole slope of 
the hill was strewed.' But the destruction did not end here. 

VOL. LViiT. NO. cxv. c Ten 
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tongue^ one hundred and fifty natives present. At a great meeting 
to explain to the natives the objects of amission^ he says there were 
at least six hundred adults and a great many children. In his 
journal is the following entry : — ' Wednesday, Q,5th. Commenced 
the school in the tent, with two girls and four boys. Gave each 
a piece of printed calico, that they might appear decently dressed.' 
Such was the feeble commencement of this mission. 

In the course of his subsequent visits the Commander evidently 
gained on the esteem of Dingan. He persuaded his majesty to 
ratify a treaty, ' a fast word/ under the terms of which the persons 
and property of British subjects, and the Caffres already esta- 
blished at Natal, should not be molested, on these settlers engaging 
never in future to harbour any deserter from the Zoolu territory. 
He not only conceded all his wishes with regard to teaching, but 
made him the grant of land we have mentioned, which, however, 
was not his to give away. This country, Gardiner tells us, forms 
nearly a square, each side being about one hundred and twenty 
geographical miles. On this splendid grant the Commander 
conferred the name of Victoria. ' I give you,' said Dingan, ^ all 
the country called Issibuhulungu — ^you must be the chief over all 
the people there ;' and he added, ' no trader must be admitted 
without your consent — ^you must be answerable for the good con- 
duct of all the white men' — Uhus,' says Gardiner, 'throwing the 
whole responsibiUty on me.' The Commander did not choose to 
accept of such a power, but he had no objection to the land, and 
mentioned something about a guarantee ; to this Dingan would 
not listen, and, therefore, rather than make himself responsible for 
persons over whom he could not have any control, he, wisely as 
we think, determined to depart forthwith for the Cape, and to lay 
the whole subject before the Governor of the Colony. 

Our readers will think, perhaps, that we have entered more 
into detail than was necessary, with regard to the character and 
conduct of the two barbarians who have so brutally t3Tannized 
over a people, whose only fault appears to be that of passive in- 
difference to all the misery and oppression inflicted on them. 
The Zoolus are naturally an inoffensive race; but so long as 
the system of military despotism shall be kept up, as it is system- 
atically done, by training whole regiments of hoys to a life of war- 
fare and plunder, and the prohibition from marriage of every 
military man, little improvement is to be expected. The cha- 
racter, indeed, of the whole Cafire nation, of which they are a 
part, as far as it has been explored, is not to be estimated by 
that of the merciless soldiery of the Zoolu despots, the ready in- 
struments of the most inhuman cruelty. Almost every tribe of this 
populous nation has been visited by various travellers, from th^ 
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mnfii»r* .'f th«' C'--*!*^ CiJonv, as far as the southern tropic, and 
,vfr%^h^rv U^wmI U* \yo. when not under the immediate orders of 
then IuiimI »4,viTi;iirns. the same quiet inoffensive people. But 



lit ihr f«*«'t "f •''•' Aliwrnian mountains, havmg been on all points 
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great a distance. John; however, pulled out his dollars, to prove 
to the Governor that he came from the Europeans, and for the 
purpose of purchasing medicines and other necessaries. He got 
permission to do so, and having fallen in with a Frenchman, the 
commander of a slave vessel then taking in a cargo, he very kindly 
supplied him with a great many articles gratis, so that John re- 
turned to Natal with as many things of various descriptions as ten 
men could carry, and was at no loss to find men for the purpose — 
having, when all was done, expended only two dollars. Hearing 
sundry hints while he remained at Delagoa bay, about the good 
looks of the Zoolu boys he had brought with him — of their value 
in the market, &c. — and observing many of the natives chained 
together to all appearance for immediate embarkation — John took 
the wise precaution of leaving the place the first moment he 
could. We entirely concur with Mr. Isaacs in his remark on this 
journey : — 

' John Ross is, doubtless, the first European who ever accomplished 
a journey (by land) from Natal to Delagoa Bay and back. When I 
look at his youth, and reflect on the country through which he had to 
pass, and that he had to penetrate through wild, inhospitable, and savage 
tracts, in which the natives had never been blessed with the sweets of 
civilization nor the light of reason, but were existing in a mere state of 
animal nature little exceeding the instinct of the brute ; when I look at 
this, and also further reflect that the whole surface of the country was 
infested with every species of wild and ferocious animal, and every 
venomous creature, all hostile to man, I cannot but conceive the journey 
of this lad as one that must be held as exceedingly bold, and wonderfully 
enterprising.' — Isaacs, p. 226. 

' The Zoolu men are,' says the same traveller, ' without excep- 
tion, the finest race of people which Southern or Eastern Africa 
can furnish, or that I have ever seen. They are tall, athletic, well 
proportioned, and good featured. They are cleanly and respectful ; 
they are generous in the extreme. Dancing and singing are their 
chief amusements — the females usually sing while the men exhibit 
their attitudinal graces. The men wear strips of skins fastened 
to a belt of hide, and reaching from the waist to the knees. The 
women have a kind of petticoat. A profusion of beads and rings 
are worn round their heads, necks, waists, legs, and arms.' 

The Zoolus have more curiosity than is usually met with in 
savage life ; they have advanced, in fact, a step or two beyond that 
state. Whatever they observed for the first time — crossing a river 
in a boat, firing off a musket, galloping a horse, &c. — they would 
exclaim with great joy, ' how much older we are than our fathers,' 
that is, how much more we know than they did. Neither are 
they devoid of humour. Isaacs had conceived the notion that the 
unicorn might be the inhabitant of these regions, and having made 
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not to be found practising on the credulity of their less cunning 
neighbours. The Zoolus hare a superstitious dread of witchcraft^ 
but their sorcery is not confined to old women. The person who 
sets himself up for one of the craft takes care to let it be known 
that he is attended by a familiar. As Faust had his poodle^ and 
the old witch of Edmonton her black dog^ so the regular familiar 
of a Zoolu sorcerer is the tiger-cat, which carries terror, as the 
avowed harbinger of evil, wherever it appears. Even the despot 
and his warriors quail at the sight of a tiger-cat. 

Our two authors have not added much to our stock of know* 
ledge in the department of natural history, yet few countries in 
the world possess so rich a harvest in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Both travellers, it is true, enumerate the names of 
most of the larger animals, birds as well as quadrupeds — the 
ostrich, the vulture, and the eagle among the former — the ele- 
phant, the buffalo, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus in the 
latter. With this last mentioned animal the rivers would ap- 
pear to be absolutely swarming. ' Mr. Fynn>' says Isaacs, ' has 
just returned from the neighboiurhood of the UmluUas, where 
he shot above fifty of those animals.* At the mouth of the same 
river Isaacs witnessed so great a number that ' they actually 
seemed to occupy the whole bed ;' and he observed alligators of 
an enormous size, ' living on very friendly terms with their am- 
phibious neighbours.* On another occasion he says, he shot nine 
in the same river. Its distance is ninety miles to the north-east 
of Port Natal. The multitude of these huge animals, and the 
facility of shooting them, prove their ignorance of musketry ; for 
we recollect the difficulty, almost impossibility, stated by Barrow, 
of getting a second effective shot at them, in a less unsophisticated 
district, their noses just peeping above the surface, and instanta- 
neously disappearing on the flash of the priming. They are, as 
described by that elder traveller, not only sharp-sighted, but so 
quick of hearing, that the fall of a foot on the bank of the river 
will disturb them long before the person approaching comes 
within their view. 

Mr. Isaacs is quite enchanted with that part of the country which 
Commander Gardiner has named Victoria. * Nature,* he says, ' has 
been bountiful in supplying this district with innimierable objects 
of an attractive kind. Splendid scenery and magnificent land- 
scapes, a luxuriant soil and rich vegetation, animal food in abun- 
dance, fish very plentiful, and water from innumerable springs, were 
to be found throughout the whole district. The forests in the neigh- 
bourhood, which are very extensive, contain almost every species 
of animal indigenous to Southern Africa*' He talks of elephants 
going in whole droves. The rhinoceros is not very common, and 
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Again, — 

' We continued to advance from one eminence to another, through 
valleys of great beauty, from the peculiarly rich herbage that overspr^ 
the surface, and from the surrounding vegetation of all kinds, growing 
in splendid luxuriance. We here met with trees indigenous to this 
quarter of the globe, the timber of which appeared of a very solid and 
close texture, and admirably adapted for ship-building.' — ibid. p. 134. 

On another journey to court he says, ^ It is not possible that the 
varied scenery which presented itself could be surpassed in either 
grandeur, verdiure, or interest,' and he exclaims, ^ What an en- 
chanting spot the whole surface exhibited for a settlement !' There 
can be no doubt that encouragement and security are alone 
wanting to create among these people a spirit of agricultiu*al in- 
dustry. The change produced at Natal Bay, by the few Europeans 
who stationed themselves there, shows no unwillingness on the 
part of the natives. 

' Our gardens were highly promising ; everything we had planted, both 
indigenous and exotic, was growing prodigiously, and indicated that the 
soil was quite congenial for the latter. We visited most of the kraals 
around us : at that of Issiburmene, we were agreeably surprised to find 
the people so comfortably settled, and so well provided for. There was 
everywhere the appearance of satisfaction and tranquillity, and the people 
seemed happy under our arrangements and protection. They had about 
forty huts, and the owners were all engaged in planting ; their children 
were numerous and looking well, and came skipping playfully towards 
us.' — ibid, vol. ii. p. 89. 

When Gardiner was there, he says the native population in 
the immediate vicinity might be estimated at two thousand five 
hundred, with thirty Europeans ; and he notices the curious fact 
of the former subsisting by agriculture while the latter were 
mostly engaged in hunting. He, too, speaks favourably of the 
appearance of the country and the quality of the soil, that part 
around the port exhibiting all the peculiar characteristics of lake 
scenery ; he notices particularly the * excellent crops of Kafir and 
Indian corn, ground beans, and sweet potatoes.' 

* The whole landscape around Natal,' says Isaacs, ' became changed from 
one of a wild and savage description to a busy and industrious scene of 
natives, engaged in that to which before they devoted but little of their 
time, — the labouring of the soil. . • . Natal from this time seemed as if 
emerging from the savage aspect of its more primitive days. Its plains, 
its savannahs, its eminences, and its undulations, had all an harmonious 
appearance. Hamlets, with numerous inhabitants, pursuing their avoca- 
tions of guarding their herds and cultivating their patches of land for com 
and roots, could be discerned from every quarter.' 

All this is certainly very encouraging for the emigrants who, as 

we 
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Oariep or Orange River, fall into the southern Atlantic. When 
in the midst of these mountains, the highest point of which he 
estimates only at 4000 feet from the valley, we rather wonder he 
had not the curiosity and the courage to ascend the Giant's Cup, 
as he names this point, from whence he might have had a fine 
view of the several streams flowing, in the different directions we 
have mentioned, over the plains. When at the feet of this range 
of mountains, he was not more than ten or twelve miles from the 
source of the Caledon, which Dr. Smith and his party had just 
explored. But that which surprises us still more, is the total 
absence of a single latitude or longitude, in the account of his 
whole journey to the Cape — a progress of not less than a thou- 
sand miles. On his approach to the colony he notices the omis- 
sion, and we give his excuse for it :^-* 

' Having been disappointed in obtaining the latitude, notwithstanding 
I have two sextants with me — one being only cut for 131 deg. 30min.— 
the other, a pocket one, for 125 deg., while (with an artificial horizon) 
an angle of at least 136 deg. is now necessary ; — having no watch to 
regulate distance — and having for the past month been merely guided by 
a small pocket compass — my computed reckoning, under such circum- 
stances, is not likely to be very correct^— Gardiner^ pp. 355. 

This excuse, coming from a naval officer of his rank, is, in our 
opinion, worse than no excuse at all. It is true the double angle, 
required for the artificial horizon, was greater, at the time he 
alludes to it, than the graduated limb of his sextant would subtend 
to measure the meridian altitude of the sun ; but there are well 
known problems for obtaining the latitude by double altitude—- 
by the moon, and by certain stars — and though Commander Gar- 
diner might not be in possession of the requisite tables to enable 
him to make the calculations at the moment, he might have noted 
down his observations, and worked them at leisure. But he forgets 
that from April to September the declination] of the sun fully 
allowed him to take the sun's meridian altitude with either of his 
sextants, and yet there is not a single latitude in his whole book. 
The simple fact is, his mind appears to have been engaged on 
loftier thoughts. We have already observed his habit of acknow- 
ledging special interferences of Providence on the most trifling 
occasions ; we shall content ourselves with quoting a single sample. 
In one part of his journey homewards, he was overtaken by a mist 
when at a little distance from his waggon ; and as it did not 
break away so soon as he had expected, he unsaddled his horse, 
sat down on a rock, and prepared for a nightly bivouack. ' Thus 
exposed,' says he, ^ without the remotest assistance from my party, 
now several miles distant, I bad recourse to that sure refuge, a 
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without the least allusion to this subject^ that hereabouts many of 
the natives had a complexion lighter than copper, suggests a sus- 
picion of what may have been their fate. 

Our knowledge of the geography of southern Africa has not 
made that advance which might have been expected from the 
length of time we have had possession of the Cape of Good Hope. 
In the early years of that period, Barrow, Triiter, Somerville, 
Lichtenstein, and Burchell, did something ; and since then, se-. 
veral missionaries, but chiefly Campbell, and very recently Dr. 
Smith, have progressively extended their explorations — the last 
gentleman, with his party, in the central parts, as far as the tropic 
of Capricorn. Campbell the missionary reached Kurrachaine, 
which appears to be about the latitude of 25 degrees ; a town well . 
peopled and more advanced in civilization than any before disco- 
vered. We could have wished that Dr. Smith had visited this 
remarkable place, to witness the progress of civilization, or other-, 
wise, since Campbell's time ; he was near enough to see the hill 
on which it stands, but appears to have passed it on the right. 
We have before us a sketch of his travels, printed for private cir- 
culation, but the length to which this article has extended pre- 
vents us from noticing it further. We regret this the less, as. 
a copious analysis of it, with a map, has been given in the volume 
of the Geographical Society's proceedings just published; but 
after all we are constrained to observe, that the English have made 
a slender use of their great opportunities in this highly interesting 
and important field of investigation. 



Art. II. — Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hallam. 
Vol. I. 8vo. London. 1837. 

TT is no less extraordinary than fortunate that this work should 
■*- have been reserved for Mr. Hallam. The history of litera- 
ture might appear a field in which the true lovers of letters would 
delight to expatiate ; we should expect to find it crowded with 
aspirants for distinction, or industrious labourers in this work of 
love. It is a study which might be pursued by the tranquil 
scholar in the happy seclusion of his library ; and stands almost 
entirely aloof from those jealousies and collisions which may deter 
the modest, and disturb the peace of the more adventurous writer, 
in other departments of history. Political animosities live in 
the descendants of the different parties ; the great principles of 
attachment to monarchical and republican institutions keep up 

a perpetual 
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a perpetual agitation; tbe opinions, the patsioni, the intereats 
of Bi^n, are constantly awake, to watch with jealous hostility all 
iiPietir-ai alx'rrati<jii5 from their respective creeds. The historical 
<d[iaia^ters of antk|uity, still more those of modem times^ hare 
liMp'ir array of accusers or compur^t<irs, of haters or admirers^ 

wLfj rt'btriiX either the high-coloured or the depreciating estimate 
<jI lUfir several favourites. But the jealousies of literary men 
«ti4r tipfviiui]^ and expire with them ; few form a permanent and 
*'/jMVh:\^ M'M. The Ixxly of their fame is not contested, like that 
^jA f^b.ii«xJL«, hv rival armies; it is either left to the doffs and 
ij!\A-t, *j3 jj^^'ir^hiY entombed by the pious gratitude of posterity. 
7 jy/uv^j x]jiifrii is nothinor which mav not become a cause of strife 
;^ *,ijA ryyrjt'r.'itlous worlds men*s tastes are less quarrelsome than 
tij^jt iMfUlifh] opinions; and the peaceful literary historian, while 
L^ nozA fv^znmand the general gratitude, as guiding the student 
tlitoaei' the immense and almost trackless wilderness of literature, 
woDid tLus more rarely come into collision with prejudice or 
an^ny* jealousy. 

The disapjmintment of every student, anxious to obtain a com- 
pendious and lucid new of the progress of the human mind, par- 
ticularly during the fertile and eventful period of the centuries 
nniiUMl in Mr. llallanrs title-page — no less than the sur\-ey of the 
\arious (Uithors who have devoted themselves to this branch of 
Mliuly. «*«uUaIuod in his preface — ^ill show that Europe has not yet 
phMJucrd ono inii>nrtial and comprehensive work., representing 
llu' fj.uulual *lo\olopiuont of the human imagination and intellect 
111 lliii ililVrirn! imtions which cimtribute to the literature of the 
»u'«»hMii \\\^\\\\ l'\»r. in fact, the History of European literature 
i>M(ilil III Im oiiv wiuK ; tlu» woll-arrangtxl and harmonious cast, if 
♦II. iiiMV «»•» «i|»onh, ol'ouo mind. The vast scheme projected in 
l«* HiMHi^, lint iiiMiplphMJ only in one or two of its dinsions, as- 
f..iiM»»l »'ii li ItMiliMfci ili'iunlnuMH to ono dislinguisheil imli\idual — 
.»" |<M».if ; In ItriMiiinipfi, plnloMitpliv to Tcnuoman. classical lite- 
fwtHn hi I l»»M.ii Hill fiinonjt \\\v nn|H»rlani use* and advantages 

ri .tn\t Ill' ♦hMilil Minloul»lrdl\ W tlio ovuoral new of the 

'ti: *lhn«. .»»»»• |.|m|im;»«i iiI llh« \in ion« btc\nrhos ol' liU^raiia-e — their 
ininh>i\ .,]t\ XI ihi.ii |iiii.||f.n»mn» Milh iM^U oO\«^r— the causes and 

/*!.. /.. hi till II |<»iilHMilMiimi« I n»lr|vndont of the difficulty of 
'nril, JIimImi* i.»i»Ii |i«ulh»il»ii |Mo>ini'o. tl\o {^sj^nnaltv? in such a 
J'/// liit lit - Hill.* mI llii. |lil«lHi»\\atr» r*ortti*o*. would be cvm- 

' '/I. iiwnhlhM Hii i.iili oIIum'h u»o\\n»l; onUor |Vvplo\ii^ the 
/ !■ / I . ; nllhiiiih \\i\\H'. iM. U\ \\\\^ \\'\^\^\\\\'\\ ^^1 tUo ^imeiufor- 
t'- r n l(<''lj( II ihrh.o.Hl ihirnj inUliMH nnn^Hv**^ml\ loihe bulk 
/f/ lit!- ) ?ll' I HMit \ noHlhl ItMHil \\m\\\ M U^\ bo ucxvw^ry— ^ihat 

office. 
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office, indeed^ in the German project was assigned to Eichhorn)*- 
armed with supreme authority, against which the several rulers of 
the different provinces could not be permitted to rebel ; to com- 
press the whole into uniformity, to condense the divergent rays 
into one luminous and consistent body. English literature is not 
merely without a work of these high pretensions^ but singularly 
barren even in the subsidiary histories of the different depart- 
ments of knowledge. If we except the admirable Essays of 
Dugald Stewart and Sir James Mackintosh, prefixed to the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, we know not that we 
could point out one readable treatise which traces fairly and fully 
the development of any one branch even of our own literature. 

Yet, when we consider the combination of qualities requisite 
to endow an historian, we say not now of his native literature — 
and even that would demand talents and accomplishments of rare 
extent and variety — ^but of the literature of Europe, we can scarcely 
be surprised that the self-sufficiency of arrogant pretension, as 
well as the diffidence of modest merit, should be overawed by 
the magnitude and difficulties of the task. The vigour of mind, 
which can explore the abstrusest depths of philosophy, must 
meet with the fine sensibility to the beauties of eloquence and 
poetry : — 

* Non bene conveniunt, nee in uni sede morantur 
Majestas et amor ' — 

—laborious diligence in collecting materials, with dextrous skill 
in harmonizing and arranging them ; — the vast range of knowledge 
requisite for compiling a useful and instructive book, with the 
more delicate art of writing an agreeable one. 

Let us glance rapidly, as our space alone permits, yet somewhat 
more particularly, at the acquirements indispensable to an histo- 
rian of European literature. He must be a scholar in the old 
and genuine sense of the word. The study of the learned lan- 
guages exercised so great an influence over every department of 
letters ; — so much of the higher literature of a certain period was 
written in Latin; — even poetry had learned to speak a language, 
foreign indeed to the mass of mankind, but so familiarized as 
almost to be vernacular with the educated classes ; — that the his- 
torian of literature, who has not a full command of this kind of 
knowledge, is not merely disqualified to pass judgment on the 
merits or influence of individual writers, but will be entirely unfit 
to examine the effects of this predominant and almost exclusive 
custom of writing and thinking in Latin on the general mind of 
Europe. Even if, with regard to the Latin poetry, bis ignorance 
shall assume the language of contempt^ his view of the imi^i* 
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poet exercised his art. The theologian and the poet^ the jurist and 
the dramatist^ the scholar and the bold idiomatic writer of his own 
tongue, the metaphysician and the romance writer, the lexicogi*a- 
pher and the ballad-maker ; Luther and Ariosto, Bartolus and 
the free writers of the Italian comedy, Erasmus and Hans Sachs, 
Ficinus the Platonist, and the author of Amadis de Gaul, Budaeus 
and the minstrels of the Spanish Cancionero, all must succes- 
sively and in rapid transition pass in review; each receive his 
duly-measured and carefully-balanced meed of praise or blame ; 
and take his rank according to his relative merits as to liis own 
age, and the general advancement of letters. 

Mr. Hallam speaks with diffidence not unbecoming the most 
learned and accomplished man, of his own qualifications as a 
literary historian of Europe. For our own part, judging solely 
from the substantial and recognised excellence of his former 
writings, we could not have selected a name in modern English 
literature, which we should more cordially rejoice to see prefixed 
to the announcement of such a work. For diligence in research 
and scrupulous accuracy, a wide range of knowledge and masculine 
independence of judgment, that name is a sufficient guarantee. 
Mr. Hallam is among the few modern authors who have not lost 
in depth what they have gained in extent of surface. He is of 
the old race — we would not willingly say, one of the last re- 
presentatives — of our scholarlike writers; yet he has manifestly 
advanced with the rapid stream of modern literature, at least as 
far as most of his cotemporaries. He appears from the present 
volume to have extended his acquaintance with modern lan- 
guages. We do not remember any reference in his former books 
to German authorities ; but we now find him acknowledging great 
obligations to the laborious writers of that country — ^without whose 
assistance, indeed, a work of this nature would be very incom- 
plete. Meiners, Heeren, Bouterwek, Heinsius, the Schlegels, 
contribute with Andres, Tiraboschi, with Bayle and Niceron, 
War ton, and the various biographical dictionaries, to the fulness 
and particularity of this valuable book. But while Mr. Hallam's 
readers have a perfect right to rely on these credentials of ex- 
tensive and well -arranged information, and sound judgment as 
to those grave questions which are allied to historical fact, and to 
the progress of general knowledge — ^in one respect this volume 
may surpass their expectations. Those who know Mr. Hallam 
only by his former works, in which questions of purely literary 
taste occurred but rarely, will be no less delighted perhaps than 
surprised, to find this laborious diligence allied with the most 
ardent admiration of the original, the imaginative, and the har- 
monious, in the poetry of all countries : they will find themselves 
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entering upon a long and perhapg uninterefiting dissertaticm. 
Where we attempt an outline^ then^ it must be very slightly 
drawn ; the selection of subjects^ upon which we offer our obser- 
vations^ where there is so much to interest and to instruct^ must 
at least have the appearance of chance or caprice. 

Mr. Hallam commences with an introductory chapter, containing 
the first dawn of letters in Europe, after the extinction of classical 
Latinitj in Boethius — the universal domination of the scholastic 
philosophy — the formation of the modern languages — ^the revival 
of classical learning, chiefly under the influence of Petrarch. Of 
the early part of this period it may be generally said that Latin 
was the language of prose, the vernacular tongues that of poetry ; 
during the fourteenth century, popular fiction and some graver 
branches of knowledge began to take the form of prose. But the 
Latin had sunk to the lowest state of barbarism. The exclusive 
possession of a very narrow caste, confined to subjects altogether 
alien to the modes of thinking and forms of expression prevalent 
in the purer ages of Latinity, uncorrected by the study of better 
models in the writings of antiquity, it had become an hybrid and 
ungrammatical dialect, in which the initiate in the several sciences, 
scholastic divinity, law, and medicine, carried on their general in 
tercourse, and trained their respective scholars. But since the 
doom of Latin, as a common language, was sealed ; as it had 
ceased to be the vernacular dialect of men, it was well, perhaps, 
that it had sunk to so low a state, and retired within the confined 
domain of a very limited oligarchy. The premature revival and 
general prevalence of classical studies just at this period, might 
have checked the free development of the modern languages, and 
withdrawn some of their earlier cultivators within its less useful 
and fertile province. Petrarch, if Latin had continued more 
intelligible to the popular ear, might have sung of Laura in the 
artificial and lifeless language of his Africa. But poetry, the pri- 
mary agent in civilization, had resumed its office. What Homer 
and her other minstrels had been to Greece, the disseminators and 
conservators of a common language, intelligible alike to Dorian, 
^olian, or Ionian, a general standard which, notwithstanding its 
infinite diversity of dialects, maintained Greek as one language ; 
such, in a great degree, were some of the earlier poets in the 
modern languages of Europe. The spirit of song brooded over 
the chaos of various dialects and idioms which prevailed, and re- 
duced them, may we vulture the fanciful expression, to an Hep- 
tatone harmony — the seven-stringed lyre of European poetry began 
to breathe its softening notes to the popular ear. ' By the year 
1400 we find a national literature subsisting in seven European 
languages^ three spoken in the Spanish peninsula^ the French, the 
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the nationality, almost the form of the true Epic, than has ap- 
peared either before or since in the poetry of France. Germany 
could boast of her Heldenbuch, and her Nibelungen-lied ; poems 
manifestly of more ancient date than chivalry, of which their more 
rude and simple, if we may so speak, heroic manners have no 
trace. She had also her long array of Minne-singers, her bards 
of hall and bower, who in evil hour were superseded by her 
burgher poets, the Meister-singers of the guilds or fraternities. 

' Meantime a new race of poets, chiefly butghers of towns, sprung 
up about the reign of Rodolph of Hapsburgh, before the lays of the 
Minne-singers had yet ceased to resound. These prudent, though not 
inspired, votaries of the muse, chose the didactic and moral style as more 
salutary than the love songs, and more reasonable than the romances. 
They became known in the fourteenth century by the name of Meister- 
singers, but are traced to the institutions of the twelfth century, called 
Singing-schools, for the promotion of popular music, the favourite re- 
creation of Germany. What they may have done for music I am 
unable to say : it was in an evil hour for the art of poetry that they ex- 
tended their jurisdiction over her. They regulated verse by the most 
pedantic and minute laws, such as a society with no idea of excellence 
but conformity to rule would be sure to adopt ; though nobler institu- 
tions have often done the same, the Master-burghers were but proto- 
types of the Italian academicians. The poetry was always moral and 
serious, but flat. These Meister-singers are said to have originated at 
Mentz, from which they spread to Augsburg, Strasburg, and other cities, 
and in none were more renowned than Nuremberg. Charles IV., in 
1378, incorporated them by the name of Meister-genoss-shaft, with 
armorial bearings and peculiar privileges. They became, however, more 
conspicuous in the sixteenth century; scarce any names of Meister- 
singers before that age are recorded ; nor does it seem that much of 
their earlier poetry is extant.' — vol. i. pp. 52, 53. 

Italy ripened more slowly ; but, when once mature, she broke 
forth with all the rapid luxuriance and vigour of southern vege- 
tation, — she bore at once her earliest flower and her richest fruit. 
Dante and Petrarch were almost the creators, as well as the un- 
rivalled models, each in his style, of real Italian poetry. It might 
seem that in Italy Latin maintained a more vigorous struggle for 
its ascendancy; or that the various dialects required a master 
hand, not so much in this case to form them into one national 
tongue, as to assert the predominance of the Tuscan, from hence- 
forth to be the accredited literary language of Italy. The first 
efforts indeed of Italian poetry were provincial, chiefly Sicilian, 
and but for the commanding influence of Dante and Petrarch, 
the Peninsula might have had as many separate literatures as 
provinces. Her modern Goldonis and Melis, instead of being 
what Ramsay and Bums are to English poetry, might have been 
the successors and heirs of a distinct race of writers. 

After Italy, England could boast in Chaucer the greatest poet 

of 
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oftfaeieaget. But CliaqcCT*< cxceUence lay » fartila md grac e fu l 
imrention ; and in the vivid and humorous delineation of manners— 
(the peculiar inheritance which our wealthy anceflors beqaealhed 
to EngKsh poetry) — rather than in the high perfection of language 
or melody of verse. The foreign element, the French, wtth 
whidi Chaucer, or perhaps the fashion of the time, the Nonnan 
blood and the French wars, enriched our lang^uage, ia not yet 
blended and harmonized ; it lies, as it were, in separate and dis- 
tinct masses, not yet having passed through the amalgamating 
process of conmion usage. The difficulties of Chaucer's versifica- 
tion are perhaps most reasonably traced to the uncertain state of 
pronunciation, or rather accentuation — ^the letters or syllables whidi 
afterwards became mute, still retaining their proper sounds, as in 
French and in other languages. 

It is remarkable^ we have said, and it was a singularly happy 
circumstance in the development of European literature, that the 
first creative impulse of poetry was over in most of these nations, 
before the revival of classical learning absorbed the general mind of 
the educated classes. Poetry might have suffered some constrain- 
ing and chilling effect, from that which could confer only pure and 
unmingled benefit on the development of prose. Even if it had 
retained its independent originality of language, of imt^ery, of 
sentiment, it might have become too much enamoured of the 
beautiful but uncongenial forms of the classics ; Virgil, instead of 
being transformed into the romantic companion of Dante, through 
the wild regions which expanded before the fancy of the Christian 
poet, might have been the stately and unapproachable model to 
which he would have paid the homage of servile imitation. Petrarch 
happily chose to perfect, by his own translucent language, unrivalled 
harmony and exquisite tenderness, the fanciful graces, the amatory 
idealism of the Provenqal poets, rather than to rival the elegies 
of Ovid or TibuUus. But the style of which the classical writers 
furnished such inimitable models, was the great thing wanting to 
prose. It is indeed after all extraordinary, that in Italy, where 
these studies were pursued with the greatest zeal and success, they 
should have produced such little effect. Order, distribution, se- 
lection, the harmonious structinre of periods, found their way but 
slowly into Italian prose. It required a long process of classical 
training before Machiavelli broke up its involved and long-drawn 
periods into a more terse and compressed manner ; nor had even 
the example of Machiavelli the influence which might have been 
expected, in the general formation of an Italian prose style. 

It is impossible to compress, and imnecessary to follow, Mr. 
Hallam's luminous account of the state of Latin erudition and the 
revival of Greek at the commencement of the fifteenth century ;. 
or his view of the early progress of science during the same pe- 
riod. 
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riod. The foUowiiig obsetvations relating ta the' last point are^ 
however, especially worthy of our reader's attention : — 

* It is an interesting question, What were the causes of this enthu- 
siasm for antiquity which we find in the beginning of the fifteenth cea- 
tury ? — a burst of public feeling that seems rather sudden, but prepared 
by several circumstances that lie ^ther back in Italian history. The 
Italians had for some generations learned more to identify themselves 
with the great people that had subdued the world. The fall of the 
house of Swabia, releasing their necks from a foreign yoke, had given . 
them a prouder sense of nationality ; while the name of Roman Empe- 
ror was systematically associated by one party with ancient tradition ; 
and the study of the civil law, barbarously ignorant as its professors 
often were, had at least the effect of keeping alive a mysterious venera- 
tion for antiquity. The monuments of ancient Italy were perpetual 
witnesses ; their inscriptions were read ; it was enough that a few men 
like Petrarch should animate the rest ; it was enough that learning 
should become honourable, and that there should be the means of ac- 
quiring it. The story of Rienzi, familiar to every one, is a proof what 
enthusiasm could be kindled by ancient recollections. Meantime the 
laity became better instructed ; a mixed race, ecclesiastics, but not 
priests, and capable alike of enjoying the benefices of the church or of 
returning from it to the world, were more prone to literary than theolo- 
gical pursuits. The religious scruples which had restrained churchmen 
in the darker ages fi-om perusing heathen writers, by degrees gave way, 
as the spirit of religion itself grew more objective, and directed itself 
more towards maintaining the outward church in its orthodoxy of pro- 
fession, and in its secular power, than towards cultivating devout sen- 
timents in the bosom 

' The love of Greek and Latin absorbed the minds of these Italian 
scholars, and e£Paced all regard to every other branch of literature. 
Their own language was nearly silent ; few condescended so much as 
to write letters in it ; as few gave a moment's attention to physical 
science, though we find it mentioned, perhaps as remarkable, in Victorin 
of Feltre, that he had some fondness for geometry, and had learned to 
understand Euclid. But even in Latin they wrote very little that can 
be deemed worthy of remembrance, or even that can be mentioned at 
all. The ethical dialogues of Francis Barbaro, a noble Venetian, on 
the married life (de re uxoria), and of Poggio on nobility, are almost 
the only books that fall within this period, except declamatory invec- 
tives or panegyrics, and other productions of circumstance. Their 
knowledge was not yet exact enough to let them venture upon critical 
philology; though Niccoli and Traversari were silently occupied in 
the useful task of correcting the text of manuscripts, faulty beyond 
description in the later centuries. Thus we must consider Italy as still 
at school, active, acute, sanguine, full of promise, but not yet become 
really learned, or capable of doing more than excite the emulation of 
other nations.' — ^vol. i. pp. 141-144. 

The Spanish ballads, which chiefly belcmg to the period from 
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equalization of the sexes, as that of ranks, arose out of the common 
hope of immortahty, the blessing of Christian faiths imparted 
without respect of persons to both. The Roman law itself softened, 
and became more generous to the female sex, after the reign of 
Constantine. The respect paid to women by the clergy, though 
abused, even in the days of the Apostles — (we allude to a passage 
in St. Paul, certainly not expressed in the tone of chivalrous gal- 
lantry) — and still more so in the less pure and disinterested ages 
of the church, was almost an inevitable consequence of the ele- 
vation of the female character, the natural homage to the importance 
with which they were endowed by the new dispensation. It 
would be curious to inquire how far the worship of the Virgin, 
though both in time and in place far more extensive, coincident 
in its universality and general predominance with the growth of 
chivalrous respect for women, may have contributed to this result. 
To the strictly evangelical Christian, who studies his faith in the 
gospel alone, there is something in the part assigned to the 
females, in the sacred narrative, which instils a kind of involun- 
tary respect, if not veneration. The thought which has been 
embodied in the well-known line, 

' Last by the cross and earliest by the tomb,' 

is inseparably mingled up with that solemn and mysterious scene, 
and cannot fail to blend with all the sacred feelings which it in- 
spires. But when that intuitive homage had grown into prostrate 
deification, when the whole Christian world united to hymn the 

* Vergine bella, che di sol vestita, 
Coronata di stelle, al sommo Sole 
Piacesti si, che in te sua luce nascose ;' — 

when, too, gallantry so constantly spoke the language of religion, 
and devotion of gallantry, this may have been at least one of the 
subsidiary causes which contributed to the high-toned adoration of 
the female character. For, after all, it was a poetical and highly 
aristocratical sentiment. It was not so much to woman, as to the 
high-born beauty, the lady-love, who presided in the tournament, 
and shone in hall or bower, that gallantry assumed its respectful 
tone. If, in fact, the offspring of Teutonic manners, it ought to 
appear, where Mr. Hallam justly observes it is not to be found, 
in Beowulf, in the oldest Teutonic fragments, or in the Nibelungen 
Lied. In these poems, ^ love may appear as a natural passion, but 
not as a conventional idolatry.' If again it were the genuine and 
immediate offspring of Christianity, it ought certainly to have 
been more general throughout the Christian world, more equably 
disposed through society, and developed at an earlier period. 
Though it appears occasionally in the earlier romances, usually 

called 
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in Germany^ unnoticed by Mr. Hallam. We must confess that 
we have not examined them so deliberately as to decide whether 
they contain much new or, valuable matter. Mentz, however, 
asserts the claim of Guttenberg with all the ardour of local 
patriotism^ and is about to erect a statue to his memory in some 
public place. 

We transport ourselves at once to the court and to the villa of 
Lorenzo de' Medici. Classical learning had now^ as it were, per- 
formed some of its more servile but necessary drudgery. Valla's 
celebrated though imperfect treatise, de Elegantiis linguae Latinae, 
the translations from the Greek by the exiles from Constantinople 
and their scholars, the first efforts of grammar and lexicography, 
had paved the way for those who were to move with freer step 
through the walks of classical literature. Scholarship, from a recluse 
and almost monastic vocation, began to mingle up with the pursuits 
of men of the world ; it became an elegant accomplishment of the 
highest ; it began to associate itself with the modern languages ; 
to instQ its order, taste, and purity, into original and imaginative 
minds, by no means chilling the energies, or restraining the fancy, 
when it would pour itself out in its native tongue ; and calling 
forth many specimens of Latin poetry which, in ease, correctness, 
and elegance, come nearer to the classical models than most of the 
compositions of declining Rome. PoUtian was a poet in both 
languages. In Italian we do not think him equal to Lorenzo him- 
self — some of whose sonnets are peculiarly sweet and graceful ; 
whose ' Ambra ' is a flowing and agreeable piece of descriptive 
poetry; and whose ^ Carnival Songs,' in Mr. Hallam's language, 
' display a union of classical grace and imitation with the native 
raciness of Florentine gaiety.' We subscribe to Mr. Hallam's 
estimate, both of the faults and excellencies of Politian's Latin 
poetry. His great merit appears to us, that he led the way to 
that approximation to better models, which harmonized and puri^ 
fied the verse of the best Latin poets of modern Italy, while 
he kept it free from that servile imitation, that mosaic working 
of Virgilian or Ovidian words and phrases, into which more 
diffident or less original writers of Latin poetry are apt to de- 
generate. 

We cannot refrain from extracting, though at some length, Mr. 
Hallsmi's enthusiastic and high- wrought description of Lorenzo at 
his villa on the ^ slope of Fiesole.' He has caught some of the 
brightest hues of poetry, without departing from the sober dignity 
of prose : — 

' Lorenzo de* Medici sought in ancient learning something more ele- 
vated than the narrow, though necessary, researches of criticism. In a 
villa overhanging the towers of Florence, on the steep slope of that lofty 
hill crowned by the mother city, the ancient Fiesole, in gardens which 

Tully 
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duced a new animal from the same regions. Herds of buffaloes, since 
naturalized in Italy, whose dingy hide, bent neck, curved horns, and 
lowering aspect, contrasted with the greyish hue and full mild eye of the 
Tuscan oxen, pastured in the valley, down which the yellow Amo steals 
silently through its long reaches to the sea.' — pp. 243-245. 

There is no greater temptation to the author of a literary his- 
tory than the departure from the general estimate of mankind 
concerning individual writers. The pride which delights in 
originality of opinion — the honest sense of justice, which is indig- 
nant at the unfair distribution of glory — the base and the noble 
motive mingle together at times to betray the judgment. Clever 
men aspire to the fame of discoverers in the darkness of past 
times — to draw forth some obscure name, and to resent, as it 
were, the injurious silence of posterity as to its transcendent 
merits. To many, the paradoxes of taste have an unspeakable 
charm ; he who can see that to which all the world is blind, must 
be endowed with transcendent acuteness of vision. On the other 
hand, the literary historian is pledged, in some degree, to revise 
the sentences of past times ; he is untrue to his high office if he 
acquiesces, without examination, in the common opinion, and 
timidly submits merely to record and sanction the popular and 
accredited judgment. One of the great merits of Mr. Hal- 
lam's book is the calm and equable line which he maintains 
between these conflicting forces — the proud disdain, or the servile 
deference, for established opinion. There is one case, indeed, 
where novelty of opinion is a welcome and acknowledged duty — 
where the sUence of cotemporaries, or of immediate posterity, 
has been from ignorance, not want of judgment — where either the 
author himself, or his friends, have not done justice to his memory 
by withholding valuable manuscripts from publication. Thus it 
seems to have been vnth Lionardo da Vinci, already one of the 
greatest names of his age and country — as one of the unequalled 
fathers of his art, and a scientific writer on its rules ; but who, it 
appears, ought before this time to have assumed his rank as one of 
the boldest and most original thinkers — as one of those prophets 
who have been gifted with a premature foreknowledge of the 
future revelations of philosophy. He who has gazed with wonder 
and admiration on the intense depth of feeling, the glowing ex- 
pression of character, as well as the wonderful breadth and vigour 
of colouring in the paintings of Lionardo, will be no less gratified 
than surprised at this modern accession to his fame. 

* His greatest literary distinction is derived from those short fragments 
of his unpublished writings that appeared not many years since ; and 
which, according at least to our common estimate of the age in which 
he lived, are more like revelations of physical truths vouchsafed to a 
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were stirring up the depths of the htUnaa heart-— Italy^ even the 
Pope himself, was listening to the wild adventures of Ariosto's 
paladins ; her printers were busily multiplying editions of tha 
Orlando. 

The earliest, however, of the more celebrated among these 
romantic poems, the M organte of Pulci, strongly indicates the 
state of the Italian mind previous to the outbreak of the Reforma- 
tion. Religious opinion, like everything else, was in a loose and 
floating state ; the spirit of innovation had not yet awakened 
the fears or the jealousies of its conservators; the established 
creed was not taken under the austere protection of an affrighted 
hierarchy : there was no Inquisition, for there was no Reforma- 
tion. Pulci, who laughs at everything, laughs upon religious 
topics with as broad and unscrupulous humour as on profaner 
subjects; he plunges into religious controversies with a bold and 
careless irreverence^ inexplicable to the feelings and judgments 
of another age and another country. 

Pulci's own age took no very serious offence at that, which 
a few years later, and in a less-privileged person than a poet of 
a humorous vein, would have been of fearfully serious conse- 
quence to the peace or even the life of the author. Ariosto, 
when he ventures on allusions to such subjects, subdues himself 
to a more guarded and quiet irony. Yet, even in Pulci himself, 
there is a kind of incongruity, a wild revelry in all sorts of strange 
and interdicted opinions, which moves the wonder of the reader 
best instructed in the spirit of the times. There is, in fact, a free- 
dom of burlesque and parody in southern nations which seems un- 
intelligible to the more serious North. The Aristophanic comedy, 
though Aristophanes himself was of the party of the established 
religion in Athens, does not even spare the god in honour of 
whose festival it was performed. In some other writings there is a 
blending up of the elements of the comic and the serious, not only 
as in the Shaksperian drama, where ludicrous and tragical incident 
and character are constantly intermingled, but in the whole tone 
and essence of the poem. And this, though the comic and the 
whimsical predominates, appears to us the case with Pulci. We 
should so far differ from Mr. Hallam, as to doubt whether, in 
any part of his poem, ' he had an intention of bringing religion 
into contempt.' We should question altogether whether he had 
any deliberate design or intention at all. He surrendered himself 
with a sort of carnival license to the caprice or fancy of the mo- 
ment, followed out and embodied his whimsical thoughts as they 
occurred ; sometimes, as his subject developed itself, melting, as in 
the passage which Mr. Hallam points out, to real pathos ; some- 
times almost rising, as towards the end of the poem, in some 6£ 
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* Ariosto has been, after Homer, the favourite poet of Europe. His 
grace and facility, his clear and rapid stream of language, his variety 
and beauty of invention, his very transitions of subject, so frequently 
censured by critics, but artfully devised to spare the tediousness that 
hangs on a protracted story, left him no rival in general popularity. 
Above sixty editions of the Orlando Furioso were published in the six- 
teenth century. There was not one, says Bernardo Tasso, of any age, 
or sex, or rank, who was satisfied after more than a single perusal. If 
the change of manners and sentiments have already in some degree im- 
paired this attraction, if we cease to take interest in the prowess of Pa- 
ladins, and find their combats a little monotonous, this is perhaps the 
necessary lot of all poetry, which, as it can only reach posterity through 
the medium of contemporary reputation, must accommodate itself to the 
fleeting character of its own time. This character is strongly impressed 
on the Orlando Furioso ; it well suited an age of war, and pomp, and 
gallantry ; an age when chivalry was still recent in actual life, and was 
reflected in concentrated brightness from the mirror of romance. 

* It has been sometimes hinted as an objection to Ariosto, that he is 
not sufficiently in earnest, and leaves a little suspicion of laughing at his 
subject. I do not perceive that he does this in a greater degree than 
good sense and taste permit. The poets of knight-errantry might in this 
respect be arranged in a scale, of which Pulci and Spenser would stand 
at the extreme points ; the one mocking the absurdities he coolly invents, 
the other, by intense strength of conception, full of love and faith in his 
own creations. Between these Boiardo, Ariosto, and Bemi take suc- 
cessively their places ; none so deeply serious as Spenser, none so ironi- 
cal as Pulci. It was not easy in Italy, especially after the Morgante 
Maggiore had roused the sense of ridicule, to keep up at every moment 
the solemn tone which Spain endured in the romances of the sixteenth 
century ; nor was this consonant to the gaiety of Ariosto.' — p. 420. 

After vindicating Ariosto for building on the foundation of 
Boiardo — chiefly by the example of the Iliad, which ^ was only 
a fragment of the tale of Troy/ one episode and portion of the 
great Cycle of the war of Ilium — Mr. Hallam thus proceeds — 

' The inventions of Ariosto are less original than those of Boiardo, but 
they are more pleasing and various. The tales of old mythology and of 
modern romance furnished him with those delightful episodes we all 
admire, with his Olimpia and Bireno, his Ariodante and Geneura, his 
Cloridan and Medoro, his Zerbino and Isabella. He is more conversant 
with the Latin poets, or has turned them to better account than his pre- 
decessor. For the sudden transitions in the middle of a canto or even 
a stanza, with which every reader of Ariosto is familiar, he is indebted 
to Boiardo, who had himself imitated in them the metrical romancers of 
the precediijg age. From them also, that justice may be rendered to 
those nameless rhymers, Boiardo drew the individuahty of character, by 
which their heroes were distinguished, and which Ariosto has not been 
so careful to preserve. His Orlando has less of the honest simplicity, 
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of mankind, seems to have produced, as is not unnatural, an exaggerated 
notion of his intellectual greatness. It is admitted on all sides, that he 
wrote his own language with force and purity ; and he is reckoned one 
of its best models. The hymns in use with the Lutheran church, many 
of which are his own, possess a simple dignity and devoutness, never, 
probably, excelled in that class of poetry, and alike distinguished from 
the poetry of Stemhold or Brady, and from the meretricious ornament of 
later writers. But, from the Latin works of Luther few readers, I 
believe, will rise without disappointment. Their intemperance, their 
coarseness, their inelegance, their scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that 
menace the foundations of religious morality, are not compensated, so 
far at least as my slight acquaintance with them extends, by much 
strength or acuteness, and still less by any impressive eloquence. Some 
of his treatises, and we may instance his reply to Henry VI IL, or the 
book " against the falsely-named order of bishops," can be described as 
little else than bellowing in bad Latin. Neither of these books display, 
as far as I can judge, any striking ability. It is not to be imagined, 
that a man of his vivid parts fails to perceive an advantage in that close 
grappling, sentence by sentence, with an adversary, which fills most of 
his controversial writings j and in scornful irony he had no superior. 
His epistle to Erasmus, prefixed to the treatise De servo arbitrio, is 
bitterly insolent in terms as civil as he could use. But the clear and 
comprehensive line of argument which enlightens the reader's under- 
standing, and resolves his difficulties, is always wanting. An unbounded 
dogmatism, resting on an absolute confidence in the infallibility, prac- 
tically speaking, of his own judgment, pervades his writings ; no indul- 
gence is shown, no pause allowed, to the hesitating ; whatever stands in 
the way of his decisions, the fathers of the church, the schoolmen and 
philosophers, the canons and councils, are swept away in a current of 
impetuous declamation ; and as everything contained in Scripture, ac- 
cording to Luther, is easy to be understood, and can only be understood 
in his sense, every deviation from his doctrine incurs the anathema of 
perdition. Jerome, he says, far from being rightly canonised, must, but 
for some special grace, have been damned for his interpretation of St. 
Paul's epistle to the Romans. That the Zwinglians, as well as the 
whole church of Rome, and the Anabaptists, were shut out by their 
tenets from salvation, is more than insinuated in numerous passages of 
Luther's writings. Yet he had passed himself through several changes 
of opinion. In 1518, he rejected auricular confession ; in 1520, it was 
both useful and necessary ; not long afterwards, it was again laid aside. 
I have found it impossible to reconcile, or to understand, his tenets con- 
cerning faith and works ; and can only perceive, that if there be any 
reservation in favour of the latter, not merely sophistical, of which I am 
hardly well convinced, it consists in distinctions too subtle for the people 
to apprehend. These are not the oscillations of the balance in a calm 
understanding, conscious of the difficulty which so often attends the 
estimate of opposite presumptions, but alternate gusts of dogmatism, 
during which, for the time, he was as tenacious of his judgment as if it 

had been uniform. 
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pamphleteer-— opposing dogmatic imiovation to the dogmatism of 
the established creed ; for it is dogmatism alone which moves or 
satisfies the mass of mankind. The indistinct and indefinite in 
polemics is always ineffective. Where Luther hesitated and fluc- 
tuated, or took a middle ground^ as in the sacramental question^ 
there he was speedily supplanted by bolder and more decided 
asserters. Both Robertson, then^ and Mr. Hallam^ may be in the 
right. In the general history of the Reformation Luther may de- 
servedly be the prominent, the central figure of the design ; while 
the Uterary historian, calmly surveying his works, inquiring what 
perpetual, what indestructible book he has delivered as an inhe 
ritance to posterity, will be inclined to call in question that over- 
weening fame which is attached to his name ; may express some 
natural wonder that he exercised such unparalleled power over 
his age and country. But has Mr. Hallam done full justice even 
to the literary character of Luther ? His great literary work is 
unquestionably the translation of the Bible. It created, we may 
almost say, the German language. The older poems, the Nibe- 
lungen and the Lays of the Minnesingers, had not performed 
the function exercised by the poets of Italy, Spain, and England^ 
and to a certain degree, of France. They had not formed a 
standard of language intelligible throughout the country. Even 
Theuerdank is in a dialect ; and in essaying another of the old 
German poems recently issued from the same press at Quedlin- 
berg-Kutun, we found that we had to learn a new language. In 
this respect Luther was the Homer of Germany. The Bible 
consolidated at least the north of Germany into one nation ; it 
was the common bond of nationality ; and the Reformation — 
which seemed entirely to quench the spirit of invention through- 
out the whole land — which was succeeded by a long tract of total 
barrenness in the national literature — by this one gift more than 
compensated for the evil it had wrought. When the Ger- 
man was to have its late revival — a revival which took place 
almost within our own days — when it was again to burst forth 
with all the burning vigour of long-suppressed, long-suspended 
life — when it was to swarm, as it were, with native philosophers, 
poets, historians — writers in every branch and in every depart- 
ment of letters — the language of Luther's Bible was the great 
well of ' German undefiled,' which not only afforded a powerful 
and copious vocabulary to the writer, but had prepared, as it 
were, the ear and the understanding of the reader in every class 
of society for the prose of the Kants and the Jacobis^ and the 
poetry of the Schillers and the Goethes of the present age. 

We should not do justice to Mr. Hallam, if we were not to give 
some example of the manner in which he treats subjects more 
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of moral principle and Christian endurance, which tells ns that it is 
better not to exist at all, than to exist at the price of virtue ; but few in- 
deed of the countrymen and contemporaries of Machiavel had any 
daim to the practice, whatever they might have to the profession, of 
such integrity. His crime, in the eyes of the world, and it was truly a 
crime, was to have cast away the veil of hypocrisy, the profession of a 
religious adherence to maxims which at the same moment were violated.' 
—p. 560. 

We transcribe without mutilation the remarks on the Discourses 
of Machiavel. It is well for society^ with its present manifest ten- 
dencies, to consider the influence of democracy in all its bearings. 
It is true that great wisdom is required to apply the lessons of an- 
cient history, or of political writers so far removed from our own 
times, and living in a social state so different from our own as 
Machiavelli. But to the calm and judicious mind, which can 
separate that which is universal and inmiutable, from that which is 
extraneous and temporary — ^which can frame and adapt the great 
leading principles to modern uses — they are not less worthy of 
study. But we break off, as well aware that we can add nothing to 
the authority of Mr. Hallam on such subjects. 

* The discourses of Machiavel upon the first books of Livy, though 
not more celebrated than The Prince, have been better esteemed. Far 
from being exempt from the same bias in favour of unscrupulous politics, 
they abound with similar maxims, especially in the third book ; but 
they contain more sound and deep thinking on the spirit of small re- 
publics, than could be found in any preceding writer that has descended 
to us ; more probably, in a practical sense, than the Politics of Aristotle, 
though they are not so comprehensive. In reasoning upon the Roman 

fovernment, he is naturally sometimes misled by confidence in Livy ; 
ut his own acquaintance with modem Italy was in some measure the 
corrective that secured him from the errors of ordinary antiquaries. 

* These discourses are divided into three books, and contain 143 chap- 
ters with no great regard to arrangement ; written probably as reflections 
occasionally presented themselves to the author's mind. They are built 
upon one predominant idea ; that the political and military annals of 
early Rome having had their counterparts in a great variety of parallel 
instances which the recent history of Italy furnished, it is safe to draw 
experimental principles from them, and to expect the recurrence of simi- 
lar consequences in the same circumstances. This reasoning, founded 
upon a single repetition of the event, though it may easily mislead us, 
from an imperfect estimate of the conditions, and does not give a high 
probability to oiu* anticipations, is such as those intrusted with the safety 
of commonwealths ought not to neglect. But Machiavel sprinkles these 
discourses with thoughts of a more general cast, and often applies a 
comprehensive knowledge of history, and a long experience of mankind. 

* Permanence, according to Machiavel, is the great aim of government. 
In this very common sentiment among writers accustomed to republican 
forms, although experi«[ice of the mischiefs generally attending upon 
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Art. III. — 1. Letter from W. R, Hamilton, Esq., to the Earl of 
Elgin, on the New Houses of Parliament. Lond. 1836. 

2. A Second Letter from the same to the same. Ibid. 1837. 

3. Letter to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., on the Expediency of 
a better System of Control over Buildings erected at the Public 
Expense. By lieutenant-Colonel Sir Edward Cust. 1835. 

4. Strictures on Architectural Monstrosities, 8f'C. By T. Juvara. 
1835. 

5. An Apology for the Architectural Monstrosities of London, S^c. 
By an Architect. 1835. 

6. Thoughts on rebuilding the Hmises of Parliament. By Arthur 
William Hakewill, Architect. ]835. 

7. Answer to Thoughts on rebuilding, 8fC. By Benjamin Ferrey, 
Architect. 1835. 

8. A Letter to A. W. Hakewill. By A. Welby Pugln^ Architect. 
1835. 

9. Prospects of the Nation in regard to its National Oallery. 
By Charles Purser, Architect. 1833. 

10. An Apology for the Designs of the Houses of Parliament 
markea' PhiU Archimedes,^ ^c. Second edition, with a Sup- 
plement. By W. Wilkins. 1836. 

XITE have lately read (probably in some library for the difiusion 
' * of useful knowledge) that the wants and pleasures of man- 
kind, productive of the arts, are all comprised in the supply of 
the three great necessities of life, — raiment, food, and habitation. 
The author continues to remark, with equal sagacity, that the two 
first of these sources of civilization are unfortunately restricted 
within narrow limits, as nobody can wish to wear above two or 
three coats at a time, or a larger portion of lower integuments 
than a Dutchman. Likewise, in spite of the skill with which 
our power of deglutition has been enlarged by gastronomy, 
there is still a point — ^valde deflendum ! — ^beyond which the most 
intrepid gourmand cannot proceed and live. In these, then, as 
he observes and laments, great capitals cannot be indefinitely 
expended; and genius can seldom be either excited or re- 
warded, in proportion to the case of those more fortunate vir- 
tuosi who are employed in constructing or embellishing our 
dwellings. We, indeed, recollect instances in which this funda- 
mental law of our nature has been somewhat contravened. In 
one of the economical reforms of Calonne or Necker, under the 
old monarchy of France, restricting the personal expenses of the 
sovereign as an example for his subjects, an ordonnance announced 
that, for the future, his majesty would graciously content himself 
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K Edward Cust to reoommend the experiment of free competition^ 
Kwith an unprofessional Commission to decide on the merits of the 
u. rival artists. He, in his letter to Sir Robert Peel (p. 17), pro- 
B claims, in a very decided tone, the inferiority of all our recent 
K public buildings to the contemporary edifices with which the 
^ sovereigns of Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, Brunswick, and France 
(even before the three glorious days) had contrived to embellish 
Uieir capitals. Mr. Juvara (p. 9) and his brother-architect, the 
' Apolc^st,' assent to this provoking statement, and we look in 
vain for its contradiction. 

It is not, then, because despotic monarchs direct the architect, 
or delegate to favourites the selection, expenditure, and control of 
public works, that the fettered genius of the professor is unable to 
attain excellence^ — for their success has been acknowledged. We, 
on the contrary, whose public opinions are uncontrolled — (as our 
artists it seems have been) ; possessing unrivalled specimens of 
Grecian taste ; expending, at least, (if not possessing,) sums from 
^ which the richest of the continental monarchs might have shrunk 

* in dismay ; and abounding, as we daily allow ourselves to boast, 
' with native genius capable, if called into action, of the most brilliant 

* achievements, admit, however reluctantly, our inferiority, and con* 
' sole ourselves with new experiments and controverted theories to 
' remove or, at least, account for it. Before we proceed further in 
> these darkling paths — ^it must seem strange that none of the com-^ 

plainants should have suggested the very obvious resource of pror 
curing, if possible, from the sovereigns who have outrivalled us, 
the grand secret of freemasonry by which their superiority has 
been attained. Why not set the Foreign Office in motion ? A 
« protocol or two from Lord Palmerston would, at least, be an- 
swered by assurances of the most perfect amity. Thus encouraged, 
might we not hope that the German monarchs would by and bye 
impart to a friendly power the mode by which their capitals have 
been adorned ? But even in case our diplomacy should fail in 
that inauspicious quarter, we might, surely, find out the Parisian 
or Calmuck recipe for architectural chefs-d'oeuvre, by assigning 
one more special commission of discovery to Dr. Bowring. This 
would appear to us a more direct method of obtaining the infor- 
mation necessary for our future guidance than any of the new 
commissions -—or committees — proposed in lieu of that whose 
award has been so fiercely impugned. For though the professors 
of art and their employers are aware, like Polonius, ^ that this 
effect defective comes by cause,' they are by no means agreed 
either as to the cause or the remedy. 

Our practice hitherto, as briefly stated by Sir Edward Cust, had 
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Many of the disappointed Eighty have thought fit to appeal to 
ah enlightened pubUc ; and^ however differing on every other 
pointy these all agree that professional study and technical know- 
ledge of the art which they profess^ are indispensable requisites 
for judging of their labours^ and could never have been expected 
from an amateur commission. The argument may seem plausible^ 
but is in fact unfounded. If architecture aspires beyond the mere 
exercise of a trade^ to rank with those finer arts whose predcnni- 
nant merit is the influence they possess over the feelings and ima- 
gination of man^ its highest pretensions must^ like those of its 
sister arts^ be subject to general laws, and its best prize of ad- 
miration awarded by an unprofessional tribunal. It may be an- 
swered that it is no wonder we should regard with some distaste 
a doctrine which, generally applied, would give the quietus to 
our own criticism on the poetry of our time ; — and we admit this 
point. Unquestionably, if none but poets can hope to appreciate 
with justice anything that is called a poem, we must forego a 
great deal of agreeable speculation, — ^but future bards will have 
io encounter in their own genus irritabile a much severer tribunal 
than ours has ever been. We beg to shelter ourselves — and 
palliate at least the appointment of the Commissioners — by the 
well-known answer of Johnson^ when pressed by Boswell with a 
similar argument : ^ Why, yes, Sir,' said the Doctor, ' a man may 
complain of a bad chair or table who never made either in his 
life. It is not his trade to make tables.' 

The defect which we should most readily have anticipated in 
a synod of poetical critics, is precisely that which more or less per- 
vades the architectural controversy before us — and it seems even 
to have influenced the Commission in the restrictions which they 
imposed on the competitors ; we mean that exclusive predilection^ 
the inevitable offspring of self-love, which narrows the range of 
art I and limits genius itself to some one style. In poetry, as once 
in painting, the professors are, we believe, still . divided into 
schools, each of which grossly imdervalues, or even denies alto- 
gether, the claim of the highest excellence, if not exhibited in its 
own favourite form. The great masters whom respectively they 
pretend to adore, knew no such rivalry ; — Milton did not depre- 
ciate the ' wood-note wild ' of Shakspeare, or Pope the ' fiery pace ' 
of Dryden ; but the imitators are implacable, on the same prin- 
ciple that the party leaders of a market-town hate each other 
cordially, while the prime -minister and his leading competitor 
entertain — (or at least in former days entertained) — for each 
other the ' most perfect respect and consideration.' We need no 
stronger proof of the narrow feeling which now animates our pro- 
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Hellenist might have tried^ — and ascertained — ^the extent to 
which the exquisite proportions of his favourite style could be 
made available for complicated edifices on the largest scale. The 
emulation of others might have led them to avoid this difficulty, 
by selecting from the more tractable magnificence of the Roman 
art, forms of domes and vaulted halls, less pure, perhaps, but even 
more rich and gorgeous than those of Greece, or at all events 
more easily adapted to the scale and use for which the plan was 
wanted ; or with a well -merited admiration of Michael Ai^lo 
and Palladio, in the spirit of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren, they might have sought, in a more modern form, for new 
and elegant combinations already adapted to public and civic ar- 
chitecture. The Goths would scarcely fail to have advanced 
their claim — and our old domestic buildings would have been ran- 
sacked and reproduced, under the vague designation of the Tudor 
style, which includes almost every incongruity we ever imported, 
except monastic and ecclesiastical Gothic, down to the age of 
Charles I. The number and variety of plans produced would 
have cultivated and enlarged the public taste on wider and more 
general principles than it has yet perhaps attained to ; and even 
if, with such a range of choice before them, the Commissioners 
had ultimately been seduced to deviate from the orthodoxy of the 
adjoining works of older standing, it must have been allowed 
that no preliminary prejudice of any sort had been manifested ; 
and the public would hardly have doubted that the decision 
rested on open, candid, and mature deliberation. 

We agree, then, with Mr. Hamilton in his conclusion on this 
point, as cordially as we respect and admire the spirit, learning, 
and ingenuity with which he supports whatever opinion he adopts. 
We moreover admire as much, if not so exclusively as he does, 
the exquisite symmetry of art displayed in the golden age of 
Greece and her dependencies ; but we cannot follow him in his 
depreciation of the Italian, and still less of the Gothic school, or 
join in lamenting as a corruption of architecture an invention that 
extended its utility and application so widely as the discovery 
of the arch and vaulted dome, so conspicuous in the works of 
Rome and her disciple kingdoms. Undoubtedly that invention 
rendered inevitable a deviation from forms which the taste of the 
Greeks had impressed with a perfection that pervaded almost 
,every branch of art and literature cultivated in their favoured land ; 
but, in such deviation, the principles of admiration and the im- 
pressions of beauty and sublimity on the human mind remained 
the same. It is to these ^general principles of excellence,' re* 
commended by Mr. Hamilton himself, in his quotation from Mr. 
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istics of the Grothic were essentially elements of a pure religious feeling, 
how could it have been attributed by some writers to the over-arching 
groves or wicker temples of our pagan ancestors in the north, by others 
to the Saracens of Spain, or to the mosques and palaces of Fez, by some 
to the buildings of Ispahan, and again to the splendid and monstrous 
monuments scattered over the peninsula of India ? Where, then, in the 
present better times, can be the value of associations leading us back to 
those which, with a few splendid exceptions, were in various degrees and 
forms chiefly remarkable for the worship of stocks and stones.' — Hamilton^ 
pp. 14-16. 

Mr. Hamilton is undoubtedly supported in these opinions by 
many professional authorities, who, with Lord Orford, imitated the 
details of Gothic art, and neglected the principles on which its 
charm depended ; as well as by those who discovering, with better 
taste, the incongruity with which such ornaments had been recently 
applied, too indiscriminately condemned the original models as 
well as their unsuccessful imitations. But against the verdict 
pronounced by such professors we are content to oppose one un- 
professional opinion, of an author not ignorant or negligent of 
Grecian or Italian art, science, philosophy, or literature, but yet 
one who could love — 

* the high embowed roof 

And antique pillars massy proof. 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light.' 

Should Mr. Hamilton still think that the connexion of this 
gloomy mode of building with religious feeling arises from a false 
and fantastic prejudice, he will, we humbly hope, forgive us if 
upon that question, as well as the effect produced by Gothic 
architecture on minds of genius and sensibility, we prefer the 
testimony of John Milton to that of the ablest architectural pro- 
fessor that has flourished since the Tower of Babel. 

We cannot allow its inferiority — the inferiority of Cologne, 
Strasburg, Amiens, and our own Gothic structures — to the 
Norman, or rather Lombard buildings which they superseded; 
or discern, in the subsequent architecture of ^the Elizabethan 
age,' superior taste, or an equal knowledge of mechanical science 
and recognised principles. We believe, on the contrary, as Mr. 
Hope and other recent inquirers have suggested, that the Gothic 
style griew out of the difficulties which in Germany opposed the 
complete development of the older and more massive manner 
of Lombardy, and which the increasing science of the free com- 
panies of architects alone enabled them to surmount. They de- 
viated at once from every technical principle of Grecian or 
Italian growth, by adopting in the interlacing of their groined 
roofs a pointed arch, supported by rows of lofty corresponding 
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visfed and carried such conceptions into execution^ displayed more, 
— ^far more^ — ^mechanical skilly and no less intellectual reJEinement, 
than had been exhibited in the construction of the most finished 
Grecian temple. The arbitrary principles of art were necessarily 
reversed when worshippers no longer remained in the ornamented 
portico and peristyle of the heathen structure^ but under the 
Christian ritual were received into the interior halls of the basilica^ 
newly decorated for a less sensual worship. The classical principles 
of symmetry and proportion were necessarily superseded where 
indefinite altitude had been selected as the object of attainment. 
But in truth the best patrons and admirers of Grecian art itself had 
never been insensible to the influence of similar associations. The 
torches that shed their mysterious light on the fuliginous statues 
of their deities^ and the towering rocks over which some of their 
noblest temples domineer, unrivalled by more lofty contiguous 
buildings, alike attest the principles wluch actuated the Gothic 
architects in the universal impression produced by height and 
obscurity. Reversing the charm of synunetry itself by which 
mankind had been enchanted, these innovators sought and found, 
for feelings as strong and universal, a countervaUing beauty in 
well-selected contrasts. Their rich and minute tracery of tombs 
and shrines, contiguous to the plainer and more massive piers 
and arches, was not the mere wantonness of barbaric ornament ; 
they knew that the column would seem more majestic, and the 
tracery still finer and more delicate, from this collocation. 

Externally they not only rejected the horizontal entablature of 
the Grecian colonnade, but reversed its form, and diminished, 
instead of increasing, the projection of every moulding as it as- 
cended to the summit. To churches thus constructed the taper- 
ing tower or heaven-directed spire were natural and appropriate 
adjuncts ; and so long as it continues to be thought indispensable 
that a steeple or lofty belfry should be annexed to such, we hope 
that the style will not be abandoned with which alone they are 
really compatible. In churches of the Grecian or Itahan model 
the steeple is never an essential part, but usually an ugly and 
anomalous excrescence, whether stuck on to the principal faqade, 
or bestriding with unwelcome weight the pediment of a portico. 
To these, if orthodoxy would allow us, we should infinitely prefer 
the detached towers or campanili, which in Italy are occasionally 
erected, as leaving the principal building unencumbered. Such 
towers, however, are frequently ugly in themselves ; as the forms, 
though adopted in the later time of declining art at Rome, are 
incompatible with the principles of a purer and more classic age. 
The foil effect of height can never be produced by a succession 
of littie edifices, each retaining its own definite proportion, and 

each 
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more agreeable to their feelings than by bequeathing huge 
to the posterity of their neighbours. The almost simul- 
suppression of that scientific corporation of freemasons^ to 
Europe had been originally indebted for the design and 
-ution of such elaborate structures^ contributed still more im- 
[y and summarily to their dereliction. The revival of a 
Roman style in Italy, (where art had been less progressive,) 
easier of construction, and demanding less science in its 
.y superseded gradually, though in a fantastic taste, the 
and more impressive inventions of the north — which were 
decried as barbarous and Gothic, for precisely the same 
that induced every wine-merchant in Europe to discover 
xnuch new Hock was preferable to old, when Blucher and 
axmy in their Rhenish campaign had exhausted the reser\'oir 
cidelberg, and swallowed the contents of the twelve re- 
jed apostles. 
jN'o higher principles than those of military defence, convenient 
l>itation, or individual display and temporary fashion, had been 
*pted for our civic halls and domestic dwellings ; and none such 
ear to have been applied to them in the sumptuous patch- 
of the Tudor times, till Inigo Jones and his contemporaries 
*^JtToduced from Italy a systematic architecture, not inconsistent 
^^^tli the regal magnificence of the palace, or the simpler elegance 
^^ a private mansion. Individual taste and professional genius, 
^'^ell worthy of its reward, have indeed been displayed in modern 
^*Xiitations of the older fashion ; but the beauty they possess belongs 
^^tlier to the painter than the architect, and those who would 
^^eate it should take counsel from Gaspar, Claude, or Rubens, 
father than from Palladio or Vitruvius. The general character 
^xid composition of the landscape is at least as essential to success 
^8 the dwelling which it accompanies; but, in the streets and 
squares of a town, we cannot fancy that a style of mere transition 
from ancient to modem manners should be entitled to any sort 
of .preference, unless when the particular locality appears conse- 
crated to historical recollections of a corresponding date. 

We revert always with pleasure to those unmatched productions 
of the Greeks, which Mr. Hamilton so eloquently recommends to 
the attention of the student. They well deserve that attention ; 
but here also the difficulty of comprehending and copying the 
details of their design is infinitely less, than that of applying its 
. principles to modem exigencies. We have no dearth of artists 
who are familiar with its alphabet, but, with a few exceptions, 
their attempts to revive its language have been miserably unsuc- 
cessful. How different indeed was the mode of study, and the 
encouragement^ by which the Greeks themselves attained the stan- 
dard 
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of its rariety may be^ we cannot prefer the chaste nnifonnity 
r . suburban edifices^ or the newer parts of Edinburgh, Bath; 
^ CDur growing watering places, where long rows of shops 
4- - Taouses, as dissimilar as possible in their appropriation, — 
eer's and the pastrjrcook's, the reading-rooms and riding- 
s' — are tortured into strict uniformity, exactly of the same 
' with the same thin ^ slices of pilasters,' the same little 
of ornament, each perhaps with its own small portico, 
SL larger in the centre of the division, as tiresome as a regiment 
T-xnshouses or the sprawling Leviathan of an overgrown hospi- 
Again, when a spacious area is destined for a single large 
public edifice, an agglomeration of minute parts is too often 
tituted as an equivalent for one grand and harmonious struc- 
^'^- No beauty is more conspicuous in the best and purest 
^^ximnents of the Grecian s^e than the skill with which each 
^*^V>ordinate member of their architecture is combined in the 
^^■^xxiation of one simple and majestic whole; — and yet how very 
^Iciom have we applied this leading principle with success, even 
'^ "tlie c(mstruction of edifices where every part has been evidently 
"^^^clied and selected from the works of Greece and of her colo- 
^^^s. We, in truth, possess few memorials of that classic period 
^^^^cept temples, choragic monuments, and propylaea ; and most of 
^*iese are on a scale comparatively small, and incommensurate 
^^ith the spaces as well as with the purposes to which we apply 
"^^em, in the construction of our complicated dwellings or our 
X^ublic offices. 
- In short, while many of our artists and amateurs would direct 
^n almost exclusive attention to this justly valued style, we feel 
less apprehension of its being neglected than of its continuing to 
fee egregiously misapplied. We cannot, in fact, copy it in its most 
V>eautiful arrangements. External colonnades, the luxury of a warm 
* climate, exclude the sunshine, of which we can so rarely have too 
inuch, from ours ; temples make but indifferent churches, and worse 
houses. Windows and chimneys have no prototypes in the build- 
ings of Athens, Sicily, or lokiia. Nor are the ^disjecta membra* 
of the Parthenon or Erectheum equally effective when strewed, 
or scattered piecemeal, over our perforated faqades, with semi- 
oolumns or pilasters between rows of bald and inniunerable 
windows. Little Dorian columns, supporting an arched basement^ 
or surmounted bj two or three rows of plain stuccoed stories, 
derive no benefit from being modelled on those of the Paestan 
temples. The beahtiful* little monument of Lysicrates, faithfully 
copied^ has been in lij^e manner perched on the top of jfour or 
five of our new churches ; but though we have ^ multiplied the 
munber ' we have not ^increased the joy ' with which its singular 

elegance 
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rioa's maid, in primitive simplicity, a portico, the indispensable 
necessary of architectural life, is patched on to every visible wall 
of our rising pseudo-palaces. 

The Athenian style is, indeed, the source and fountain of all 
good architecture, as Mr. Hamilton has most judiciously re- 
marked ; and at the source its viraters have been pure and bril- 
liant; but, alas! they are derived from the stream precisely at 
the point most distant from that channel into which we labour to 
divert them for our own wants. Its very perfection, in the sym- 
metrical dependence of every separate ornament and proportion 
to the general design, unfits it for mutilation. The characteiistic 
beauty of its colonnades, with their frequent pillars, and small 
intercolumniations — especially in the noblest and most majestic of 
its orders^ the genuine Doric, supporting, and appearing fit to sup- 
port, their own massive roof and projecting entablature— disap- 
pears at once when tortured into a different arrangement. Too 
important for mere decoration, it cannot, we think, be gracefully 
employed, except where it is, or at least seems to be, an essential 
and integral part^ supporting the structure in which it is intro- 
duced, and crowned by its own rich and peculiar embellishments. 
When deprived of these, overshadowed by loftier buildings, or 
crushed into insignificance by the ranges of an upper story, no- 
thing can atone for the meagreness and monotony of its effect. 

Alive to the principles, though unfettered by the technicalities 
of art, the masters of Rome altered rather than corrupted the 
forms of architecture in their bridges, baths, and arched domes, 
the obvious models of reviving Italy ; which Michael Angelo, Pal- 
ladio, and others, were destined to apply with such admirable 
effect to the civil and domestic purposes of modern life. Natu- 
ralized in England by the genius of Jones and Wren, de- 
veloped by their followers, — and refined by none more than 
by Lord Burlington, — it deserves, we think, to be well exa- 
mined before we discard it, either for the fantastic incongruities of 
the Tudors, or the superior purity of a Grecian style which pre- 
vailed when arches and domes were not invented, and temples, 
not dwellings, were in question. No style has been so completely 
adapted to the abodes of modern opulence and luxmy, — none in- 
vented in which the effect of richness and graceful grandeur can 
be better displayed in a large or public building, and elegance 
and propriety in a small one. Devised for habitation, there is no 
difficulty in its application, or appearance of imposture in its 
design. Its houses look like dwellings, its halls are civic, and its 
palaces are royal. 

In their compositions also, no less than in the simpler edifices 

of the classic school, the artist may learn the pervading though 

neglected 
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of the occupier. Showers of little white globules shaped like 
tadpoles^ but representing tears, are seen to fall over a coffin 
down the darkened facade of the undertaker; feet are indued 
with shoes or boots, on the cobbler's ; beer is decanting itself in 
graceful curves over the doorway of Boniface — and a tempting 
portraiture of haggises and sheep's-heads denotes the butcher. 
But in spite of the propriety that dictated this decorative style, we 
cannot recommend it in an age of literature, when the Phonetic 
system of the alphabet is daily superseding the more venerable 
hieroglyphics. 

We have desired to express the principles on which our own 
general opinions have been formed, rather than to take part in 
those controversies on the National Gallery, and the composition 
of the Commission that have awarded the prize to Mr. Barry, 
which occupy most of the pamphlets named at the head of our 
paper. Without either advocating or impugning that award in 
other respects, we can comprehend their preference, and account 
for his success, from the general unity of conception and design 
which pervades his drawing. This may be a beauty too dearly 
purchased ; but we point it out as one that in other instances has 
been most conspicuously neglected ; and we prefer the incorrect- 
ness even of Vanbrugh himself, when combined with it, as at 
Blenheim and Castle Howard, to the purest and most faultless 
assemblage of Uttle Greek faqades, substituted for a single large 
one, merely because they equally cover the allotted space of 
ground. As for the National Gallery, the voice of artists, ama« 
teurs, and the public at large speaks, we believe, but one opinion 
— ^we, at least, have never heard a single word uttered in favour 
of the building, either per se, or considered with reference to the 
magnificent position which it has been allowed to occupy. 

We should be sorry to volunteer even our anonymous services as 
commissioners for constructing the houses of parliament^ and more 
especially to pass judgment on their interior arrangement in the 
plan of Mr. Barry, which Mr. Wilkins has so keenly denounced ; 
for, though we think an unprofessional tribunal quite as compe- 
tent to admire the beauty of an elevation as a synod of architects, 
we should consult the latter in devising accommodation, ever since 
an amateur friend of ours designed for himself one of the prettiest 
houses imaginable, and proceeded with the utmost satisfaction till 
a stonemason reminded him that he had forgotten the staircase. 

Our voice, however, is ' not for war,' and we think that opinions 
and criticisms, directed by the soundest knowledge, lose much of 
their weight from the needless asperity with which they have too 
often been expressed in the course of this controversy. In the 
variety of architectural styles proposed and professed^ we may at 

least 
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languages, which are no longer of any application for that purpose ; and 
"tiliexefore not only useless, but mischievous in its effect, from giving to 
"tlie pupil the notion, that he is toiling for that which he will never be 
<^led upon to put to account, and which if he were to attempt, he 
should be laughed at for his pedantry. In the meantime years roll on, 
and the youth has lost all feeling for the real beauties of the books he 
Teads, because they are only put into his hands to teach him a know- 
ledge of words, of long and short syllables, of accents, and the varieties of 
dialects. Though it cannot be denied that some history, some geography, 
some mythology are at the same time taught, these studies are too often 
treated as subservient to a knowledge purely of the language ; and the 
one is so mixed up with the other, " the drilled dull lessons " form such 
a confusion in the yoimg mind, that he becomes sick of the most beau- 
tiful works of man, before he has got half through them; and the 
natural consequence is, that he throws them away the moment he be- 
comes his own master. We are too early accustomed to a familiarity 
with these beauties to feel a proper relish for them, and when we might 
relish them, they pall upon the appetite. Even Homer, the great legis- 
lator of the Greek mind, is neglected because too early taught. To learn 
the dead languages is certainly the first element of a gentleman's educa- 
tion, but how much better, how much easier would they be learnt, if 
they were taught, as we are taught living languages, and as the great 
learned of past days were taught — from simple books, from dialogues, 
firom vocabularies, by interrogatories, preelections, in familiar conversa- 
tion, by which in a few short years, during which the accompaniments 
of this elementary education might also be attended to, and well im- 
printed upon the memory, such as history, &c. — the ordinary difficulties 
of a strange language would be conquered, a large command of words 
and inflections would be obtained, and the youth would gradually en- 
counter the higher works, with ardent curiosity to become acquainted 
with their beauties — and with a sufficient stock of information to enable 
him to understand, and fully to appreciate them. As it is, how often 
does it happen, that whilst engaged in reading the sublime choruses of 
.^schylus, or the splendid periods of Demosthenes, or the nervous 
harangues and narratives of Thucydides, he is at once brought to a stop, 
because he does not know who was the father of Agamemnon, by what 
different principles Pericles and Cleon led the people of Athens, or the 
duties and liabilities of a Trierarch. 

* We learn from Vasari, in his life of Sansovino, that " the construc- 
tion of the library of St. Mark at Venice, which had already in his time 
cost 150,000 ducats, was the signal for the nobles of that republic to 
improve their own private palaces ; previous to this great work, their 
houses and palaces were all of one character ; the same ornaments, the 
same proportions, and old fashioned, without consulting the peculiarities 
of the site, or the purposes required ; but after this time the public and 
private houses were constructed upon new plans, and an improved ar- 
rangement; nor was money spared — the Palazzo Cornaro alone cost 
10,000 ducats." Ought we not therefore also to bear in mind, that the 
building which is now under consideration, and which is to be the most 
VOL. Lviii. NO. cxv. G important 
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It 18^ however^ precisely because the topic itself is not f enerallj 
interesting that we have selected these two volumes for discussion ; 
or rather^ with a view to drawing on them for the gratification ojf 
our readers ; for^ in truths nothing is further from our thoughts 
than discussing the Indian subjects to which they refer. It is 
because we know too well the utter impossibihty of rendering 
such matters popular^ and the disgust with which ninety-nine in 
every hundred readers turn from a book (or an article) disfigured 
by such barbarous names of places and persons as fill thfese 
volumes^ that we venture to assure our friends who may be dis- 
posed to skip them^ in order to get the sooner to the Portuguese 
and Spanish ones^ that by so doing they will lose a prodigious 
mass of curious^ lively^ and certainly most instructive matter^ not 
merely relating to military affairs^ but to an infinite variety of 
other subjects^ in which every person of reflection must take an 
interest. 

We have already (No. CII.) called the attention of our readers 
to some of the most characteristic features of the Duke of Weh 
lington's military character — but we had not space at that time 
to give specimens of his varied talent in writings and the power 
he displays of grappling successfully with every subject, great or 
small — whether it be far from him, or near at hand — intricate 
or simple — familiar to his habits, or totally new to him. He 
describes a battle with the same confidence he fights it ; always 
goes straight to his point, says not a word too much or too little, 
and when the fight is done, sets about treating with his sub- 
dued enemy, in the same direct spirit of fair and manly dealing. 
On no occasion do we see him assume anything which is not quite 
reasonable — the least trace of a wish to profit unhandsomely by 
his advantages ; on the contrary. We see him staying his power- 
ful hand, and ordering his army to halt, lest by advancing too 
rapidly he might utterly destroy his enemy's government, 
which it was not the policy of the East India Company to bring 
about; and yet how dilBcult to stop at the very moment of 
conquest, or all but conquest. • The fort of Gawilghur,' he 
writes, ^ is to be restored, but not till the countries ceded are taken 
possession of< It was impossible to avoid giving it up without 
ruining Ragojee altogether.' — (vol. iii. p. 397.) He even seems 
to derive personal satisfaction from making such conciliatory sacri- 
fices to hMJ subdued enemy. In a letter to Colonel Close he says, 
' I have the pleasure to inform you that I have settled the ques- 
tion with the Rajah of Berar, and have given him the fort of 
Gawilghur.' — (vol. ii. p. 69.) Next, we see him engaged in 
disentangling the intricate mysteries of oriental intrigues and 
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'wfaole details^ the worked-out problem of the ascendancy of 
"virtue and genius over lawless and unprincipled force. 

It is particularly pleasing to remark the manner in which, 
>when a war was over, he invariably acted, as if there never had 
T)een a quarrel between him and the persons he was treating with. 
* When war is concluded,' says he, ' I am decidedly of opinion 
•that all animosity should be forgotten.' (vol. ii. p. 155.) But we 
need scarcely say that he was seldom if ever met half way in 
"this principle by his enemies ; and still less did he find it easy to 
convince his native allies of the expediency of acting upon these 
^wise and generous maxims, so foreign to Indian habits of warfare. 
In a dispatch to Colonel Close, the officer stationed with the 
most troublesome of all his allies, the Peshwah, he says, — 

' I have received another letter and message from Baba Phurkiah ; 
lie throws himself upon the mercy of the company, and asks only for a 
place in which his life will be in safety. 

' The war will be eternal if nobody is ever to be forgiven, and I cer- 
tainly think that the British government cannot intend to make the 
British troops the instruments of the Peshwah's revenge. You must 
decide what is to be done with this person. I have ordered him to quit 
the Nizam's territories, and not to come near this army. The answer 
of the Vakeel is natural — it is, where is a man to go who is not to be 
allowed to remain in the territories of the company, or of the company's 
allies ? When the empire of the company is so great, little dirty passions 
must not be suffered to guide its measures.' — vol. ii. p. 69. 

This same Peshwah, who by the way owed everything to the 
Company and to General Wellesley's exertions, appears to have 
been but an ungrateful and treacherous fellow : indeed, though 
in strict alliance with the British government, he gave them 
fully more trouble by his intrigues with his and their enemies, 
and by his own tergiversation, than their avowed antagonists did 
by open hostilities. In order to give an idea of the character 
and conduct of this sorry wretch, with whom, however, it was his 
duty to act, we beg to refer to the dispatch at page 1 1 5 of vol. ii., 
in which nine facts are given by the Duke of Wellington, of which 
he and others had a perfect knowledge. The whole letter fur- 
nishes a curious picture of an Indian sovereign, and the lengths 
to which treachery, meanness, and rascality of every kind, may be 
carried openly in that country. What light, too, is thrown on 
the Duke of WelUngton's temper in negotiation, when we consider 
that his native allies as well as his avowed foes were, almost 
without exception, such persons as he could write of in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

^ I acknowledge that I have always been induced to view his highness 
the Peshwah's conduct as the effect of weakness and folly ; and I be- 
lieved him to be sincere in his alliance with the company; but while I 

encouraged 
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officer of the district ; * you acted with propriety in complying with 
resident's requisition, but / tremble for the result.* — ^vol. i. p. 378. 

In the sacred writings there occur few passages more impressive 
an the simple announcement that ' Felix trembled.' But from 
o^w diflFerent a cause were his nerves shaken ! The consciousness 
detected guilt shook the frame of the profligate Roman^ while 
e mere possibility of his country being, for one moment, sus- 
ected of acting otherwise than with the purest integrity, unman- 
:»ned the firmest warrior of the age ! 

Most of our readers are already aware, from the perusal of the 
Duke of Wellington's ' General Orders,' how anxiously he always 
^studied to preserve the peace amongst his officers, that he, and 
^hey, and the army at large, might successfully act together 
si^ainst the enemies of their country.* Amongst these letters 
3niany touches of the same kind occur. Above all things, he ap- 
pears to have deprecated the appeal to courts-martial in cases of 
"personal disputes. 

* I have long observed,' he remarks, * that the subjects which have 
come under the consideration of general courts-martial in this country 
are in general referable to private quarrels and differences, with which 
the public have no concern whatever. The character of the officers of 
the army is undoubtedly a public concern ; but in many instances it 
'would be much more proper, and more creditable for both parties, to 
settle these differences by mutual concession, than to take up the time 
of the public by making them the subject of investigation before a general 
court-martial.' — vol. i. p. 375. 

Again, he observes — 

' These courts-martial are distressing indeed at present. We must 
endeavour to stop these trifling disputes, and turn the attention of the 
officers to public matters, rather than to their private concerns. 

■ It occurs to me that there is much party in the army in your quarter ; 
this must be put an end to. And there is only one mode of effecting 
this, and that is for the commanding officer' (N.B. it is the commanding 
officer he is writing to) * to be of no side excepting that of the public, and 
to employ indiscriminately those who can best serve the public, be they 
who they may, or in whatever service. The consequence will be, that 
the service will go on ; all parties will join in forwarding it, and in re- 
specting him ; there will be an end of their petty disputes about trifles, 
and the commanding officer will be at the head of an army instead of a 
party.' — ^vol. i. p. 378. 

In the same spirit he urgently inculcates upon his officers the 
duty of patient obedience and submission to the government they 

* The Duke's Orders, we need hardly remind our readers, were published sepa- 
rately, by Colonel Gurwood, several years ago, in a single volume, which is, or ought 
to be, in every officer's possession, naval as well as militar}', for it constitutes an 
invaluable manual of the general science of discipline. 
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you shotild have anything further to say to me upon tbb subject, I re- 
quest you to do me the favour to call upon me at any hour that may be 
convenient to you. I have the honour to be, Ac.*"^— vol. iii. p. 138. 

Nothing is more interesting than to observe the very different 
ffianner in which the Duke himself takes the unmerited censure 
of his superiors. It seems he had made a report to the Bombay 
government of some circumstances relating to the csonp followers^ 
the truth of virhich that government did not choose to take upon 
}iis authority^ but sent him a letter on the subject received from 
an officer under his own orders. In his answer to the ^ Secretary 
of Government, Bombay/ he adverts to the circumstance in the 
following paragraph, which, while it is as calm as possible, in- 
cludes all the reproof which, according to his views, it was respect- 
ful in him to offer : — 

* I have to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch of the 26th Oc^ 
tober, which contained a copy of a letter from Colonel Woodington upon 
the subject of camp followers. Upon this subject I have only to ob- 
serve, that I might have hoped that a fact which I reported mignt have 
been considered as true, without the necessity of referring to Colonel 
Woodington for an opinion regarding its probability.' — ^vol. i. p. 494. 

Speaking of a petty native chief, who had failed to comply with 
an article of the treaty of peace, and otherwise behaved in a 
manner deserving of punishment at the hands of his own imme- 
diate superiors, but which they appeared unwilling to inflict at his 
suggestion — he writes as follows : — 

' As far ^ I am personally concerned, it is a matter of indifference to 
me whether this man is punished or not ; but if it is to be a principle 
of JBritish policy to introduce among the native powers, the cdlies luid 
dependents of the British government, the principles of good faith and 
political moderation ; and if it is intended effectually to check the de- 
predations of the Marhatta powers, not connected with the British go- 
vernment, of all freebooters, it is necessary to begin by preventing the 
nominal servants of our allies from infringing the treaties of peace, and 
from committing hostilities, and carrying on petty warfare imder the 
shadow of the British power, in direct dispbedience of orders. This 
object can only be effected by punishment where it is deserved.' — vol. ii. 
p. 218. 

And there he leaves the question in the hands of those whom it 
more immediately concerns; for it may be remarked in every 
part of these volumes, as a most striking characteristic of the 
author, that he never says a word too much or too little — never 
exhausts his topic on the one hand, nor leaves his meaning obscure 
on the other — and, above all, never worries his people with unne- 
cessary minuteness of instructions. In short, he takes it for granted 
that the persons he i^ addresi^ipg have ^ome sense, and do not 
require to be told ^verythmgj nor to have that which I^ once 

made 
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long trusted with the conduct of public affairs are in the habit of never 
making public any business, of any description, that it is not necessary 
that the public should know. The consequence is, that secrecy becomes 
natural to them, and as much a habit as it is to others to talk of public 
matters, and they have it in their power to keep things secret or not, as 
they may think proper. 

* I mention this subject to you, because, in fact, I have been the 
means of throwing the public affairs into your hands, and I am anxious 
that you should conduct them as you ought. This is a matter which 
would never occur to you, but it is essentially necessary. 

' Remember that what I reconmiend to you is far removed from mys- 
tery ; in fact, I recommend silence upon the public business upon all 
occasions, in order to avoid the necessity of mystery upon any.' — ^vol. 
iii. p. 563. 

Colonel Gurwood takes occasion, but much too seldom, to 
introduce short notes of his own, in order to elucidate circum- 
stances which the text of the letters does not explain. We greatly 
wish that he would be less diffident on this score, since he must 
have ample means,, in consequence of his communications with his 
illustrious chief, independently of his own extensive professional 
knowledge, to furnish us with many valuable anecdotes and traits 
of character relating to the persons to whom the dispatches 
are addressed. How much, for example, is the interest of this 
friendly and important letter of the Duke's enhanced by the fol- 
lowing truly military story, which Colonel Gurwood has intro- 
duced about Col. Wallace : — 

* A characteristic trait of this officer is recollected by those who 
served with the army in the Deccan. At the siege of Gawilghur, he 
had been charged with the execution of certain details necessary to the 
capture of that place. A heavy gun had been directed to be conveyed 
by night to an important point, and its transportation over the most 
rugged mountain so long baffled all endeavours, that the artillery 
officer, in despair, reported the accomplishment of it to be impossible. 
" Impossible^ Sir ! " exclaimed Colonel Wallace, who had all his 
life maintained the most rigid adherence to obedience ; " impos- 
sible / let us see,*^ He then called for a light, pulled the instructions 
from his pocket, and having read them, said, " Oh no^ not impossible ; 
the order is positive,^' The result evinced the efficacy of the order, and 
also afforded another proof that implicit obedience, when accompanied 
by devoted zeal, will in general overcome every difficulty.' — vol. iii. 
p. 563. — Note, 

There has occurred a curious circumstance respecting this pub- 
lication, which we ought to have mentioned sooner, as it materially 
affects not only the reader's interest in the work generally, but his 
comfort and convenience in its perusal. It appears from the pre- 
face to the third volume, that after the first was published, and 
the greater part of the second printed^ a further collection of 
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At the distant presidency of Madras. For it is rety curious to 
learn, that during the whole of the mighty wars which he carried 
on in India, and during the still more difficult operations in which 
he was engaged in negotiating the treaties of peace and in arranging 
the countries afterwards, he was not strictly the Commander-in- 
Chief of his own army, but all the time nominally under a senior 
officer stationed at Madras. 

It was of course provided for by the Governor-General that 
the efficient leader should not be interfered with by the mere 
official Commander-in-Chief ; but the interesting and highly- 
instructive point for military men to observe is, that although 
General Wellesley was really and truly charged with the ex- 
clusive conduct of the war, and with the multifarious diplomatic 
arrangements connected therewith, he never for a moment pre- 
sumes upon this lofty authority vested in him by the sagacious 
Governor- General, but throughout the whole campaign goes on 
corresponding with and reporting to General Stuart, with the 
most unaffected respect, according to the strictest forms of mili- 
tary etiquette. General Stuart, on his side, appears to have 
behaved with singular discretion and good taste. An inferior 
mind might have been jealous of the prodigious success of ah 
officer his inferior in rank ; but that no such feeling entered his 
breast is evident from the following expressions in one of the 
Duke's letters to him, and which shows, by a pleasing sort of 
reflected light, that General Stuart had very early made the dis- 
covery of that transcendent ability which the world at large were 
not aware of till many years afterwards ; — 

* I had yesterday,' says he, ' the honour of receiving your letter 
of the 20th, and two letters of the 22nd, of March. 

* I must first take the liberty of expressing my acknowledgments for 
the handsome manner in which you have been pleased to notice my 
services in your dispatch to his Royal Highness the Duke of York and 
lo His Majesty's ministers. 

* In the course of the operations intrusted to me, I certainly had dif- 
ficulties to encounter, which are inseparable from all military service in 
this country. But I enjoyed an advantage which but few have had in 
a similar situation ; I served under the immediate orders of an officer 
who was fully aware of the nature of the operations to be performed, 
and who, after considering all that was to be done, gave me his fiill 
confidence and support in carrying into execution the measures which 
the exigency of the service might require. Under these circumstances, 
I was enabled to undertake everything with confidence ; and if I failed, 
I was certain it would be considered with indulgence. 

* I declare,' he adds, with the true warmth of a generous mind, ^ that 
I cannot reflect upon the events of the last year without feeling for you 
the strongest sentiments of gratitude, respect, and attachment; and to 

have 
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ing and important, we have laid before us the method of disci- 
^jiining, so to call it, the native courts with which we were . in 
alliance. Some of these were to be coaxed — some to be threatened 
' -HBome to be deliberately bribed ; and we venture to say, that 
in the whole course of recorded diplomacy, there cannot be found 
a aeries of documents so curious as some of those to which we 
baye just alluded ; we mean, particularly, the dispatches addressed 
to the political residents at the courts of Poonah and Hyderabad, 
and at the Durbars of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar. In 
ahort, it is quite a mistake to suppose that the contents of this 
book are at all similar to those brilliant, biit often unsatisfactory 
aflSdal documents, which we may remember to have seen printed 
in the ' Gazette,' from time to time, during the war, when it 
became necessary to communicate to the public some striking 
reivlt: Here we have cfafZi/ accounts transmitted to (jovemment, 
and to a number of its functionaries, military and civil, in order 
pot only to keep them in full acquaintance with all that had 
passed, and was actually going on, but with what it was proposed 
to do, and why. Thus we are admitted completely behind the 
curtain, and are allowed to see the minutest workings of the ma- 
diines of war and diplomacy, as well as their grander operations. 
Here we have the whole system displayed before us under a hun- 
dred different aspects, by one of the most competent witnesses 
that ever lived, an actor in the scenes, and one of whose perfect 
candour and integrity it is impossible for any man not to feel 
convinced before he has read a dozen of the letters. 

We suppose there are few persons so pacifically disposed, as 
not to take an interest in knowing what directions the Duke of 
Wellington would give to an . officer under him how to fight a 
battle with a regular army of the natives. Writing to Colonel 
Stevenson, he says — 

* There are three lines of operation to be adopted ; to attack the 
enemy, to stand his attack, or to draw off towards me. Supposing you 
determine to have a brush with them, I recommend what follows to 
your consideration. Do not attack their positions, because they always 
take up such as are confoundedly strong and difficult of access ; for which 
the banks of the numerous rivers and nullahs afford them every facility. 
Do not remain in your own position, however strong it may be, or how- 
ever well you have intrenched it, but when you shall hear that they are 
on their march to attack you, secure your baggage, and move out of 
your camp. You will find them in the common disorder of march ; 
they will not have time to form, which, being but half-disciplined troops, 
is necessary for them. At all events you will have the advantage of 

king the attack on ground which they will not have chosen for the 

ie. A part of their troops only will be engaged ; and it is possible 

^ gain an easy victory. Indeed, according to this mode, you 
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every contingency likely to occur. It is not possible within our 
limits^ eyen to refer to more than a few of the most important 
of these. But we cannot resist the temptation of quoting a few 
sentences from a private communication to Colonel Wallace^ in 
which a detailed account is given of the retreat of Colonel Monson^ 
one of the most imfortunate afikirs which ever occurred to tarnish 
the renown of the British arms in India. 

The Duke was never a man to sit down and lament to no 
purpose over' past disasters— ^and addressing a friend^ who held 
a command where the troops might be called upon to act under 
similar circumstances^ his words are as follows : — 

. * The Commander-in-Chief has taken the field, and it is to be hoped 
that he will have an early opportunity of wiping away the disgrace which 
we have suffered. It is wortji while to review the transactions, in order 
that we may see to what these misfortunes ought to be attributed, that in 
future, if possible, they may be avoided. In the first place, it appears 
that Colonel Monson's corps was never so strong as to be able to engage 
Holkar's army, if that chief should qolleot it; at least, the Colonel was 
of that opinion. Secondly, it appears that it had not any stock of pro- 
visions. Thirdly, that it depended for provisions upon certain rajahs, 
who urged its advance. Fourthly, that no measures whatever were token 
by British officer? to collect provisions either at Boondy or Kota, or even 
at Rampoora, a fort belonging to us, in which we had a British garrison. 
Fifthly, that the detachment was advanced to such a distance, over so 
i^any UAp^s^able rivers and nullahs, without any boats collected, or posts 
i;pon those rivers ; and, in fact, that the detachment owes its safety to 
tne rajah of Kota, who supplied them with his boats. 

* The result of these fiacts is an opinion, in my mind, that the detach- 
ment must have been lost, even if Holkftr had not attacked them with liis 
infantry and artillery. In respect to the conduct of the operations, it is 
my opinion that Monson ought to have attacked Holkar in the first 
instance. If he chose to retire, he ought to have been the rear-guard 
with his infantry, and to have sent the irregular horse away with the bag- 
gage. When he began to retreat, he ought not to have stopped longer 
&an a night at Muckundra ; because he must have been certain that the 
same circumstances which obliged him to retire to Muckundra would 
also oblige him to quit that position. The difference between a good and 
ft bad military position is nothing when the troops are starving. The 
same reasoning holds good respecting Mqnson's halt at Rampoora, unless 
he intended tp fight r as he had been reinforced, he ought to have fallen 
back till he was certain of his supplies ; and having waited tiU Holkar 
approadhed him, and particularly as Holkttr's army was not then in great 
strength in infantry and guns, he ought to have vigorously attacked him 
before he retired. When his piquets were attacked on the Banas, he 
ought t0 h^ve supported them with his whole corps, leaving one battalion 
on the northern bank, tp take care of his baggage : and if he had done 
so, ]^e probably would have gained a victory, would have saved his bag« 
gpge, m^ rej;ained his hcnour. 
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jdescribed with a degree of familiarity and spirit, only equalled by 
the energy with which they were undertaken and executed. 

It is pleasing to notice the gentleness of the expressions in which 
the strongest and most positive orders are couched. He scarcely 
ever uses the word ' order ;' and the word ' command/ or even 
' desire/ is not to be found anywhere. It is always ' I request 
you will do so and so ;' ^ You will be so good as to do so and so.* 
See, for instance, vol. iii. pp. 370, 379, 395. Neither does it 
matter whether he is writing to the Governor-General, at Cal- 
cutta, -—or to the Commander-in-Chief, at Madras, — or to a 
native rajah, — or to one of his own officers commanding a detach- 
ment, — or, finally, to one of his own familiar friends and coad- 
jutors ; — the same uniform mildness in the expression, accompanied 
with clearness and force of diction, pervades the whole. Even when 
it is manifest that he is highly displeased with some blundering 
blockhead, whether high in office or in a subordinate station, he 
appears to take the utmost care to avoid wounding the feelings 
of any man ; or, if it be necessary to find fault, it would seem 
to be his study to inflict the minimimi of pimishment necessary 
to accomplish the salutary purpose in view. Nothing seems to 
give him more pleasure than making up a quarrel. The fol- 
lowing sentence shows how well he understands the springs of 
human nature. He is speaking of two natives who were at 
daggers drawn, and whom it was important to bring to good 
terms: — *In order to bring the parties to a decent state of re- 
conciliation and friendship, it will be necessary to save the 
honour of both parties, and that there should be no formal 
stipulation.^ — (vol. i. p. 547.) On another occasion, when two 
British officers, one in charge of the civil arrangements of a 
district, the other of the military, were not on cordial terms, 
he writes to one of them as follows : — ' This arrangement will be 
convenient, as it will save you much time and trouble ; — provided 
there is a perfect understanding between you and Colonel Walker, 
and a sincere desire on both sides to carry on the service, and no 
wish in either to raise his individual personal consequence above 
that of the other, all will go right, and the natives will not perceive 
that there is a divided authority.' — (vol. i. p. 548.) 

The delicacy with which, in the above passage, he hints at th6 
tendency amongst officers so situated to put their own consequence 
before the interests of the public service, is singularly adroit ; but 
we could quote a hundred instances of similar good feeling and 
dexterity in his discipline. 

In defending his officers unjustly attacked, or in supporting 

their just claims to advancement, or to remimeration for losses 

"^ incurred 
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yoked by receiving no answers to the most urgent letters. In 
writing, for instance, to General Lake, he says, — ^ I have never 
received any letter from you ; but I concluded that you had been 
so much occupied as to have wanted leisure to answer the letters 
which I addressed to you, or that your letter had been intercepted. 
I am very sensible,* he adds, *^of the favours conferred upon mo 
and the officers who have served under my command, in the pro- 
motion of Lieut. -Col. Wallace, and others, whom I had the honour 
of recommending to your notice.' — (vol. ii. p. 279.) Yet, in 
spite of all his gentleness, he seems to have been keenly alive to 
the unaccountable neglect of government in the case of his own 
advancement. In a letter to the Governor-Generars private se- 
cretary, dated 8th Jime, 1804, he expresses a wish to return to 
England, and says, — 

* My principal reason for wishing to go is, that I have served as long 
in India as any man ought who can serve anywhere else ;' — [he had then 
been seven years and a half in that country] — ' and I think there ap- 
pears a prospect of service in Europe, in which I should be more Ukely 
to get forward. Another is, that I have been good deal annoyed by 
rheumatism in my back, for which living in a tent during another monsoon 
is not a very good remedy ; and a third is, that I do not think I have 
been very well treated by the King's government. It is now about two 
years since I have been a major-general, and nearly as much since I was 
appointed to the staff at Fort St. George, by General Stuart. Since that 
time it has been perfectly well known that I had led a body of troops into 
the Marhatta territories ; and supposing that I had no other pretensions 
to be placed on the staff, I might have expected a confirmation of Greneral 
Stuart's act, under those circumstances. The staff in India had been 
Under consideration, and another officer had been appointed to it.' 

He then gives various other strong reasons for wishing to go 
borne ; but, true to the principles of discipline and public spirit, 
which appear to reign paramount in his mind at all times, he 
winds up his letter thus : — 

* I need scarcely add, that if the Grovemor-General should think that I 
can be of the smallest use to his plans, I shall remain with pleasure.' — 
vol. ii. p. 294. 

He appears to have been taken at his word, for we find him 
writing, six months afterwards, in the following terms. It ap- 
pears, from the beginning of this letter, and from others which 
we do not quote, that after he had left the Deccan affairs did 
not prosper so well as they had done when he was there to 
guide them ; and, besides that, Holkar, whose transient success 
against a detachment of the British army has already been men- 
tioned, had caused serious alarm in the north. These, and other 
circumstances, induced the Governor-General to wish his brother 
to return to the Deccan, and off he set accordingly. But before 

he 
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.^ many civil authorities; and there is not a single instance on record, 
in any private correspondence, of disapprobation of any one of my 
it», or a single complaint, or even a symptom of ill-temper, from any 
lc of the political or civil authorities in communication with wh6m I 
a-<5.ted. 

* The King's Ministers have as little claim upon me as the Court of 
irectors. I am not very ambitious, and I acknowledge that I never have 

m very sanguine in my expectations that military services in India 
^V"ould be considered in the scale in which are considered similar services 
ixi other parts of the world. But I might have expected to have been 
X>laced on the staff in India; and yet, if it had not been for the lamented 
death of General Fraser, General Smith's arrival would have made .m6 

«i"upemumerary. This is perfectly well known to the army, and is the 

»Tibject of a good deal of conversation. 

* If my services were absolutely necessary for the security of the 
Sritish empire, or to ensure its peace, I should not hesitate a moment 
aibout staying, even for years; but these men, or the public, have no 
Tight to ask me to stay in India merely because my presence, in a par- 
ticular quarter, may be attended by convenience » 

* But this is not the only point in which this question ought to be 
viewed. I have considered whether, in the situation of affairs in India 
at present, my arrival in England is not a desirable object. Is it not 
necessary to take some steps to explain the causes of the late increase of 
the military establishments, and to endeavour to explode some erroneous 
notions which have been entertained and are circulated upon this sub- 
ject? Are there not now a variety of subjects in discussion relating to 
this country, upon which some verbal explanation is absolutely neces- 
sary? I conceive, therefore, that in determining not to go into the 
Deccan, and to sail by the first opportunity for England, I consult the 
public interests not less than I do my own private convenience and 
wishes. 

* I have now detailed the grounds upon which I have formed my 
plans, and determination to go home. However, I must inform you 
that I am not in a hurry to carry them into execution. I am prepared 
for everything, and in five days I can be at Madras ; and on tne other 
hand, if I shotdd see any solid necessity for going- into the Deccan, I 
shall not be remiss in my duty. But I can tell you that I shall not be 
drawn there by mere suspicions and unfounded surmises. 

* Believe me,' &c. — ^vol. ii. pp. 519-521. 

We see in this letter, and indeed in every other, that, however 
urgent the personal motives might be which urged him to follow 
any particular course, his sense of public duty formed the prin- 
ciple by which his conduct was eventually guided. Of this, 
the Duke^s high-spirited and able Editor, in one of those 7U)te8 the 
rarity of which we have already lamented, furnishes an interesting 
example : — 

* On the return of the expedition from Hanover (in the beginning of 
1806)»he was appointed to the command of a brigade of infantry sta- 
tioned 
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We are assured that these papers afford new and striking 
proofs of the versatility and extent of his capacity, and are 
of great interest, as showing how early in life he had mastered 
all the difficulties that presented themselves to him ; — and it must 
be remembered by every attentive reader, that as to this govern-, 
ment, there occurred a most disappointing chasm in Vol. L 
We therefore hope to see the whole of the new treasure worked 
up into Colonel Gurwood's next edition ; and we heartily wish 
it might be found possible to give that edition in a cheaper 
form — and above all, with copious editorial notes in iLSum vulgu 
The dispatches already published have excited in India an in* 
terest, we are told, far beyond that caused by anything which had 
heretofore appeared, and, in the opinion of the best authorities 
there, must do great good, by showing in what manner those 
countries may be successfully governed, and our power firmly 
consolidated, by the strictest adherence to the principles of good 
faith, fair dealing, and moderation in everything. But we must 
repeat, that the great charm and value of this collection in our eyes 
is, that it afibrds such a complete yet artless portraiture of the 
greatest of contemporary minds and characters — such a vivid pic- 
ture of the Duke as a man, as we firmly believe the world never 
before possessed, of a really first-rate historical personage. It ia 
well worth all the autobiographies, that ever were penned with a 
view to publication, put together. 

We conclude by adopting the language of one who never writer 
feebly, but who has been inspired to a more than common energy 
of eloquence by this subject. Mr. W. R. Hamilton, in a note 
to a recent essay on matters of a far different description, takes 
occasion to say of Colonel Gurwood's book — 

* If you only read one portion of these letters, you might fancy the 
writer to have been bred in a merchant's counting-house ; if another^ 
you would say he was a commisscUre de guerre, or a professed diplo- 
matist, a financier or a jurist, or that he had travelled all the world over 
to collect historical and geographical knowledge ; he is the able coun- 
sellor of his equals ; the honest adviser of his superiors ; the merciful 
chastiser of the erring ; the warm friend of the brave, and the best 
practical politician and moralist of his time ; he is throughout the true 
lover of his country, and if there is one quality more prominent than 

the rest, it is his inimitable singleness of heart and soul.'* 

' ■ ' ' ' ' — • ' — — — > 

* Second Letter to Lord Elgin, on the Architecture of the New Houses of Par- 
liamem, p. 61. 
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"worth of their commendations, and partly (as ^e pay in the price of our 
utensils) the fashion. I have been accused of squandering away both 
the public money and my own ; nobody shall ever accuse me of paying 
three obols for the most grandly embossed and most sonorous panegyric. 
I would excite the pleasure (it were too much to say the admiration) of 
judicious and thoughtful men ; but I would neither soothe nor irritate 
these busybodies. I have neither honey nor lime for ants.' — Per. and 
Jsp,y vol. i. p. 245, 

We take no pleasure in pointing out the triumph which, it will 
be suspected, has been obtained over this author s irritability. We 
would rather have watched him in his quiet efforts to establish an 
enduring reputation, to be gained, we cheerfully acknowledge, by 
other means than are sufficient to acquire the popularity of the 
day. The love of posthumous fame no writer has better vindi- 
cated. ' Fame they tell you is air ; but without air there is no 
life for any ; without fame there is none for the best.* And in a 
beautiful passage, very appropriately assigned to Cicero, he thus 
describes and justifies this love of glory : — ^ Everything has its 
use ; life to teach us the contempt of death, and death the con- 
tempt of life. Glory, which among all things between stands 
eminently the principal object, although it has been considered 
by some philosophers as mere vanity and deception, moves those 
great intellects which nothing else could have stirred, and places 
them where they can best and most advantageously serve the 
commonwealth.' We regret that one capable of feeling, and of 
so accurately appreciating, this passion for a lofty and enduring 
fame, could not secure to it a less divided empire over his own 
mind. Neither his habits nor his position in life rendered va- 
luable to him the little buzz of temporary renown ; he should have 
raised his mind to its highest elevation, and kept it there, — ^should 
have written his best, and his best only — and given it forth for 
critics to discover in it what they could, or what they pleased. 

There is a never-dying feud, it seems, between those who write 
for praise, and those who take u}K)n themselves the somewhat invi- 
dious office of its public distribution ; nor is it an easy task to decide| 
which party in the contest has exhibited the most imfaimess, or 
betrayed the worst temper. But whatever the comparative force, 
or bitterness, which the rival factions may bring into the field, we 
may note, if the matter be worth an observation, that the victory 
will always ostensibly remain vdth the authors. Bad critics and 
bad authors are equally abundant ; but while the despised author 
dies quickly out of sight, and is altogether forgotten, the hapless 
and transgressing critic is not always allowed the same refuge of 
oblivion. His name becomes attached to that which he vainly 
attempted to disparage; his disgrace is perpetuated; and rarely 

is 
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humours, bis pitiable arrogance, bis offensive intemperance, dis- 
plays a certain generosity, and a cbivalrous independence of 
opinion, to wbich we would willingly do ample justice. He is 
prepared at all times to be the champion of the weak, the ally 
of the defeated, the applauder of the unregarded or disesteemed. 
If to be fortunate, if to have attained popularity, or rank, or power, 
be manifest provocations of Mr. Landor's hostility, let it be also 
admitted that the neglect or censure of the world, or the im- 
pediment of adverse circumstances, are equally effective in secur- 
ing his approbation or alliance. If our cynic growls, it is at the 
rich man, not the beggar : purple and fine linen he flies at and 
worries — ^he is tame and ci\il — he fawns on the tatters of ad- 
versity. 

The poetry of Byron does not exhibit more wayward and un- 
iameable passion than the prose of Landor. Both of these fugi- 
tives to Italy are fond of parading their love of seclusion and 
their indifference to the opinion of their countrymen, sentiments 
which are sometimes sincere, but never when uttered in a loud or 
angry voice : they are then the efforts only of a proud spirit to 
iransmide some vexation or disappointment which it cannot over- 
come. They who really love seclusion do not find it necessary to 
raise a quarrel with the world in order to reanimate their con- 
tent ; nor is the man who can live without the praise of others, 
very solicitous to convince them of the fact. ^ I,' says Mr. landor 
in one of his prefaces, ^ I, who never ask anything of any man.* 
A heartless boast, if true. He who is unable to receive, as well 
as to give, has learnt but the half of friendship. 

But from the character of the man, which can rarely be ascer-* 
tained with accuracy from his writings, we return to the works 
themselves of our author. In attempts at humour or gaiety — in 
all efforts to raise laughter or excite mirth — the writer of the 
Imaginary Conversations is signally unfortunate. The dialogue 
between the Duke de Richelieu^ Sir Fire Coats, and Lady O ten- 
grin, is one of the longest in the collection ; it is intended to be 
pleasant and facetious; we question whether ten readers have 
been able to make a fair progress from the commencement to the 
end. What wit Mr. Landor possesses (and he is not without wit) 
is such as is calculated, not to raise a smile, but to cut and woimd. 
He is too violent, too intolerant in his censures, ever to admit of 
the playfulness of satire. The animosity by which he appears to 
be actuated against every statesman of the time^, is as injurious to 
his witticism as it is dishonourable to his judgment. If it be true 
(as he himself assures us, and we will not here take upon our* 
selves to dispute) that liUi ConversatioT^s are destined for immor- 

taUty 
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erful^and rich with happy metaphor and well-considered remark. 
Whatever may be thought of the project of reviving — of bringing 
into familiar conversation^ and in a modern tongue^ such men as 
CicerOj and Aristotle, and Plato^ it must be allowed that a lan- 
guage unworthy of them is seldom put into their lips. Great 
skill is also manifested in the conduct of the dialogue. The page 
is not encumbered with matter merely introductory of that which 
the author has at heart to express. The conversation passes with 
ease from one topic to another : there is no abruptness in the 
transition ; and no idle and intrusive attempt to explain at every 
turn why one subject is taken up and another dismissed. We 
are not wearied, as in the dialogues of Shaftesbury, with imperti- 
nent detail to introduce what, as being the manifest object of the 
composition, needed no siich formality. Enough that two men 
are conversing — that they discourse on a subject likely to occupy 
their thoughts — ^and that, one topic being exhausted, a new but 
kindred one is started. In some of the earliest dialogues there is 
a want of fluency in the style, and of easy connexion in the ideas ; 
the reader is apt to suspect that the author is bringing together, 
not without violence, sentences separately produced, and perhaps 
at long intervals. But this aspect of constraint — this detection of 
mosaic workmanship (and it is the detection alone which at any 
time constitutes the fault) does not accompany us far. The style 
assumes as much of the freedom of conversation as is perhaps 
compatible with its strength and accuracy. At least we ourselves 
shovJd be unwilling to barter any portion of these quaUties for a 
more tripping measure, or more flowing cadence. 

The Conversations in which Mr. Landor introduces the cele- 
brated personages of antiquity, please us most ; and to these we 
shall first turn for instances of those happier efforts we have been 
commending. Phocion is made to converse in a manner very 
suitable to one who was a Greek in philosophy, and a Roman in 
virtue. There is one argument, however, which is assigned to him 
against allowing citizens to determine by will the descent of their 
property, which is too frivolous for any but a sophist by profes- 
sion. He is made to object against wills, that in receiving a 
bequest we take to ourselves what nobody has given — ^ for he 
whom you call the giver does not exist, can do nothing, can accept 
nothing, can exchange nothing, can give nothing.' This might be 
very appropriate in the mouth of a quibbling sophist, but ill ac- 
cords with one who — we quote Mr. Landor's own pithy eulogy—- 
* conquered with few soldiers, and convinced with few words.' A 
will was never thought to be the act of the dead, but of the living 
man ; it is the gift of his shield and spear when he shall no longer 
be able to carry them, of his house when he shall no lo]lger inhabit it. 

VOL. LViii. NO. cxv. I The 
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' een compositions of his that do him credit. We must not judge of him 
from his speeches in public : there he is violent ; but a billet of his^ I 
do declare, is quite a treasure, 

* Lady, replied I, Demosthenes is fortunate to be protected by the 
same cuirass as Codrus, 

* The commendations of these people are not always what you would 
think them, left-handed and detractive: for singula^ must every man 
appear who is different from his neighbours ; and he is the most different 

.from them who is most above them. If the clouds were inhabited by 
men, the men must be of other form and features than those on earth, 
and their gait would not be the same as upon the grass or pavement. 
Diversity no less is contracted by the habitations, as it were, and haunts 
and exercises of our minds. Singularity, when it is natural, requires no 
apology ; when it is affected, is detestable 

* Come, a few more words upon Demosthenes. Do not, my friend, 
inveigh against him, lest a part of your opposition be attributed to envy. 
How many arguments is it worth to him, if you appear to act from 
another motive than principle ! True, his eloquence is imperfect : what 
among men is not ? In his repartees there is no playfulness, in his voice 
there is no flexibility, in his action there is neither dignity nor grace : 
but how often has he stricken you dumb with his irony ! how often has 
he tossed you from one hand to the other with his interrogatories ! Con- 

. centrated are his arguments — select, and distinct, and orderly his topics 
— ready and imfastidious his expressions — popular his allusions — ^plain 
his illustrations — easy the swell and subsidence of his periods — his dia- 
lect purely Attic. Is this no merit? Is it none in an age of idle rheto- 
ricians, who have forgotten how their fathers and mothers spoke to them ? 

Praise him, my Eschines, if you wish to be victorious; 

if you acknowledge that you are vanquished, then revile him and com- 
plain. In composition I know not any superior to him; and in an 
assembly of the people he derives advantages from his defects them-* 
selves, from the violence of his action, and from the vulgarity of his 
mien. Permit him to possess these advantages over you : consider him 
as a wrestler whose body is robust, but whose feet rest upon something 
shppery ; use your dexterity, and reserve your blows. Regard him, if 
less excellent as a statesman, citizen, or soldier, rather as a genius or 
demon, who, whether beneficent or malignant, hath, from an elevation 
far above us, launched forth many new stars into the firmament of mind. 

* Eschines, O, that we had been bom in other days ! The best men 
always fall upon the worst. 

* Phocion, The gods have not granted us, Eschines, the choice ef 
- being bom when we would ; that of dying when we would they have. 

Thank them for it as one among the most excellent of their gifts, and 
remain or go, as utility or dignity may require. Whatever can happen 
to a wise and virtuous man from his worst enemy — whatever is most 
dreaded by the inconsiderate and irresolute, has happened to him fre- 
quently from himself, and not only without his inconvenience, but with- 
out his observation. We are prisoners as often as we bolt our doors, 
exiles as often as we walk to Munychia, and dead as often as w.e sleep. 

1 2 It 
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I % would bt a lolly md a Jume to iqfag Aat ^fl« ^"^ ^'^ ^ infaii-r 
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iKmi voMrke. In fine. Eecninet, I ihall then edl the tbaeo bod vki 
llwy MMr mv m: at preteni they are to be bonie, an mnat abobeAe 
aMm thai MWwa ihem.* — Iwu»g. Convers. vol. L p. 134. 

Tkkt «x4ii^liMlin|r parafrraph if to be nndentood, we pvesome, u 
an Muilatiim tU* (hooe bold and heroic aophistriea in wUdi tk 
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M miwjhUv llMftt Mr. IjiihW has made him abound in metapfaor 
HH^( mUi \m aUa>a \4' the most accurate description : 

^ t K 4it^\Av'%Nv. lAMEMi^fEc i» part of a man's diaiacter. 

^ Idv^w^rUvv h M \^Ar» artificial. 
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liyi rt f^H I 'III III. iHi I'lirtiiM'loi'i ami hi* w>rks. The courtier is not 

5Ulil|Hl ill |lil( |lhllo*o|ilM>l\ luul the phiU>sopher is too rigidly 

^*f UM |||U IMmt|l«i|(l \\\\w \^( hi* writiuirs. Metaphysics do 

\nW kHHIl H lllivu\ii'ite study with Mr. Landor ; if 
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they had he could hardly have exercised so sdi^ular a self •denial 
as not to have introduced the subject more directly in some of 
his dialogues. We apprehend that the opinion attributed to 
Diogenes on this matter is also his own. He says in the person 
of the cynic, with much of truth and still more felicity of diction : 

' You metaphysicians kill the flower-bearing and fruit-bearing glebe, 
with delving and turning over and sifting, and never bring up any 
sohd and malleable mass from the dark profundity in which you labour. 
The intellectual worlds like the physical^ is inapplicable to profit^ and 
incapable of cultiuation^ a little way beyond the surface^ — of which 
there is more to manage and more to know than any of you will under- 
take.' — Second Series^ vol. i. p. 485. 

Not seduced, therefore, by the subtleties of Plato, Mr. Landor 
has given such a view of his writings as would naturally be taken 
by one on the look-out for available and practical results ; and if 
the writings of that philosopher were likely to exert an influence 
on the customs or governments of modern nations, he would be 
justified in taking this view of them exclusively. But Plato is of 
value and of interest to us now — not from the immediate utility 
of his politics, his laws, or his ethics — but because his dialogues 
preserve for us those early vigorous attempts at mental philoso- 
phy, wherein the most subtle of human speculations went hand 
in hand with a fancy the most vagrant, and a dogmatism the most 
adventurous. 

In the dialogue between Aristotle and Calisthenes the former 
criticises, with very sound judgment, the Republic of Plato. 

* Plato would make wives common, to abolish selfishness ; the very 
mischief which, above all others, it would directly and immediately 
bring forth. There is no selfishness when there is a wife and family ; 
the house is lighted up by the mutus^ charities ; everything achieved 
for them is a victory ; everything endured for them is a triumph. How 
many vices are suppressed that there may be no bad example ! How 
many exertions made to recommend and inculcate a good one ! Sel- 
fishness, then, is thrown out of the question. He would, perhaps, 
make men braver by his exercises in the common field of affections. 
Now bravery is of two kinds, the courage of instinct and the courage of 
reason : animals have more of the former, men more of the latter ; for 
I would not assert, what many do, that animals have no reason, as I 
would not that men have no instinct. Whatever creature can be 
taught, must be taught by the operation of reason upon reason, small 
as may be the quantity called forth, or employed in calling it, and of 
however coarse matter may be the means. Instinct has no operation 
but upon the wants and desires. Those who entertain a contrary 
opinion are unaware how inconsequently they speak, when they employ 
such expressions as these, — We are taught by instinct. Courage, so 
necessary to the preservation of states, is not weakened by domestic 
ties, but is braced by them. Much is gained both on the side of -in- 
stinct 
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' * Epicurus. I would not interrupt you while you were speaking, nor 
while Leontion was replying ; this is against my rules and practice : 
having now endedy kiss me^ Terrdssa,^ 

This dialogue^ however^ is one of the most beautiful in the 
collection. An ideal of the terrestrial philosopher, whose object 
is to take from death its terrors and from life its agitations^ whose 
noblest instruction is to sacrifice the low pleasures for the higher, 
the violent and brief for the tranquil and continuous, is very ably 
and very elegantly delineated. 

* Very good men,' says Epicurus, * may differ widely from me, and 
very wise ones jnisunderstand me : for, their wisdom having raised up 
to them schools of their own, they have not found leisure to converse 
with me ; and from others they have received a partial and inexact 
report. My opinion is, that certain things are indifferent, and unworthy 
of pursuit or attention, as lying beyond our research and almost our 
conjecture ; which very things the generality of philosophers (for the 
generality are speculative) deem of the first importance. Questions re- 
lating to them I answer evasively, or altogether decline. Again, there 
are modes of living which are suitable to some, and unsuitable to others. 

.... Having seen that the most sensible men are the most unhappy, 
I could not but examine the causes of it : and finding that the same 
sensibility to which they are indebted for the activity of their intellect, 
is also the restless mover of their jealousy and ambition, I would lead 
them aside from whatever operates upon these, and throw under their 
feet the terrors their imagination has created. My philosophy is not 
for the populace, nor for the proud : the ferocious will never attain it : 
the gentle will embrace it, but will not call it mine — I do not desire 
that they should : let them rest their heads upon that part of the pillow 
which they find the softest, and enjoy their own dreams unbroken.' — 
Second Series^ vol. ii. p. 199. 

This is a very agreeable sketch of the philosophy of the garden. 
A little further on our complacent sage thus proceeds : — 

* All schools of philosophy, and almost all authors, are rather to be 
frequented for exercise than freight : but this exercise ought to acquire 
us health and strength, spirits and good humour. There is none of 
them that does not supply some truths useful to every man, and some 
untruths equally so to the few that are able to wrestle with them. If 
there were no falsehood in the world, there would be no doubt ; if there 
were no doubt there would be no inquiry; if no inquiry, no wisdom, no 
knowledge, no genius. Fancy herself would lie miiffled up in her robe, 
inactive, pale, and bloated.* 

The two last sentences are not very accurate. If there were 
no falsehood in the world there might be no genius, or very little ; 
we may even say there would be no wisdom, because by wisdom 
is understood a tried attachment to truth ; but we cannot assert 
that there would be no knowledge, for this would imply an ab- 
sence of all mental existence whatever. Neither is it easy to see 

why 
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posed ; and the blade should be preserved with those which, on the 
holiest of our festivals, are displayed to ns covered in their handful of 
myrtle, as they were carried by Harmodius and Aristogiton.' — ^vol. ii. 
p. 517. 

And even Epicurus departs from his placid and temperate 
character, which throughout the dialogue has generally been pre- 
served to him, to launch forth the following diatribe upon Mr. 
Canning and her late Majesty Queen Caroline : — 

* Even a fugitive slave, a writer of epigrams on walls and of songs 
on the grease of platters, for attempting to cut the throat of a fellow in 
the same household, who soon afterwards was more successful in doing 
it himself, is not only called our citizen, but elected by a large propor- 
tion of our tribes, as the most worthy to administer our affairs. He has 
nothing now to acquire but a little purity of language, and somewhat of 
order and ratiocination. Unhappily one of the last things he uttered 
before the judges, showed his want in all its nakedness : it was a eulogy 
of a drunken old woman, the companion of soldiers and sailors, and 
lower and viler men ; one whose eyes, as much as can be seen of them, 
are streaky, fat, floating in semiliquid rheum : he called her the pride^ 
life, and ornament of polished society. 

* Leoniion. Hardly a Boeotian bullock-driver would wedge in life 
between pride and ornament,* — Second Series^ vol. ii. p. 194. 

The sages of modern times have been treated with less cere- 
mony than their classic predecessors, being too frequently intro- 
duced to display some weakness in their character, or to converse 
on some subordinate topic. Bacon exhibits nothing of himself 
but his unfortunate love of money; and Newton has contrived to 
combine the foibles of his youth and of his old age, bashfulness, 
and a timidity of religious faith which showed itself too easily 
alarmed. Milton talks a little with Marvel on dramatic poetry 
and the introduction of the chorus into comedy. A writer is, and 
ought to be, left at liberty to choose that topic on which he can 
make the best display of his powers ; nor do we presume to exer- 
cise the least dictation upon this point. But as it was evident that 
Milton could not be brought forward in his character of poet 
vrithout creating disappointment, we are rather surprised that, if 
introduced at all, he was not represented in his civil or political 
relation. If Mr. Landor had seized upon that period of time 
when our great poet, — having discovered that 

* New presbyter was but old priest writ large ' — 
was sore beset both by the bigotry of parliament and his terror of 
kingship, he would have found ample scope, and no uncongenial 
topics, we suspect, for his eloquence. 

Amongst the moderns, Barrow and Sir Philip Sidney appear, 
in these dialogues, to the greatest advantage. But something too 
much of the author's own spirit has been infused into the divine. 

' I should 
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* Barrow, Wait. Begin to reflect on it after the twenty ; and con- 
tinue to reflect on it all the remainder — I mean at intervals and quite 
leisurely. It -will save to you many prayers, and may suggest to you 
one thanksgiving.' 

Sir Philip Sidney, in a dialogue with Lord Brooke, has some 
eloquent passages assigned to him. We must contemplate him 
as the author of the Arcadia, and then the following sentiments 
are not inappropriate : — 

* Grod hath granted unto both of us hearts easily contented ; hearts 
fitted for every station, because fitted for every duty. What appears the 
dullest may contribute most to our genius : what is most gloomy may 
soften the seeds and relax the fibres of gaiety. We enjoy the solemnity 
of the spreading oak above us ; perhaps we owe to it in part the mood 
of our minds at this instant : perhaps an inanimate thing supplies me, 
while I am speaking, with whatever I possess of animation. Do you 
imagine that any contest of shepherds can aflbrd them the same pleasure 
as I receive from the description of it ; or that even in their loves, how- 
ever innocent and faithful, they are so free from anxiety as I am while 
I celebrate them? The exertion of intellectual power, of fancy and 
imagination, keeps from us greatly more than their wretchedness, and 

aflbrds us greatly more than their enjoyment Poets are nearly 

all prone to melancholy ; yet the most plaintive ditty has imparted a 
fuller joy, and of longer duration to its composer, than the conquest of 
Persia to the Macedonian. A bottle of wine bringeth as much pleasure 
as the acquisition of a kingdom, and not unlike it in kind ; the senses 
in both cases are confused and perverted.' — vol. i. p. 25. 

A moral reflection is well compressed in the ensuing sentence : — 

* We must distinguish between felicity and prosperity ; for prosperity 
leads often to ambition, and ambition to disappointment : the course is 
then over ; the wheel turns round but once, while the reaction of good- 
iiess and happiness is perpetual.' 

To Queen Elizabeth and James I. has been given the dialect 
of their own times. This we observe is a royal privilege, for it is 
shared by none but crowned heads. We question whether the 
experiment were wise. There was no more necessity that Eliza- 
beth should speak in an antiquated style of English, than that 
Aristotle should converse in Greek, or Cicero in Latin ; and the 
imitation in one instance induces us to look for it in others, where 
it was equally within the power of the author. Even if we sup- 
pose that the author has translated the langua«:e of his Romans 
and Grecians, this will only make it still more difficult to explain 
why Sir Philip Sidney should speak a dialect so much more 
modem than Queen Elizabeth. 

Dramatic propriety is by no means invariably sustained through 
these Imaginary Conversations. A strain of sentiment is some- 
times attributed to a speaker not very suitable to his character, 

or 
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lively of narrators) should be called up to tell a tale about ^ Sir 
Magnus ' of most unconquerable tediousness. To Boccaccio our 
author has been far more liberal. The story which the Italian 
relates^ in the same dialogue^ might pass for a translation from 
the Decameron, so exactly does it resemble, in spirit and manner, 
the tales of that collection. There is another story, of Amadeo 
and Monna Tita, related by Boccaccio in a former conversation 
with Petrarch, which only differs from those tales by being su- 
perior to them. It is founded on a more subtle observation of 
human nature than the Decameron ever displays ; contains higher 
excellences of thought and of sentiment ; and is admirably told, 
though not in the same simple diaphonous manner which dis- 
tinguishes the Italian novelist. 

We have shown, in the course of our observations, no reluctance 
whatever to yield to Mr. Landor the utmost license of that dra- 
matic form into which he has chosen to cast his thoughts — ^we 
have even required that his characters should be consistently 
maintained — ^but it would be absurd, and is indeed impossible, to 
extend this immunity so far as the author appears in his preface 
to demand, and to attribute to himself none of the opinions ex- 
pressed in these imaginary conversations. In dialogues supposed 
to be sustained by men of widely different principles it is evident 
that much must be introduced for the sake only of supporting the 
character of the speaker ; and the difficulty of discriminating, in 
all cases, what is merely dramatic from that which is the genuine 
sentiment of the author, and intended to work on the conviction 
of the reader, is, we apprehend, a great impediment to the popu- 
larity of this species of writing. But when dialogue after dialogue 
is caiculated to leave the same impression — ^when the same state- 
ment is repeated, and on occasions distinguished by no peculiar 
dramatic propriety — ^when, moreover, the language of the dialogue 
is fully corroborated by that of prefaces and notes delivered in 
the writer's own person ; in all these cases it may safely be con- 
cluded that we are not dealing with mere inventions and imitative 
reasonings, but with sincere opinions, which it is the object of the 
author to propagate. Indeed, we may remark, that the dramatic 
license enjoyed by a writer of dialogues enables him — in spite of 
the doubt which will occasionally hang over the genuineness of the 
sentiment — to exhibit to intelligent readers a more faithful por- 
traiture of his own mind than could be given in the more usual 
and didactic method of composition. He can find a place in his 
intellectual drama for different shades of sentiment entertained by 
himself on different occasions — he can make avowals to which he 
would be unwilling openly to pledge his consistency — can indulge 

his genius in an extravagance of statement to which it would not 

be 



How can phildsophy, whose knowledge here is a professed igno- 
rance^ stimulate the same passions as the dogmatic certainty of 
«k religious faith? But the charge, and it is an old one, still 
remains. To church establishments are owing, it is said, the 
strife and oppugnancy of religious sects. If certain tenets had 
not become implicated with the wealth and worldly prosperity of 
their professors, would they, it is asked, merely by their own 
interest and importance, have given rise to the animosity and 
bloodshed they have, at times, occasioned? In some instances^ 
certainly not. But wealth and worldly prosperity become impli- 
cated with religious belief by other means than by an ecclesiastical 
establishment. Religious teachers (and religious teachers of some 
kind there will be as long as the world lasts) who maintain them- 
selves by contributions from their disciples, are not without danger 
of a sinister attachment to the doctrine they profess ; and it has 
been frequently urged by men far more acute than Mr. Landor, 
and quite as indifferent to the controversies of theologians, that 
such religious teachers must inevitably be more anxious to inflame 
the zeal of their several hearers, depending as they do immediately 
on that zeal for their subsistence, than a clergy supported upon 
revenues, secured to them by a legal title, and to be shaken only 
by the great and public revolutions of religious sentiment. Of 
two evils which cannot possibly co-exist, it is surely enough that 
our estabhshment bear the burden of one. If its sectarian oppo- 
nents loudly exclaim that it destroys zeal — that it makes dead and 
unprofitable the office of the preacher — with what justice can its 
phQosophical adversary, and within hearing of this very accusation, 
lay also to its charge that it infuses too great an ardour in the 
faith, and affixes too great an importance to the tenets, of those 
whom it undertakes to instruct ? 

Why should a philosopher — ^to concede the title — seek the 
overthrow of our established church ? Were he to sweep away 
•that polemical learning which so much offends him, he would 
next arrive at that broad basis of public opinion on religious 
matters, not so much the creation, as the support of ecclesiastical 
institutions ? What would he gain by coming into close contact 
with the multitude ? They deceive him egregiously. They cheer 
bim when he points to the envied wealth of churchmen ; but when 
he shall proceed to attack or enlighten their own faith — when, 
not a bishop, but their own creed is the subject of his ridicule-^ 
will they cheer him then ? In the hour of popular frenzy— of 
religious terror excited by a dearth, a plague, or a prophecy — they 
would stone him in their streets. He might soon have occasion 
to wish for the interposition of a clergy. 

Turn whichever way be might, the philos(^her would find he 

had 
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iirr liitiri in '/,..«../ - .".;>■ >» *.::.■■ .l.;!;! 3iiire tiian the doubtful 
ftii|t|ff «t»/«M4 'if A. ..I? \f.* .^i.'.i.. r 1-..- iiuUtHiiphu. X^ow. to con- 
(iiiM flim I iitli \if .1 «jh:p ■•if.».....-.-i::f.i: ji a«)C to Increase, but to 

ilitfMitivli ili'if |f .ilfiii4v \\ ii4i ;* .41' .iii.i.r 3iinid must entertain at 
i«i I M«fMiti'il iimi-iiif «-4 fit r"«aiiiiimT.iiii -.T i-^c^al. The consciousneis 
.iv.iiMiM |M>iiiiil« III he hUrral. A r^uud the pillars and beneath 
III.- «iili. « ii| II «ii«iiii; }iii(l \rnerahle church, a lew meditatire 
i\ !•«• filliiwril li> walk unmolested. But if pillar and 
*.» I . 1*1 iritiii\i*i|, :iii(| nothing left to denote religion but 
..|'"V I I. mil* ..I ||^ li\iii;r Wdrsljippers, who then will be 
' I ' • ^yy, II un.iMiifi 111(1. t«i Stand apart or differ from the 

*' '' '•'***''»« i» I lir nation g^enerally believes lobe 

' • * .»luiiM. m 1,1 I'linl sup|)ort altogether in the im- 

■ i .p iii.in ii tluTf arc no j>crnianent institutions 
• . %,.M»H ,.| \,\\x\\ aiul inilifforence till affection and 

• •: »*'^'^r il at all tinios. and at every moment, 
^' *''"* »•" »\»** jrathored votos of its constituents— 

■ M X \\sA\ jralousv will ho felt at every symptom 
. •» ^» .Ml ' ilui ovrrv man will incessantly be can- 

lo XX xuiod i\^Mv voto pnvlauned ! Phih- 

V' 'x-^w xx.h;KI Iv larm.^re constrained. 

* * ^^N ■' .1 U' iV..* i-isi roviuirtxl to swear aUe- 

' ' '^^ ^ • '"'* Ko:uuu.* and his brother 

' " ^^ *'*' v ;u-.A-.'.S s^vvcr. lo their post, 

* *^ ' ' ^ '■* " " vwc'vv.uv must rest on 

v^ , , ■ ' " -^ *'^*- >.*>■' *wxi supporters. 

• ' ^ ••'* i*-.vv*c o£ ibis ques- 
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'taken advantage of by Mr. Landor, in order to investigate any 
■one subject thoroughly ; either by giving to one speaker all the 
objectiiins, and furnishing the other with all the rejilics and ex- 
planations, or by animatuig nith equal intelligence and ardour 
the champions of two opposite opmions. His thoughts are, for 
the most part, detached, desultory, and manifesting more vigour 
than patience of reflection. The nearest approaches to regular 
discussion of any one subject are the dialogues between Dr. John- 
son and Home Toiike — (wherein the latter, in spite of the doctor's 
incivility and doggedness, continues, in the most imperturbable 
manner, to display the contents of his philological budget) — and 
that between Peter Leopold and the President Du Paty, in 
which the conversation is maintained for some time on various 
topics of jurisprudence. Some of the opinions broached upon 
this last subject are very weak and immature. 

' I pay taxes,' says the President Du Paty, ' for the security of my 
person, my property, and ray character ; every farthing I pay beyond 
for law, if I can demonstrate the equity of my cause, is an injustice.' — 
vol. i. p. 230. 

The same opinion is expressed more than once. In the dialogue 
between Cromwell and Sir Walter Noble there is the following 



' Cromwell. You have paid, I see, chancery fees, Walter. 

' Nohle. I should then have paid, not oul'^ what is exorbitant, but 
what is altogether undue. Paying a lawyer m any court, we pay over 
again what we have paid before. If government has n^lected to pro* 
vide that oiu' duties be taught us, and our lives, properties, and station in 
society be secured, what right has it to one farthing from us? For what 
else have our forefathers and ourselves been taxed? For what else are 
magistrates of any kind appointed.' — vol. i, p. 106. 

This opinion is always conveyed in a tone of discontent, as if 
not only an error in legislation but a grievous injury were com- 
mitted. That nothing more is ret^uisite to the administration of 
the laws than a solitary judge sitting under a tree or on a bench, 
is a notion too childish to attribute to Mr. Landor. To what, 
then, does bis complaint amount? To this only — that all other 
persons employed Lii the business of litigation, such as barristers 
and attorneys, are not, like the judges, remunerated for their ser- 
vices out of the public purse; that they do not constitute a body 
of government-functionaiies, paid by the state — but are generally 
rewarded for their labours by the suitor himself who employs 
them. Whether such an institution as a vast corps of lawyers, 
salaried by the public exchequer, would be favourable to the 
pure aihninistration of justice — whether it would not be open, 
towards the suitor, to bribery, and exposed, towards the govern- 
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M.-III. . :.,..r--- -nt: whether the client would find tbi • 

•" ■«. "• *•- • '^' lar.-Hti Ills triemllv omfercnces with hi* j 

• • - • ^ •■ '^^ *• ■••riff'Mirc ind official presumption.-! 

• ' • • "' ■•• '^ir- — :::e*«' ire .•iiestii>ns whiih. as Mr. 

* ^ ■^^••' ■"^■' ' * ^''t neri^ssarv t'l.r us tn discuss 

- • »i -i. -^i- :: in institution must he pid f'-r ■ 

■* •■ *'• ■■ -'••■^'^^ ^ i.il.'-w.irse than iiUe— lor:: 

= * - •"■■' »" r»«v«»nn«« must lie f.mndfir 

• '" -"'•■• -r 'i'-^'". «''mipl.iins. censures 

- ii-.r'-vt^r! .l.» n.»t n^ouve that as a 

■. • -'rii*' tiiev have not paid 1>. 

' '•■ -^ '•: "i* p:iv lor. 

:•• i. .:-:«'s i>r pioteil we h.ivethe 

• ----- ■■-i.-.'!'. !^^- Pitv has been objuring 
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■ The next opinion which the President gives is one on the us^ 
of fines as a mode of punishment — an opinion not certainly the 
most luminous we have ever met with. 

* Fines and halters, tjie minions of English jurists, are the most sum- 
mary and the least summary of chastisements, and hy for the worst. A 
great fine does no harm whatever to a man of great fortune : it is a hrih^ 
to the lavSj and ought as much to he prohibited as a bribe to the judge. 
It ruins, not the poorer man, but the poorer man's children : it deprives 
him of what he perhaps may dp without, but what they cannot without 
an injury to society.* 

The author himself, in a subsequent observation^ neutralizeif 
the last of these objections by admitting that ^all punishments 
must in some degree touch the innocent.' For thye rest^ Mr. 
Landor has discovered that a fine does no harm whatever either 
to the rich or the poor man on whom it is inflicted. A process 
of reasoning which leads to the conclusion that the abstraction 
of a sum of money can prove no detriment to any one, is not, in 
these times, we suspect, likely to gain much attention. We may 
be excused, perhaps, for passing this over as ^ the most sununary 
and the least summary ' of juridical opinions. A bribe, too, and 
a fine — since money is certainly paid away in both instances — are 
found to be no longer distinguishable ! 

He who can write in this hasty, confused, and quibbling 
manner upon the science of jurisprudence has no hesitation, how- 
ever, in assuming the utmost severity of censorship— 

* The laws of England have been the subject of eulogy to many 
learned and sagacious men. I have read them repeatedly, and pon- 
dered them attentively. I find them often dilatory, oflen uncertain, 
often contradictory, often cruel, often ruinous. Whenever they find a 
man down they keep him so, and the more pertinaciously the more 
earnestly he appeals to them. Like tilers, in mending one hole, they 
always make another. There is no country in which they move with 
such velocity where life is at stake, or, where property is to be defended^ 
so slowly. I have hardly the courage to state these facts, and want it 
totally to hazard a reflection on them. Can we wonder that, upon a 
bench under so rotten an effigy of Justice, sate a Scrogges, a Jeffireys, a 
Finch, a Page!' — ihid,.^ p. 231. 

The passage in italics, though uttered in the style of reproba- 
tion, contains, in fact, a compliment upon the laws of England. 
A case of criminal jurisprudence requires, and admits of, speedier 
decision than a disputed title to property. It would have been ^ 
^eal cause of triumph to the author if he could have reversed his 
sentence — if he could have exclaimed, ' There is no country in 
which the laws move with such velocity if a falling shed is at 
stake, or where life is to be protected, so slowly.' 

\y^st upon this subject there is a suggestion respecting capital 

K 2 punishments 
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soldiers^ and men of a terrible magnitude to the enemy ; — he is 
resolved that the Emperor Nero, whose name has been a synonym 
for cruelty, shall no longer be considered as a weak man de- 
stroyed by his own unrestrained passions, but shall be fairly pro- 
tected under the plea of insanity ; — he thinks it also a singular 
instance of blindness in the readers of Don Quixote to suppose, 
as they have, that that work was written in ridicule of the ro- 
mances of chivalry, since the sole object at which Cervantes se- 
riously aimed was to teach the folly of religious persecution — ^the 
Knight of the Woful Countenance representing Charles V., and 
his Dulcinea the Virgin Mary, — though whom Sancho Panza 
typifies we are not informed. We doubt not that the readers of 
the ' Fairy Queen * have been, in Mr. Landor's opinion, guilty of 
a similar perversity, who, while they have acknowledged certain 
allusions to Queen Elizabeth and her court, have persisted in tracing 
throughout the poem, as its ostensible purpose, certain allegories 
on faith, and temperance, and justice. Our author proves that 
Cervantes could not have ridiculed these romances, because, with 
the exception of theology, they composed almost exclusively the 
literature of his country.* It is just when an absurdity has passed 
its zenith height of popularity and begins to wane, that it affords 
the most propitious subject for the exercise of wit; and in the 
time of Cervantes this was the case with the topics of chivalry, 
which had been brought into some disparagement, if not by books 
and authors, by what was still more effective, the spirit of trade 
and commerce then rising into influence. A subject must have 
some interest still clinging to it — must have, or be supposed to 
have, some remaining popularity — or the jest becomes flat and 
insipid. Mr. Landor has, indeed, overlooked this fact even in his 
own compositions. Nothing has surprised us more in reading the 
Conversations than the elaborate jocularity which has been ex- 
pended on the follies of popery — follies which, to his countrymen 
and readers, are long ago worn out and defunct. For any poi- 
gnancy which the wit gathers from the interest of the subject, he 
might as well have revived the pleasantries of Lucian against the 
pagan religion.f 

After 

* The merit of the best of these romances, such as the Amadis de Gaul, Cervantes 
lias never been suspected of decrying ; the Curate, in his criticism of the Don's 
library, makes great distinctions ; and the writer of the first of mock-heroics had him- 
self formed a design, which death only interrupted, of writing a serious piece which 
would have taken the shape of a chivalrous romance. But that the host of imitators, 
and the prevailing folly and extravagance of knight-errant literature, were the objects 
of his ridicule, is as certain as that there were windwills in those days and wine- 
skins. 

f Amongst the crotcheti of Mr. Landor will, perhaps, be ranked his peailiar me- 
thod of spelling certain words — reforms amongst our tqw^Is and our consonants, 

the 
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Spaice as a witness of a second birth 
Of all that is most perfect upon earth/ 

ow the expression second birth, being appropriated to ihd 

CDsition of a Christian doctrine^ was not fortunately chosen | 

it is palpable that the poet did not Use it in its scriptltral 

se ; he applied it only to signify a restoration to eidstenc^ m 

ther world. The term witness was certainly not employed, if 

may so express ourselves, in any technical mantier. Mr* 

dor fastens on these words, and speaking under the name of 

Sony thus vents his disapprobation : — 

* In a composition such as Sophocles might have exulted to owii^ and 
^ CL stanza, die former part of which might have been heard with shouti 
E^ Jrapture in the regions it describes, how unseasonabk is the alluilioii 
> 'MA^tness and second birth/ which things, however holy and venerablt 
c^ tihemselves, come stinking and reeking to us from the conventicle 
- desire to see Laodamia in the silent and gldomy mansion bi her htr 
'O^ved Protesilaus, not elbowed by the godly butchers in Tottenham' 
^ox^rt Eoady nor smelling devoutly of ratafia among the sugar*-bakers* 
'^^irves at Black friars.'' — vol. i. p. 90. 

riiis is truly pitiable. 

Pericles and Aspasia is not inferior to the bes(t among the con? 
yersations, and abounds with passages of a chaste and glowing 
eloquence ; but the structure of the work is extremely unfortu- 
nate. We have fictitious letters, speeches, poems, dialogues, all 
Written, delivered, held, by historical personages and on Ustoricfed 
occasions. Meanwhile no narrative has awakened ottr interest ill 
these ' persons and occasions, — no train of incidents has Artfillljr 
oonibined the inventions of the author with our old reminiscences ; 
and the inevitable consequence is, that the whole work bears the 
aspect of a series of themes, and exercises, and literary iiilit&tionS. 
I'he page, moreover, is overrun with verses, invariably inferior to 
the prose, and which are not a whit more acceptable by being 
introduced occasionally with some expression of slight or con- 
tempt. What little there is of narrative is not successful ; and 
the appearance of Cleone at the conclusion of the piece, ini^ht 
be quoted as a justification of a remark we have previously ihskle 
sm this author's deficiency in descriptive talent. 

The work shares, in common with the Imaginary Coftte^Sft^ 
ticms, this signal disadvantage, that names are introduced which 
excite expectations greater than it is always in the potver of the 
author to satisfy. To Aspasia none of that i/^it is assigned which 
the conversational fame of the Attic beauty leads us to antidpate'l 
Some of the most distinguished men of antiquity arfe Revived to 
little purpQse. We have Aristophanes, and not a jest; Thucy- 
► . . ■ - ' .. , diaes. 
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ili'lrn. nn#l a r»mpliinrnt to Atpana : and Sophocles appeanfcr 
ImV rlv i?nn iM thrnw confusion on all our Mitchells bv coo- 
fr**inff. of !i#.m*» vrr«r« "f his own. that he had forgotten whatie 
mrant nhrn lir iir«»tr ihrm. [ 

The chirif Trr «'f IVrirlr*. the stati^sman and orator, refined, j 
sinlrnt. ri.lli-rTo«l. lin* l»orn aMv sustainnl throughout : hut Anax- 
.nir-'r.-M. thr |»}iil.»*»j>li«T. is the man of greatest genius in the 
pu-ir. Il.iu lull i»t' iVoline nn«l of thought is the foUowingw- 
flrrtittn. whu h wr rxtrict fn»in a letter of his to Aspasia: — 

• I \.^zV.\ k: ■ ^\ \\\.'A\ I am tn*riilinir on when I make a single rr^ 
1 mppi j.!i:l..«^..v}.\ ■ ..11 >:i];.l I tVar it is; and whether the impre«i(E 
W *h:ir'« I'r pr.' -i::mI. •.}ii' itrrnnl t»lc of human pas Mons will cover 
jiiitl iiJa .• :! TJm Tr an- u-.any i»hri winiM he Text and aneryatthij, 
ii!;.l w.'i:'..! «.n\ sii :lir li'Ttt nu'f* of their hearts that they have spent 
ihrr tiTKo :!! \:iiii. .\»'|iasial A?j»asia! they have indeed if theyirt 
a!i4rr\ .i:nl \i\\ jiUmt it.' — vnl. ii. p. 232. 

Anaxnc^iras has hrrn hanisliofl to Lampsacus. whence hewiitn 
ihoM^ ItMtrrs !•♦ Aspasia: wo shall make some further extracts 
tr.itn tlnm. Up has horn o«>iinsollinir his correspondent against 
.«ii\ .i:ti-ivpt tiMli\orl IVritlos from puhlic husiness — 

• \.» .* i.'V.. i,j •'11 : tlji'i will nut loosen his tenacity of powcr-nt 
'..-»..». !\ * M* i,\i::i« \\w tMiitrar) iffert ; hut it will induce him to riveup 
IV ii- ■•: V.^ :;iiii !•» :lir >:iiilic!' lie has alwnvs delighted in, which, ho^- 
Of. X* i u -.v.^iiiViiMii! t'.-r tlir i*m11 activity of his mind. Mine is a she- 
I.... 1 l.»\i- ^\ in'.i«liT-oil it I'utircly to philosophy, and it has made 

:. . .T ... 1 ■•'-'i»i ■■* 'if*^ ihvi'li piease<l with hanllv anvthinc: it has 
....'■. ■..»,!. :»'...; l.:i* it'trn ruu hark air«iin from fond prepossessions to 

*.: k »i.-..l'>. It r««r.ltl uiit lu'lp it. 

' .'» ». « 'jfV.vi V linil '*iu: thing ichifc 7ce are looking for 

• , :..'j i^\ij->l nir, hnppincxx and contentment fell in 

'• : . .V ■'*',: .I'li- i yfw 1 1 en til Lampsacus 

: .»•. I :\v.\ \\:\yy\ : 1 iim u«it deprived of my friends. Imagi- 
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" i .'» .* ,'.»• y\\;>n'.i:;>! pnr: oi" liio. Oblivion throws her light co- 

^ >« . .V*. ...'.*.»\. nn»i > Mu :u':orwc arc out of the cradle we forget 

• " »* "•' ^ >^.' **■■».'. N'»'.i >'r.:v.":Yiinc, aud how delightful were our 

'■■' • ^ 1 • ■. ..,; y\ '.>;■.'. .^ *\'.i:cr.vl tor us almost the instant we rise 

•'•^ ^>«»- ■v*'"' ;.'V,*\x> \x^v.,hr\rr has carried us away. We stop 

•^N>*. .» . "..».'*. v,»,. ,; ;>. \\ .^ v.. '.»•'. :v^ t'.nd x\o have completed the circle of 
»\i>.. .\,v. .s-.,/, o;.'. .'.v.'.','* .-.v.,*, \;\\\ :;*'crp :\caiu.' — vol. ii. p. 130. 

n» vh* »» **,»• ;,»xi l^»^j,*« \^hu^. ihc philosi^phor writes. 

* \\ c M\^ i\s*\\ ,,. »^,v^^^ ^^ ....;^:. .).^. .\^s^. j^^j^y ^^^^^ |3^^ j^f^gj. ^jjg vessel 

which 
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■ which is about to sail, any more of them bound for Athens, all the re- 
rl mainder of the year. And who knows what another may bring or take 
, away. 

* I remain in health, but feeble. Life slips from me softly and im- 
perceptibly. I am unwilling to tire myself by blowing a fire wnich must 
soon go out, whether I blow it or not. Had I any species of curiosity 

' to send you, were it pebble, sea-weed, or new l)ook, I would send it ; 
i not (for it is idle to talk so) as a memorial of me. If the friend is likely 

to be forgotten, can we believe that any thing he has about him will 

repose a longer time on the memory ? - 

* Thus far I had written, when my memory failed me. Stesicles and 
Apollodorus have told me I must prepare for a voyage. The shore is 
neither so broad or so stormy as the Hellespont 

* Think me happy that I am away from Athens — I who always lose 
my composure in the presence of crime or calamity. If any one should 
note to you my singularities, remembering one a year hence, as I trust 
you and Pericles will do, add to them, but not aloud, a singularity of 
felicity, " He veither lived nor died with the multiiude ! " There are, 
however, some Clazomenians who know that Anaxagoras was of Clazo- 
menai.' — ^vol. ii. p. 232. 

The close of the life of Pericles is also one of the most select 
passages in the book. It is related by Alcibiades. 

* When he had ended, and I was raising my head from above the pil- 
low (for I continued in that posture, ashamed that he, who spake so 
composedly, should perceive my uncontrollable emotion), I remarked I 
knew not what upon his bosom. He smiled faintly and said — 

' Alcibiades ! I need not warn you against superstition : it never was 
among your weaknesses. Do not wonder at these amulets : above all 
do not order them to be removed. The kind old nurses who have been 
carefully watching over me day and night, are persuaded that these will 
save my life. Superstition is rarely so kind-hearted : whenever she is, 
unable as we are to reverence, let us at least respect her. After the good 
patient creatures have found, as they must soon, all their traditional 
charms unavailing, they will surely grieve enough, and perhaps from 
some other motive than their fallibility in science. Inflict not, O Alci- 
biades ! a fresh wound upon their grief, by throwing aside the tokens of 
their a£fection. In hours like these we are the most indifferent to opi- 
nion, and greatly the most sensible to kindness.' 

* The statesman, the orator, the conqueror, the protector, had died 
away; the philosopher, the humane man yet was living — alas! few 
moments more.' — p. 291. 

Our next quotation shall be of a more sprightly kind. It is 
from a letter of Aspasia to Anaxagoras. 

* No writer of florid prose ever was more than a secondary poet. 
Poetry, in her bright estate, is delighted with exuberant abundance, but 
imposes on her worshipper a severity of selection. She has not only her 
days of festival, but also her days of abstinence, and, imless upon some 

that 
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iiai «r- «r* tuar, "ip»!>r* 'iir .fni*!^ •»! setlateness to the revelry « 
•:j-: ' ■ ;;. *■ -. t> :ni.tnn*-ii:>j>;:« ;inil barbarous, the niimkn [ 

.: : ■■■ •■:■*• 'T ':.-• :?..>) ihi:»is and arijute graa- 

;•. i; ...•». i::'i • »■ - iT' f' ■ "..•' A..:iji 'he Iot>se fraienieiits oftL;: 

''■iiri.* i:.-. .."■ 'i.^ :' '■" *■:.. i • r "n** streets, ])ick up everyyw } 
:: i.i :i- ::«■••' ^ I'.. . " ..jii lAi. * .'.ii them, and prove to him the i 
■ ' .:...« !•■ -r .1 ..I !• '.u?**. ii:«i fv t» FA thill ij he ever said is toollsD. 
[J* i.'ir-" .'• ■« .:-r i.i-L :■.■-. ■■•.•r ::j their way, ur uut at all. The 

■ i"^ ' •r.'.-»o which they kiiuw he cannot »ii- 

* » ■"■ I-.'. ■■■ ' ■"- •- ■ ":• .I'-inatt' are thu^e which it is imjvr 

• ■•• ■•• - ■ i ...'.'- .I..-: Ii' "..i:- iniw fairly reached sublimity, 
' '^- * ■ ■ r •. i...--ti ill 1h!» proifress. Is it sublimeio 

•rt .. '..- . • . ...". i :■ . • t. •: :.i .>•. we taiicy we »ee far because ^c 
ar- . ^.:.. A.:.r- .. '•;. .•.. •« •' :"ir-.her>' — p. 141. 

Alp:!-*..! 1^ an o\tf':.i^T\: iT::.« ;^in<l yet there have been ex- 
cf[»!ii.ii^ t<» l.fr ••pfmnj rult- — t.-r i^\.imple. is not one of the inosi 
Hi II id i»l I lit I liii^rlnh prf>sr-wriiers the author also of the * Paradise 
I/isi ' T\ir i'nllnwiiiir remark ujion the attempt to distinguish bf- 
l\*rrii iiulh ;iinl t';d>lc in the early traditions of a nation, isjudi- 
I !iiiis iiid iM'.iuti fully illustrated. 

' « »i in .1.1 niinil.itinii uftihsriiri' t!io<ls arises a wild spirit of poenr; 

Mil -..» i.-.rH .mil n.um'M luirsst forth niui spread themselves, which can)' 

x%. '. .'.r'ti ^.'imtliini; hkr eiirhttiitmeiii Ur beyond the infaiicv of nations. 

\\'-x * \ \ 111- imii-iiiaiitm settles, at last, and is received' for historv. 

' . ' '■ •• I'lVici i\\\d idle to aiienipt the separarini : i: is like 

■' « * »'vr!'!\il crysi:illizutiuu from the vaul: of s«; me intricate 

•» . k\. •'•. 'i'.' ,•!" nuTO curiosity to see where :he accretion ter- 

V "\ v,..-*/ — vol. ii. p. 80. 

*•-' '»^*" ' \' y^i' iuc bent uj^m selfcii:!^ ..»:ilv what is 

I •» x^v- \-."' :'.,^;u this little book. I: would be no 

«, .■ «/ v-..>jv >od. to And ex.i:i:r*.e> o: s:iffanJ 

V ...i\. ]^.c.is;in!ry. and .::;-nV::-:*I e5..risat 

^ ' ■■ '^ ■' ^-^ .t.>t\ t»i .T ncffliirer.: v-se .. :" meiapho- 

. x*' • •• * * v v... ."A-iii^lin a\>*.Tk V.'. :r.:>tse^: upon 

•••■-■'' Were if^'^wir-: -iv:: iinx^em 
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B^ty of opinion that quite baffles and eludes all argum^ntatire 
reply. Strange! that he who had supplied an appropriate 
eloquence to Pericles, should reserve for himself the language of 
Gleon — that he who can write for another with elegance and a 
temperate judgment, should compose his own orations of ' mud 
itatn the Nile/ rife with things noisome and prodigious. He finds 
that England is governed by an oligarchy : — 

* I'd this likewise/ he says, * must be assigned our periodical wars, 
tenderly protracted and carefully husbanded ; and what is more iniqui- 
tous than the most iniquitous war^ and produces more strife and hatred^ 
our bloated overwhelming church establishment. Every rising genera* 
tion requires a ten years' war to support the younger branches of the 
dominant faction; and the public must pay the servile polishers of 
golden tufts with deaneries and bishoprics.' (Ashe proceeds he betrays^ 
it will be suspected, some personal feeling of offended vanity.) ' Hence 
the descendants of persons whose chief merit was subserviency, and 
whose knowledge was confined within the covers of a Greek classic, 
raise up tJmr heads in society above the ancient gentlemen and heraldic 
nobility of the land. The Greek is not a more difficult language than 
the Welsh. I had a groom who acquired the Welsh of a scullion, in 
seven or eight months, and yet never rose by merit o?- interest to become 
a doctor of divinity.^ 

In politics Mr. Landor is not a democrat ; it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that he is not the advocate of arbitrary power. One 
would think that such a man might rest contented with the con- 
stitution of this country, under which he may live with as little 
molestation as possible from king or populace. But some cause 
of displeasure, it seems, lies rankling in his mind, and he has 
presented us here with his own project for its amendment. This 
plan of reform is announced in a manner somewhat rambling and 
discursive, but we must do our best, on a subject of so much un- 
portance, to convey the writer's proposition in his own language : — 

^ I would not, as matters are, destroy the House of Lords : I would 
not, as in his drunken democracy Mr. William Pitt did, conspire to 
bring it into contempt. Here, as everywhere else in polity, we should 
avoid all possible innovations. To remove abuses is indeed to innovate, 
in our government ; but my meaning is, that we must introduce nothing 
which wants analogy in practice or in principle. 

• Mr. Fox would have teduced the peers to a series of cyphers. He 
was unlucky in all his projects. On one occasion he said he had a peace 
in his pocketp when he no more had a peace in it than he had a guinea. 
He was) however, less democratic, less subversive of social otder and 
national dignity, than his rival. To descend from Pericles to such as 
these, is like descending from the downs of Clifton to the streets of Bris- 
tol. The better of the two had an equaler match in Cleen : the latter 
t)ef<Nrolie lcd% up tossed up 4 serpent into the air^ which went off with a 
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■r-. i! •% ■ •:•■■•::* -vMieiv flistiact, has recoimised, d^ l 
-*••: i;..; -I..-. ■:. k-i ..■••:••• M—rn::''. This has been done forir^ 

1. • .."• ■:::•. T". i:.wi .' "n'fn fur only une there wtrclQ 

.;■: ::..- r" n- nsih :t ha« been clnnc for two, iu: 

.... : .:• -• ■ i:-'.':viiiij«l nwl ci«nser>-ative : hesiiifiy 

" - * I ' •■• f* '•• ■ i.r:. "iivi-'t fftirly Ix; cnlleil othemiit 

I • ■ • • ■ ■ ' ■: •• •■■ ■ ':•*• '::.'-\ \:>- •'» Wr the ?tay and support of:tt 

' ■ ■ ■ ' .. "'T---. A . ■•:. -i'.i' •.•'•::•:. II ■ t" -.iiar-hinor}- and thespirifi 
•I" •'•■ ■■■ ■■ ' ■■ J-.r ■-. i I ::!■•-* :" re <.i, it m ill, under any for::. 
'• "■'•■ i» ^ r-!, i;. : I- '."ir-fiy :t4'TC rr«poi-tablc in itself than :1»* 

II 1. 1.'. . I l.i-\ •, »r- ;i: -1 '..' r\- T^ Trkeil "u: t'T stasrc effect in thein!l- 
' " • •■' f' •■ i*«M:- U ; '.;. t:.i :> \'\\nz ci«un? tor the trial of hanc-ilo.-? 
■"• ' Mi. . ii'liiii- - l*r"\ ilr-i .-'-.r pf"niirt» never exceed nine hundHi 
M •! ill. |>.>iii'<ii iln fill ;i- r'i!in-!:i.n:iri«!« m«'re than three hundred, wiiy 
.'i....:.| n .' .Tiiili iiMii f)i*>tiiii:iii!<htil hy wealth and ct6//i7/W, and pes- 

•' '• ••■''• »i\ 1 imliil prnpiTty to the low amount of onlv a hundwl 
-'. ...iM.l p ...m.!h. K- rjilliil, tir s-tand in a }^ituation to be called, to tbi 

'' ' ' ''■•■ml .'I ilifir o'Uiitrv? ' 

I .. ^ '..I..,- ..t I ii|MfsiMiiativo peernjro here laid do\*-n, thouffh 

.||-. 1', !. ' I «»' .:':t iK-jMituir frnin the form of our constitu* 

■ '''• i'^'i u!ltil\ inipr.-ulic.ilde ; fur who that is at all 

■ .V. 1 ..■•■ \\n\\ t!;i' st.iir »»f puldir tipini«>n in this countrv. would 
"i ■ I" til iw i\ ihfr liiir of distinction between the possesst^r cf 

■ « .l«i n\ l.iiulrd proprriv. ar.d the propriei«^r ot' wealth of everr 
'. t ilrsi iipiinii — of lainl not inherited l>ut acquired, or of irans- 

■ ii.liH Ill's in r.utt tries or conuncrce .'* ^o luoniinn abilifieas 
». ;'i' ii»» ipMlitii.iiitin for the new peenico, is futile: unless we 
. «'x.' I. 'Ill ly\ what nutans an<l liv win »so decision these are to be 
»••«! iinlcN> >o!no athliiiiinnl test i< a!<«.» pnn-ided, l>esidc 

•" .x-.tnpftMi ul.uli o»nnci:s intcl! .r.^-.ce w:rli pr.pertv. 
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hazardous experiment. It would array one class of the people 
distinctly against another. If any serious opposition should arise 
between two legislative assemblies^ representing distinct sections 
of society, and composed, both of them, of men who had merged 
their personal responsibility in their representative character, it is 
difficult to foresee how the contest could be terminated but by 
the utter prostration of one of the two rivals. An upper house, 
constituted as we have been imagining, must either sink into in- 
significance or it would be too strong. The house of peers, in its 
present state, will never carry opposition to an extent ruinous to 
the peace of the country. Its members, acting with a sense of 
individual responsibility, seek for their support that general 
opinion of society which does not always display itself even at 
popular elections — and, although they may oppose a house of 
commons, will never stand in array against the people of England. 
Let us rest assured that we must either keep the house of lords 
we now possess, or have none at all. 

Enough of the turbid stream of Mr. Landor*s politics. Let us 
turn to bis poetry. The verses scattered through his prose com- 
positions are such as rarely give an additional interest to those 
works — rarely invite to a second perusal. They are cold, con- 
strained, unattractive performances. But Mr. Landor has also 
published a separate volume of poems, in which, though a sin- 
gular harshness of style pervades them, there are evident traces 
of genuine poetic feeling. 

The tragedy of Count Julian is, both from its length and merit, 
the prominent piece in the volume. The plot is not very skil- 
fully devised ; the catastrophe is mainly formed by the death of 
Count Julian's sons, of whose existence we have never been in- 
formed till we hear of their execution ; and throughout the drama 
there is a painful indistinctness in the events which are supposed 
to be passing before us. Southey's ' Don Roderick ' has fami- 
liarized all readers of poetry with the historical facts on which the 
play is founded — otherwise we verily believe they would have great 
difficulty in extracting them from the abrupt and rugged verse of 
Mr. Landor. With respect to the characters of this drama, we 
detect nothing faulty in their original conception ; but the idea of 
the artist is seldom adequately executed. Egilona, for instance, 
the wife of Roderick — the spoilt, amiable, jealous, miserable 
woman — we perceive the author to have accurately understood, 
but not vividly to have portrayed. We read her speeches 
without emotion, and see exercised in the composition before 
us the powers rather of the critic than the poet. 

As Count Julian is not very generally known — nor likely ever 
to become so — it would be a mere weariness to enter into a minute 

criticism 
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criiiGitni of its Ucmifbet. It wfll te a 
we wleci from it snuie of the pMHigm of 

Here is a detcription of Egilona wUah we give as it ftandi i 
the poem, thoug:fa there ere Mine liaee wliuae cmammaa woqU k 
an impnyrcment : — 

* Baaning with virtue inaeeemUe 
Stood E^lona ; for her lord die WrtA, 

And for the heaTens that nieed her e^Mveao high: 

All thoughts were on h«r-«-^ell benie her ofwn. 

Negligent ss the Mossomm of the fidd. 

Arrayed in csndoor end sunplicity. 

Before her psth she heard tae stnamf pf jgy 

Murmur her nsme in sU tb«r ^fnffp, 

Ssw them in every scene, ii^ lifi^ i9 *haje. 

Reflect her imsge ; hut scknowledml iben^ 

Hers most complete when flowins fion^ her moat 

All things in wsnt of hert herself of none^ 

Pomp end dominion lay heneadi her fbet 

Unfott snd unrenrded : now hdield 

The esrthly panions wsr sgsinst the heaveidy 

Pride sgsinst bve, smbition end retenge 

Agsintt devotion snd com|diincy : 

Her chorions besms sdyersity heth binnledi 

And coming nesrer to our quiet view, 

The origind clsy of cosrse mortslity 

Hardens and flaws around her.'— p. 138. 

The grief of Julian is finely portrayed in the following' imsge— 

' Wakeful he sits, and lonely, snd unmoved. 
Beyond the arrows, views, or shouts of men ; 
As oftentimes an eagle, when the sun 
Throws o'er the varying earth his esrly ray. 
Stands solitar}', stands immovable 
ITpon some highest cliff, and rolls his eye, 
Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased. 
In the cold light.'— p. 164. 

A battle is fought, and Roderigo falls into the hands of Count 
Julian, who sentences his enemy (the violator, it will be remesv- 
bereil, of his daughter, here called Covilla) to the perpetual im- 
]>risonniont of a monastery. This dismissal of the king is regarded 
l)y the A-ictorious Moors, who had been called in to execute thjs 
revencfc, as an act of treachery towards them ; and Muza, their 
loader, ci>ndemns first the children of the Count to be executed^ 
and then himself. 

* Muztu Away with him. 

* Juiian. Slaves ! not before I lift 
My voice to heaven and man : though enemies 
Unround me, and none else, yet other men 

And 
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^ And other tim^^ shall hear: the agony 

^ Of an opprefft and of a hurning h^fft 

jjj No violence can eijence ; at its voice 

The trumpet is overpowered, and ^oyy mute, 
And peace and war hide all their -charms ajike.' 

And at the conclu^ion he exclaiift3,-T- 

* And my Covillft! dost thou yftt 8ur?iviS? 

J Yes, my lost child, thou livest yet— in shame I 

O agony, past utterance ! p^t thouj^ht ! 
That ihrowest death, as some light idle thiriQy 
With all its terrors into dust and air,* 

This collection of poems ppens with one entitled ^Gebir/ a 
youthful production — a thing distresiung to read^ and of an uncon- 
querable obscurity — and yet containing glimpses of poetic thought. 
We quote the following linesc-rirrthough^ unlike most of Mr. 
Landor's, they have been often quoted before— not only for their 
own beauty, but because they present a rather singular coinci- 
dence with a passage in The EtBct^rsion ttr^ 

* AndT have sinuous shells of pearly hue;-^- 
Shake one and it awakens, then apply 

Its polisht lips to your attentive eaf, 
And it remonbers its august abodes. 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there*' 

The passage from ^ The Excursion ' is this— 

* I bave seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 

Of inland ground, applying to his ear 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 

To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 

Listened intensely ; and his countenance sooq 

Brightened with jpy ] for murmurings frow within 

Were heard — sonorous cj^epc^ ! whereby. 

To his i^lief, the monitpir expressed 

Mysterious union with il» j^f^^^yfe, sea.- 
Wordsworth makes a mora^l appjic^i^o^ of the linage, but in tjie 
mere description of the 'fact pf ij^cidept we prefer, in Jhi? in^jAPx;e^ 
the preceding and inferior poet. 

Some brief pieces coniplete the vplume. The stanzj>§ ad- 
dressed to ' lanthe ' have thi^ m^rit* that tljey appear to b^ve 
been dictated by a sincerity of feeliag. T^ere is one entitled ^ 
f F^sulan Idyl/ which contains materials for a light ajid elegant 
poem, but they are not disposed in 3- natural or lucid order. Tfi^ 
expression of any genuine feeling, taste, pr inplination of a writer 
is almost sure to interest-nand acpordipgly these lines )yill be read 
with pleasure:' — 
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* And *tb and ever was my wish and way 
To let all flowers live ftcdy and alldic^ 
Whene'er their genius bids their aonla Aeptatt, 
Among their kindred in their nattre plaoe. 
/ never pluck the rose ; the violet's head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank. 
And not reproacht me ; the ever sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between mj hands 
Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold.* 

The polished trifle that follows shall oonclade our quotations. 

* Imitation of the manner of Cahilhis. 

* Aurelius, sire of Hunpinessest 
These thy old friend Catullus bkissea. 
And sends thee three fine water-creaaea. 

There are who would not think me quite 
(Unless we were old friends) polite 
To mention whom you should invite. 

Look at them well; andtumito*er 

In your own mind ; — ^I'd have but four-^ 

Lucullus, Caesar, and two more.* 

Mr. lAndor has also published a volume of Latin poems, mi* 
titled ' Idyllia Heroica becem^ librum Phaleadomiii Unmn.' 
The work was published at Pisa, that it might more certain!? 
create for the author a reputation amongst the Italian literstL 
He tells us in his characteristic manner, ' Scriptum in ItaliE edidi 
(cur dissimulem? quae ambitio enim innocentior ?) quia ndni 
turmalis esse, nolui opinione hominum cum ceteris Britannorum 
peregrinantium, cujuscunque sint ordinis, conturbari.' But it is 
not a European reputation only that Mr. Landor proposes to 
himself ; he scarcely disguises from us that he adopts the Latin 
language in order to secure an imperishable name when the 
English shall be forgotten ; so that when the planks of the British 
vessel fail him, he may step on the ierra firma of the imperial 
literature of Rome. How long Mr. Landor's works may last in 
his own language we are not disposed to prophesy. He has 
himself an ardent faith — a pleasant one — and we have no wish, 
and are quite aware that neither we, nor any other, have the 
power, to disturb it. That true salt lies scattered through his 
works, is certain ; whether sufficient, or of savour strong enough 
to preserve the whole mass from decay and dissolution, we vrill 
not venture to assert or deny. But if his fame in after-ages is to 
depend on these Latin productions^ we have no hesitation what- 
ever in pronouncing the futility of his hopes. 

The poems are accompanied by an essay inquiring ' Cur poetse 
Lalim recentiores minus legantur?' Judging from this, Mr. 

Landor 
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Landor appears to us to be not altogether aware of the extremely 
disadvantageous position in which a writer places himself who 
composes poetry in a dead language. Perhaps no task in letters 
could be devised more difficult than to obtain the lasting protec- 
tion of the Roman language for modern genius. We read the 
poems of the ancients^ and our remotest posterity, and the pos- 
terity of the most distant nations of the earth will probably read 
them, not only for their intrinsic merit, but because they were 
really written by Greeks and Romans. The perusal of works 
produced under the influence of a totally diflFerent religion, of a 
different polity, and in a condition of human knowledge and the 
arts of life which never can again return, must always be highly 
interesting, highly beneficial. It corrects the prejudices of times 
and countries, and is to the intellect a species of foreign travel, 
liberalizing even still more than it enlightens. But the modern, 
though he may write in an ancient language, can attach to his 
work no portion of this interest ; — he foregoes the use of words 
which have grown up with, and been modelled to, the thoughts 
and feelings of his age ; — adopts a language loaded with associa- 
tions from a distant era ; — he must not see, or hear, or know, what 
an ancient has- not left him a term to expiress ; he becomes un- 
avoidably an imitator ; he belongs to no period, to no country, — 
he is neither Roman nor Englishman, he is merely linguist. 
To compose under these disadvantages anything which, merely 
from its essential merit, should be cherished and preserved by a 
different people, in a distant age, would require far more than 
the genius of Virgil or of Horace ; and such genius who would 
not regret to see exercised under so great restraints, and deprived 
of its best resources ? 

At the revival of letters poets wrote in Latin, and naturally, 
because so large a portion of the ideas they sought to express 
were immediately derived through the medium of that language ; 
to them, as writers, it was a native tongue ; and the ablest of 
them all, Buchanan, had no other in which he could have ex- 
pressed the higher and more elegant movements of his mind. 
Yet even these have obtained no footing on the soil of ancient 
times ; the worst poet in the worst age of Roman literature is 
more secure of his position than the best of these imitators ; their 
works live but as part of modern literature — ^must share its fate 
whatever that may be, and will lie neglected in the meantime, 
or be read only to be pillaged. As a scholar-like accomplish- 
ment — as the graceful amusement of a literary leisure — Latin 
poetry will at all times be vmtten ; nor as such do we seek for 
a moment to disparage it. But to anything higher than this, 
we do not expect, and hardly wish it to be carried. 
- VOL. LVIII. NO. cxv. L Mr. 
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ing refuse into a heap ? He who loves such occupation 
I employment in Mr. Landor 's works. He who, on the 
y shall set aside what is really excellent in them, and 
a second perusal of this alone^ will be abundantly re- 
for his labour.* 



I. — The 'Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
3igu. Edited by her Great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe. 
. 8vo. London. 1837. 

5E volumes will, we fear, disappoint in some degree the 
lie expectation ; indeed it could hardly be otherwise, 
work is known to have been published with certain pru- 
estrictions, there is always a strong curiosity excited about 
>ressed parts ; and it is supposed that what has been con- 
lust be much more piquant than what has been published, 
sling exists especially with regard to private letters and 
{, and in no case was it more likely to be pushed to its ex- 
aan with regard to the gay, witty, and superabundantly 
)rrespondence of Lady Mary Wortley. ^ When such 

things 

concluding, as we thought, our notice of Mr. Landor*8 works, we received 
roduction from his pen — a pamphlet in verse — entitled A Satire upon 
«e{ Admonition to Detractors. The author, by a strange principle of cal- 
eems to reckon upon its very poverty of merit as a passport at least to its 
• ' It is only our intimate friends/ says the preface, * who like us best 
rite well; the greater part of readers are complacent at imagining their 
^ as they discover our aberrations.' The greater part of readers care for 
than to be pleased with what they read; but, if there are others of an 
imper, it cannot be denied that Mr. Landor has here written with sufficient 

to secure their attention. 

nng ourselves a taste for aberrations into dulness^ we should not have 
this trifle, but for the injurious mention that is made in it of names which 
Len an interest in every one at all acquainted with English literature. 
r of the Imaginary Conversations must have observed that their author pro- 
mewhat clamorous friendship for Mr. Southcy. To one who is a lover of 
mnot be very agreeable to find a stout fellow by his side-^ever and anon 
that he is the properest man alive — and defying all the world to gainsay 
uch is the attitude which Mr. Landor assumes by the side of his friend Mr. 

In the present instance he has signalized this amicable zeal by bringing 
1, as the calumniator of his worth, another friend of his own, Mr. Words- 
or this purpose, and under pretence of keeping peace between the two 

cracks the satiric thong :' — 

* Under my wrist ne'er let the whip be crackt 
When poet leaves a poet's fame intact. 
When from their rocks and mountains they descend 
To tear the stranger or to pluck the friend, 
I spring between them and their hoped-for prey, 
And whoop them from their fiendish feast away.* — p. 24. 
hor of the Excursion, it seems, is reported to have spoken disparagingly 
hor of Thalaba*s poetry at some time and place, neither of whicn are men- 
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xh0f trfaoitf work, imi jpnfTaily vppLy a> 

M the OHHiiexit it' die Sxm pobikaooB. 

to the SRierai reader. liatter-mn 

ihei ff v ^r y n?peniaii it Ljiiy Xacy's * 

irhether her Bieric has one been 

Aey ftmt ^ippenrerL x ixavriler anil an 

rmJi aiul sex w-ie a duohie linaier—- which 

fc^ Larly Mary a pegnnal Lin.iiiiiiiHHM'r a^ and by die Trpcity, spiit 

]Mrt hoMiw^w r^ her pen. Bus noir AaC Ae cxtraneons sonrco 

#^ ;vlmir:uann h«re ma drr. we ^■W*** dkot the intrinsic value of 

the lettert teems less strilumr; and that if we vcre to deduct ftom 

Ij^j Mary's pleasantry aoi wit. thnoe passiiges whidi a resped- 

sMe w/m»an m^t one, perhaps^ ti> hscfe 

ffmmfl^Mj rerloce her claims lo Ktcraij 

livmal Mt^rrs nr^w prodoced will aild Ettle to Ladj Maiy*s fam^ 

sn^l tnkff little tram her reputation. They exhibit her neither 

wtltff r nttr humi^ than she was already known to be — on the 

iHrnUnry, tlie pleasantry and the co ar s e ncai beings diluted, as it 

wr*r«*. hy s lMr((e AfhlitK^n of very eonunonplaoe matter, the|wfs- 

IhiritiM of bi'ly Mary apiicar on the wbole^ we thinks less pun- 

|/i*rii tliiin III tli(! (Mrlifrr cditifins. 
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But this observation applies only to the additions from Lady 
Mary's own pen ; for there are some very remarkable and inter- 
esting circumstances connected with this publication. It is edited 
by Lord Wharncliffe, the descendant and heir of Lady Mary, 
with a liberality and candour deserving the thanks and worthy of 
the imitation of all literary men ; but his lordship claims but a 
secondary merit in the work, the most important as well as the 
most interesting novelty in the edition, being an ample introduc- 
tion under the title of Biographical Anecdotes, and frequent ex- 
planatory notes from the pen of Lady Louisa Stuart, the daughter 
of Lord and Lady Bute — the grandchild of Lady Mary. 

It will surprise the generality of readers to find that we have 
still amongst us, in the full vigour and activity of her faculties, a 
lady, who, herself born in the reign of George II., received the 
maternal caresses of Lady Mary Wortley, and who thus forms a 
link — the only one probably now existing — ^between the reigns of 
William III. and William IV. — ^between I69O and 1837, a period 
of almost 150 years. 

The wonder and pleasure that such a circumstance is in 
itself sure to excite, will be greatly increased by the perusal of 
her anecdotes, which narrate the experience of age with all the 
vivacity of youth. It is with great justice that Lord Wharncliffe 
remarks, ^ that the spirit and vigour with which these anecdotes 
are written must satisfy the reader that a ray of Lady Mary's 
talent has fallen on one of her descendants.' — ^vol. i. p. 4. 

But entertaining and interesting as these recollections are, it 
is obvious that they can go but a little way towards elucidating 
the obscure passages of Lady Mary's life, or even of her letters. 
Lady Louisa, only five years old when Lady Mary died, barely 
saw — tantum vidit — her celebrated grandmother — all she knows 
she derives from her conversations with Lady Bute and the peru- 
sal with which Lady Bute indulged her of part of a journal, kept 
by Lady Mary throughout her whole life, but of which Lady 
Bute's delicacy and prudence allowed but a small and very early 
portion to be seen by her daughter. The more piquant topics of 
the personal history and correspondence of such a woman as 
Lady Mary, it is obvious that Lady Bute herself was not likely to 
have fully known — and was still less likely to have imparted to her 
children. 

Lady Mary, we are here informed, kept journals even from her 
earliest youth. That prior to her marriage was, on her elopement 
with Mr. Wortley, in 1713, destroyed by her sister. Lady Frances 
Pierrepont, afterwards Countess of Mar, lest it should fall into 
her father's hands and further exasperate him. ' After her mar- 
riage she renewed the practice and continued it as long as she 

lived 
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«UDd to show in some remarkable instances the justice of Lady 
X^ouisa's warning. 

Lord Wharncliffe himself has, as every body must regret, con- 
'toibuted little to the work ; and with the exception of Lady 
Xiouisa's notes and of a few attempts — not always successful — 
%o correct disorder and explain obscurities — he has contented him- 
self with adopting the arrangement and annotations of Mr. Dal- 
laway's edition of 1817. He states, however, that — 

• * The editor of the present edition having had an opportunity of com- 
paring Lady Mary's letters in their original state, with Mr. Dallaway's 
book, found that he had not only omitted several letters altogether, but 
that he had thought fit to leave out passages in others, and even to select 
portions of different letters, on different subjects, and of different dates, 
and, having combined and adapted them, to print them as original let- 
ters. He has also throughout both his editions frequently suppressed 
the names of the persons mentioned, and given the initials only. In 
the edition now offered to the public these defects are remedied.' — Pre- 
face, p. ii. 

We shall see by-and-by that these defects are very imperfectly 
remedied, and the additions, as we have already said, will be 
found of no great extent or value, for, though a considerable num- 
ber of new letters are given — many of them are short notes ; others 
had been omitted obviously because they contain nothing of inte- 
rest, and the rest because they are on topics merely domestic, 
which it is probable the family (naturally more sensitive twenty 
or thirty years ago than they are now) desired Mr. Dallaway to 
suppress, as being painful to themselves, without affording suffi- 
cient compensatory amusement to the public. As to the edi- 
torial defects, we cannot, however, but express a wish that Lord 
Wharncliffe had filled up all Mr. Dallaway's blanks, and found 
leisure to have made a general revision of that gentleman's notes, 
and above all, of the dates and order in which Mr. Dallaway had 
arranged the letters. In adopting, as he generally does, Dalla- 
way's views. Lord Wharncliffe has repeated a great number of 
inaccuracies and errors — some so very obvious, that we wonder 
that they could have escaped him ; and in some of the corrections 
which he has attempted on Dallaway, we think he has been by 
no means successful — at least he has left a great deal still to be 
done before Lady Mary's letters are cleared from biographical 
and chronological difficulties. 

Besides the additions to the former correspondence, and Lady 
Louisa's anecdotes, the editor states — 

* The most considerable novelties to which this edition pretends, consist 
in the letters to Lady Pomfret, those to Sir James Steuart of Coltness, 
and Lady Frances;' — Preface ^ p. v. 

but 
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On the first point it will, we fear, turn out that we shall differ 
very much from the editor's amiable partiality towards his he- 
roine ; but as his work is avowedly published in an honourable 
anxiety for telling the whole truth, and as we shall abstain from 
stirring any obnoxious topic which has not been already brought 
before the public, either in his own edition, or in authorities to 
which he refers, we trust we shall be excused if the result be 
not quite so favourable to Lady Mary's character as her de- 
scendants might wish. On the second point, we are sure he will 
be obliged to us for pointing out errors into which he has been led, 
either by his predecessors or his own inexperience in the dull 
and complicated duties of an editor. As Ins work must carry 
with it such authority as would, if now unquestioned, be hereafter 
considered as decisive, we think it our duty to show that it is in 
the details of editorship by no means entitled to implicit defer- 
ence. 

It is not without some hesitation that we venture to give any 
specimen of her ante-nuptial correspondence with Mrs. Hewet, 
which is replete with wit and shrewdness, but superabundantly 
sprinkled with something more than levity ; but that which the 
Reverend Mr. Dallaway thought not imfit to be printed, and 
which Lord Wharncliffe has republished, we hope we may be 
forgiven for quoting, not merely as a sample of Lady Mary her- 
self, but as a fact in the history of female manners, if not morals, 
in England. 

* I was last Thursday at the new opera, and saw Nicolini strangle a 
lion with great gallantry. But he represented nakedness so naturally, 
I was surprised to see those ladies stare at him without any confusion, 
that pretend to be so violently shocked at a poor double entendre or two 
in a comedy ; which convinced me that those prudes who would cry 
fie ! fie ! at the word nakedy have no scruples about the thing. The 
marriage of Lord Willoughby goes on, and he swears he will bring the 
lady down to Nottingham races. How far it may be true, I cannot tell. 
By what fine gentlemen say, you know, it is not easy to guess at what 
they mean. The lady has made an acquaintance with me after the 
manner of Pyramus and Thisbe : I mean over a wall three yards high, 
which separates our garden from Lady Guildford's. The young ladies 
had found out a way to pull out two or three bricks, and so climb up 
and hang their chins over the wall, where we, mounted on chairs, used 
to have many belles conversations a la derobee for fear of the old mother. 
This trade continued several days ; but fortune seldom permits long 
pleasures. By long standing on the wall, the bricks loosened ; and, 
one fatal morning, down drops Miss Nelly ; and, to complete this mis- 
fortune, she fell into a little sink, and bruised her poor self to that 

terrible degree, she is forced to have surgeons, plaisters, and God 
knows what, which discovered the whole intrigue ; and their mamma 
forbade them ever to visit us but by the door. Since that time, all our 
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to no purpose). But I cannot think of living in the midst of my re- 
lations and acquaintances after so unjustifiable a step : — so unjustifiable 
to the world, — but I think I can justify myself to myself. I again beg 
you to have a coach to be at the door early on Monday morning, to 
carry us some part of our way, wherever you resolve our journey shall 
be. If you determine to go to the lady's house, you had best come with 
a coach and six at seven o'clock to-morrow. She and I will be in the 
balcony which looks on the road ; you have nothing to do but to stop 
under it, and we will come down to you. Do in this what you like ; 
but after all think very seriously. Your letter, which will be waited for, 
is to determine everything. 

' You can shew me no goodness I shall not be sensible of However, 
think again, and resolve never to think of me if you have the least doubt, 
or that it is likely to make you uneasy in your fortune. I believe, to 
travel is the most likely way to make a solitude agreeable, and not tire- 
some : remember you have promised it. 

' ^Tis something odd for a woman that brings nothing to expect any- 
thing ; hut after the way of my education^ I dare not pretend to live 
but in some degree suitable to it, I had rather die than return to a 
dependancy upon relations I have disobliged. Save me from that fear 
if you love me. If you cannot^ or think I ought not to expect ity be 
sincere and tell me so. ^Tis better I should not be yours at all, than, 
for a short happiness involve myself in ages of misery. I hope there 
will never be occasion for this precaution; but, however, ^tis necessary 
to make it. I depend entirely upon your honour, and I cannot suspect 
you of any way doing wrong. Do not imagine I shall be angry at any- 
thing you can tell me. Let it be sincere ; do not impose on a woman 
that leaves aU things for you.' — ^vol. i. pp. 190-192. 

So odd a mixture of prudence and temerity, — so keen an eye to 
her own personal objects, and such blindness to all other con- 
siderations, — are very indicative of that wayward head and selfish 
heart which continued to misguide all her subsequent life. 

We next arrive at the celebrated letters written during Mr. 
Wortley's embassy, in 17l6 and 17 17^ — but as there is no addition 
whatsoever made to them, and as they are in the hands of every- 
body who has any book of the class, we shall only observe up)n 
them an oversight which has hitherto been made by all the editors, 
and we suppose by most readers, — certainly by ourselves, till we 
discovered the fact in our recent examination : — these letters were 
not all written during the embassy to Constantinople, properly so 
called. It seems, from a comparison of the dates, that Mr. 
Wortley and Lady Mary arrived at Vienna about the first week in 
September, 1716, and remained there nearly two months, when 
we find them retracing their steps to Prague, Dresden, Bruns- 
wick, Hanover — where George I. then was — which they reached 
towards the end of November ; and the letters show that their 
friends in England expected them home, anfi that their arrival in 
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are like their predecessors^ liglit and gay, seasoned with a good 
deal of scandal and some rather coarse wit. We shall extract the 
first of these — ^both because it is as good a specimen as any of the 
rest, and because it gives a proper occasion for offering some sug- 
gestions for a future edition of the work : — 

' [No date.] 

* I am heartily sorry, dear sister, without any affectation, for any un- 
easiness that you suffer, let the cause be what it will, and I wish it was 
in my power to give you some more essential mark of it than mere pity ; 
hut I am not so fortunate ; and 'till a fit occasion of disposing of some 
superfluous diamonds, I shall remain in this sinful seacoal town ; and 
all that remains for me to do, to shew my willingness at least to divert 
you, is to send you faithful accounts of what passes among your ac- 
quaintance in this part of the world. My Lord Clare attracts the eyes 
of all the ladies, and gains all the hearts of those who have no other 
way of disposing of them hut through their eyes. I have dined with 
him twice, and had he been dumb, I believe I should have been in the 
number of his admirers ; but he lessened his beauty every time he 
spoke, 'till he left himself as few charms as Mr. Vane; though I confess 
his outside very like Mrs. Duncombe, but that the lovely lines are softer 
there, with wit and spirit, and improved by learning. 

' The Duke of Wharton has brought his Duchess to town, and is fond 
of her to distraction ; to break the hearts of all the other women that 
have any claim upon his. He has public devotions twice a day, and 
assists at them in person with exemplary devotion ; and there is nothing 
pleasanter than the remarks of some pious ladies on the conversion of 
so great a sinner. For my own part I have some coteries where wit 
and pleasure reign, and I should not fail to amuse myself tolerably 
enough but for the horrid quality of growing older and older every day, 
and my present joys are made imperfect by my fears of the future.' — 
vol. ii. pp. 127, 128. 

To the passage relative to the Duke of Wharton, the editor 
subjoins the following note : — 

* This passage does not help us to fix the date of this letter, unless we 
suppose it to have been written very early after his first marriage, in the 
year 1716. His second wife, as it appears by the account in Chalmers' 
Biographical Dictionary, did not come to England till after his death. 
His first wife died 1726.'— vol. ii. p. 128. 

This note proves that the editor feels the advantage — we should 
say the necessity — of ascertaining the dates of the several letters, 
and of identifying the personages alluded to, without which all 
familiar letters become in a certain degree unintelHgible, and — 
more than proportionably — uninteresting. We therefore entirely 
concur in the noble editor's view, but we submit to his re-con- 
sideration whether in many instances — and in this one, for example, 
he has adequately worked out his intention. In the first place, 
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»• we must add, that we doubt whether there is any other letter in 

* the whole collection of equal merit : — 

'Oct 31, 1723. 
f * I write to you at this time piping-hot from the birth-night; my 

. brain warmed with all the agreeable ideas that fine clothes, fine gentle- 
men, brisk tunes, and lively dances, can raise there. It is to be hoped 
that my letter will entertain you ; at least you will certainly have the 

* freshest account of all passages on that glorious day. First you must 
know that I led up the ball, which you' 11 stare at ; but what is more, 

* I believe in my conscience I made one of the best figures there ; to say 
■ truth, people are grown so extravagantly ugly, that we old beauties are 
5 forced to come out on show-days, to keep the court in countenance. I 

* saw Mrs. Murray there, through whose hands this epistle will be con- 
veyed ; I do not know whether she will make the same complaint to you 
that I do. Mrs. West was with her, who is a great prude, having but 
two lovers at a time; I think those are Lord Haddington and Mr. 
Lindsay ; the one for use, the other for show. 

' * The world improves in one virtue to a violent degree, I mean plain- 

dealing. Hypocrisy being, as the Scripture declares, a damnable sin, I 
hope our publicans and sinners will be saved by the ojpen profession of 
the contrary virtue. I was told by a very good author, who is deep in 
the secret, that at this very minute there is a bill cooking-up at a hunt- 
ing-seat in Norfolk,* to have not taken out of the commandments and 
. clapped into the creed, the ensuing session of parliament. This bold 
attempt for the liberty of the subject is wholly projected by Mr. Wal- 
pole, who proposed it to the secret committee in his parlour. William 
Young t seconded it, and answered for all his acquaintance voting right 
to a man: DoddingtonJ very gravely objected, that the obstinacy of 
human nature was such, that he feared when they had positive com- 
mandments to do so, perhaps people would not commit adultery and 
bear false witness against their neighbours with the readiness and chcer- 
ftilness they do at present. This objection seemed to sink deep into the 
minds of the greatest politicians at the board, and I don't know whether 
the bill won't be dropped, though it is certain it might be carried on 
with great ease, the world being entirely " revenue du bagatelle,''^ § and 
honour, virtue, reputation, &c. which we used to hear of in our nur- 
sery, as much laid aside and forgotten as crumpled ribands. To speak 
plainly, I am very sorry for the forlorn state of matrimony, which is as 
much ridiculed by our young ladies as it used to be by young fellows : 



* ' Houpfhton ; Mr. (afterwards Sir Rebert) Walpole*8, then prime-minister.* 

+ < Sir William Young.' 

I ' Gteorge Bubb Doddington, afterwards Lord Melcomb-Regis, whose Diary has 
been published.' 

§ Sic — ^but surely Lady Mary could not have made such a mistake. We 8U8i)ect 
that Lord Wharncliffe has — sometimes^ at least — printed from Dallaway's edition, 
without consulting the originals. In a letter of the 30th August, 1716, Lady Mary 
alludes to a litigious old lady, whose name Dallaway and, after him, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe — print jB/acAatrc^— having, we suppose^ forgotten Wycherly*s * Widow Black- 
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Sir Thomas Robinson of Rokeby^, and died a natural death in 
1739, a period at which there had, we beUeve, ceased to be any 
epistolary intercourse between Lady Mary and Lady Mar. We 
believe, also, that the anecdote of the marriage of the Duchess of 
Rutland is equally unfounded. These are instances of the justice 
of Lady Louisa's observation, that Lady Mary would ' record as 
certain facts stories that perhaps sprung up like mushrooms from 
the dirt, and had as brief an existence ;^ but they are also just 
such cases as the editor ought, in justice, to have examined and 
corrected. 

We next arrive at the letters to Lady Pomfret, which commence 
in July, 1738, and end in 1742 ; they are of two classes ; the first 
ten are written from London to Lady Pomfret in Italy, and are 
full of the tittle-tattle of the town — the other twenty-five were 
written abroad, and contain chiefly the anecdotes that she picks 
up of the travelling English, who then, as now, swarmed in Italy. 

The following account of the storming of the gallery of the 
House of Lords by a body of Amazons, is amusing in itself, but 
leads also to some more serious considerations : — 

* At the last warm debate in the House of Lords, it was unanimously 
resolved there should be no crowd of unnecessary auditors ; consequently 
the fair sex were excluded, and the gallery destined to the sole use of the 
House of Commons. Notwithstanding which determination, such a tribe 
of dames resolved to shew on this occasion, that neither men nor laws could 
resist them. These heroines were Lady Huntingdon,* the Duchess of 
Queensbury, the Duchess of Ancaster, Lady Westmoreland, Lady Cob- 
ham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, Lady Archibald Hamilton and her daughter, 
Mrs. Scott, and Mrs. Pendarvis, and Lady Frances Saunderson. I am 
thus particular in their names, since I look upon them to be the boldest 
assertors, and most resigned sufferers for liberty, I ever read of. They 
presented themselves at the door at nine o'clock in the morning, where 
Sir William Saunderson respectfully informed them the Chancellor had 
made an order against their admittance. The Duchess of Queensbury, 
as head of the squadron, pished at the ill-breeding of a mere lawyer, and 
desired him to let them up stairs privately. After some modest refiisals 
he swore by G — he would not let them in. Her grace, with a noble 
warmth, answered, by G — they would come in, in spite of the Chancellor 
and the whole House. This being reported, the Peers resolved to starve 
them out ; an order was made that the doors should not be opened till 
they had raised their siege. These Amazons now shewed themselves 
qualified for the duty even of foot-soldiers ; they stood there till five in 
the afternoon, without either sustenance or evacuation, every now and 
then playing vollies of thumps, kicks, and raps, against the door, with 
so much violence that the speakers in the House were scarce heard. 
When the Lords were not to be conquered by this, the two Duchesses 

* < Lady Huntingdon, the same who afterwards became the head^ the Countess 
Matilda, of the Wfaitfieldian Methodists.' 
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lins's peerage atates that Lady Margaret. Haifiiigs married tbf^ 
Rev. Mr. Inghaip,' — and ih^ notes on t)ie ^ Correspondenee 
between Lady Hertford and Lady Pomfret ' (vol. i. p. 50) state 
the same fact. 

The next series of letters (which is divided, we know not why, 
into two, one ending in March, and the other beginning in May, 
1744,*) extends from her going abroad in 1739 to her return 
about ] 760, and comprises her letters to her husband and her 
daughter Lady Bute, during that period, and are the most re- 
spectable, though not the most entertaining portion of the volumes. 
They are about one himdred and fifty in number, of which about 
twenty-seven are new, and, except one, of little interest. They 
were obviously omitted from the former edition, because they, for 
the most part, relate to her eccentric and imfortunate son. 

The first feeling that the consideration of this mass of letters 
creates, is some wonder that they do not explain, nay, do not afford 
the slightest clue to the mysterious cause which led to Lady 
Mary's prolonged separation from her husband, her family, and 
her country. In the ^ Introductory Anecdotes ' there is a passage 
which we dare say tells candidly enough all that her descendants 
know on this subject : — 

* Why Lady Mary Wortley left her own country, and spent the last 

two-and-twenty years of her life in a foreign land, is a question which 

has been repeatedly asked, and never cpn be answered with certainty, 

for want of any positive evidence or assurance on the subject. It is 

very possible, however, that the solution of this supposed mystery, hke 

that of some riddles which put the ingenuity of guessers to the farthest 

stretch, would prove so simple as to leave curiosity blank and baffled. 

Lady Mary writing from Venice (as it appears, in the first year of her 

absence,) tells Lady Pomfret that she had long been persuading Mr. 

Wortley to go abroad, and at last, tired of delay, had set out alone, he 

promising to follow her ; which, as yet, parliamentary attendance and 

other business had prevented his doing ; but, till she knew whether to 

expect him or not, she could not proceed to meet her (Lady Pomfret) at 

Rome. If this was the real truth, and there seems no reason to doubt 

it, we may easily conceive farther delays to have taken place, and their 

re-union to have been so deferred from time to time, that, insensibly, 

living asunder became like the natural order of things, in which bom 

acquiesced without any great reluctance. But if, on the contrary, it 

was only the colour they chose to give the affair; if the husband and 

wife — she in her fiftieth year, he several years older — had determined 

upon a separation, nothing can be more likely than that they settled it 

. quietly and deliberately between themselves, neither proclaiming it to 
the world, nor consulting any third person ; since their daughter was 
married, their son disjoined and alienated from them, and there existed 

""' '"' ■* ■-■ ■■..,l|_. ■— ■■ M l ■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■■■ .^.l ■ 11 »■■ . — ^——^^1 Ml — ^^— ^i^ii^— ,1 ■■ > I Ml I ■ ■ -- 

* Here again there is much disorder — the title of the second series is, * Letters 
from 1746 to 1756/ though, in fact, they hegin in 1744 and continue down' to 1760*. 
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temper^ and should have arranged the separation with so much 
good feeling and good sense. 

The new part of this correspondence is principally occupied 
by the melancholy confidences which Mr. Wortley and Lady 
Mary have to make to each other about their unhappy son ; a 
subject which Mr. Dallaway was no doubt forbidden to expose. 
That reserve is now removed, and the following account given in 
the Introductory Anecdotes of this extraordinary man will be read 
with interest : — 

* Some of Lady Mary Wortley's early letters, expressing vividly all 
a mother's fondness for her infant son, gave sufficient occasion to mo- 
ralize over the fate of those parents who are doomed to see the object of 
such intense affection, the creature whose birth made them so happy, 
become, when grown up, the curse, the torment, and the disgrace of 
their lives. Young Wortley hardly waited so long to signalize his pro- 
pensity to vice and folly; betraying from the beginning that surest 
symptom of inveterate moral (or mental) disease — an habitual disre- 
gard of truth, accompanied by a fertile ready invention, never at fault. 
Where these prevail, it is building upon a quicksand to attempt working 
a reformation. He was a mere child when he ran away from school ; 
and this first exploit was followed at short intervals by others still more 
extraordinary, until he finally sealed his ruin by marrying while under 
age a woman of very low degree, considerably older than himself; one 
for whom he could scarcely have felt more than a momentary Hking, 
since he forsook her in a few weeks, and never sought to see her again, 
though her life lasted nearly as long as his own. To be capable at a 
mature age of such an act as drawing a youth into a disproportionate 
marriage, did not denote much principle or feeling ; yet, as her conduct 
was not licentious, she never put it in his power to obtain a divorce. In 
futiure, more than one lady took the title of his wife, with or without the 
pretext of a ceremony which, it is to be feared, he would not have 
scrupled to go through any number of times, if requisite for the accom- 
plishment of his wishes. But the last person so circiunstanced, and 
the loudest in asserting her claims, met him upon equal ground, having 
herself a husband living, from whom she had eloped ; therefore she at 
least could not complain of deception. 

' Notwithstanding all the mistakes, inaccuracies, and exaggerations 
attending public rumour, this singular man's various adventures, at 
home and abroad, were j)erhaps better known to the world at large than 
to the near relations who must have heard of them with pain, and 
shunned instead of seeking particular information upon so distressing a 
subject : consequently little light respecting it could glimmer downwards 
to more distant generations. He was said to have had a handsome 
person, plausible manners, and a liveliness of parts which report mag- 
nified into great talents ; but whether he did really possess these may 
be doubted. They are often gratuitously presumed to exist in conjunc- 
tion with profligacy, whenever that takes any wild extraordinary form, 
because the notion of such an affinity has in it something wonderfully 

agreeable 
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tne hopes of a good conduct was regularity and truth. He very readily 
-agreed to all I said (as indeed he has iJways done when he has not 
been hot-headed), I endeavoured to convince him how favourably he 
has been dealt with, his allowance being much more than, had I been 
his father, I would have given in the same case. The Prince of Hesse, 
who is now married to tilie Princess of England, lived some years at 
Geneva on 500/. per annum. Lord Hervey sent his son at sixteen 
thither, and to travel afterwards, on no larger pension than 200/. ; and, 
though without a governor, he had reason enough, not only to live 
within the compass of it, but carried home little presents to his father 
•and mother, which he shewed me at Turin. In short, I know there is 
no place so expensive, but a prudent single man may live in it on one 
SOOL per annum, and an extravagant one may run out ten thousand in 
.the cheapest. Had you (said I to him) thought rightly, or would have 
regarded the advice I gave you in all my letters, while in the little town 
of Islestein, you would have laid up IbOL per annum ; you would now 
have had *I50/. in your pocket, which would have almost paid your 
debts, and such a management would have gained you the esteem of the 
reasonable part of the world. I perceived this reflection, which he had 
never made himself, had a very great weight with him. He asked me 
whether you had settled your estate. 1 made answer that I did not 
doubt (like all other wise men) you always had a will by you ; but that 
you had certainly not put any thing out of your power to change. On 
that he began to insinuate, that if I could prevail on you to settle the 
estate on him, I might expect any thing from his gratitude. I made 
him a very clear and positive answer in these words : " I hope your 
father will outlive me, and if I should be so unfortunate to have it 
otherwise, I do not believe he will leave me in your power. But was I 
sure of the contrary, no interest, nor no necessity, shall ever make me 
act against my honour and conscience ; and I plainly tell you, that I 
'will never persuade your father to do any thing for you 'till I think you 
deserve it." He answered by great promises of good behaviour, and 
economy. 

* The rest of his conversation was extremely gay. The various things 
he has seen has given him a superficial universal knowledge. He really 
knows most of the modem languages, and if I could believe him, can 
read Arabic, and has read the Bible in Hebrew. He said it was impos- 
sible for him to avoid going back to Paris ; but he promised me to lie 
but one night there, and to go to a town six posts from thence on the 
Flanders road, where he would wait your orders, and go by the name 
of Mons. du Durand, a Dutch officer ; under which name I saw him. 
These are the most material passages, and my eyes are so much tired I 
can write no more at this time. I gave him 240 livres [less than 12/.] 
for his journey.' — ^vol. ii. pp. 324 — 328, 

The editors seem anxious to acquit the parents of all blame in 
their treatment of this wayward temper, and in essentials, lio 
doubts yo^Bg Worlley had no excuse, — ^but we cannot think that 
the very small ftUowance whkh was n&ade him (though -jilMift^di 
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^iory, as now told, only increases our doubts. For if it had been 
serious, would it have been so published ? A pregnant unmarried 
woman is not so rare an article as to be had only in England, 
nor there only to be found by public advertisement Nay, an 
Englishwoman so found, was the only person with whom the ob- 
ject could not have been accomplished — for if it could be shown 
that she had not been out of England, while he had not been in 
England, and if all the circumstances — to which the advertisement 
could not fail to direct public attention — could have been proved, 
there is no tribunal which would not have in such a case over- 
ruled the general proposition of pater est quern nupticc demon-- 
strant — the rule of law never could have covered a physical 
impossibility. It is observable, also, that whoever penned the 
advertisement, was not even acquainted with the christian name 
of the solicitor * who was to conduct the affair. In short, mad as 
Mr. Wortley was, we think he had more method in his madness 
than to have published such an advertisement, if he really intended 
to carry the design into effect. It was probably a mere scheme 
of intimidation. 

As all the novelty in this series consists of letters relating to the 
younger Wortley, we need make no further extracts from them ; 
but we must notice — by way of example — a few of the ana- 
chronisms and errors of the present arrangements and notes ; and, 
when we show what strange mistakes have been made in matters 
where the editors are personally concerned, our readers will judge 
of what must be the inaccuracy on other subjects. 

Dallaway had placed under the date of May, 1749^ a letter 
congratulating Lady Bute on the birth of ^a new daughter.' 
Lord Wharncliffe alters this to May, 1 754, and places it in a later 
volume. We cannot discover why. None of the authorities that 
we have consulted place the birth of any of the children in 1754, 
and the letter specially intimates that this is the fourth daughter. 

* I have already wished you joy of your new daughter, and wrote to 
Lord Bute to thank him for his letter. I don't know whether I shall 
make my court to you in saying it, but I own I cannot help thinking 
that your family is numerous enough, and that the education and dis- 
posal offou7' girls is employment for a whole life.' — vol, iii. p. 86. 

Now the lourth daughter. Lady Augusta, is stated in Douglas's 
Scottish Peerage (the best work of the kind we ever consulted) 
to have been born in 1 749^ which agrees with Dallaway 's arrange- 
ment. But still more strange is a mistake, as it seems to us, 
made about the birth of Lady Louisa herself, and a mistake made 
by adding some years to her real age. 

* This was, we suppose, the notorious Timothy Brecknock, afterwards hanged in 
Ireland for the murder of Mr. Macdonnell. As he was a fellow of infamous cha- 
xacter; his name was probably used to heighten the intimidation. 

A lettet > 
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^fia^^Uj the \6th February, 1749 (Douglas's Peers^ of Scotland, 

j1. i. p. 286); the birth of their first child was the 21st De- 

^r.efiibet, 1749 (i6.)- Nor did Mr. Mackenzie die in 1798. He 

i^urvived his lady (who died the 19th July, 1799) — dying himself 

»n the 6th April, 1800 (ib.) ; and his library Was sold by auction 

^fjn the following months and attracted some notice* That Lord 

rWharncliffe should have made these mistakes about the death of 

^ ms granduncle, which happened some years after he himself came 

. of age, and which he has such daily cause for remembering, seems 

'very surprising — ^nor could we ourselves believe it, if we had not 

verified the dates in Douglas by reference to contemporaneous 

authorities. 

Another mistake, though not quite so surprising, is more gene- 
' rally important, and requires correction, because it confounds 
' national history. 

Lady Mary writes to Lady Bute, under date of the 26th July, 

* 1753— 

* * I am glad you are admitted into the conversation of the 'prince and 
princess.' — vol. iii. p. 76. 

To which Lord Wharncliffe subjoins a note on the word prince-—' 
* Frederick, Prince of Wales, father of Greorge III.' — ibid. 

It escaped Lord Wharncliffe 's memory that Prince Frederick, 
father of George III., had died on the 20th March, 1751, and 
that the prince here mentioned was George III. himself. 

We could make observations of a similar kind to a greater ex- 
tent than we have room for, but these are sufficient to show that 
editorship is not so easy a task as it may seeJn, and that there is a 
good deal in the way of arrangement and annotation to be atmended 
in another edition. We are very well aware of how difficult it is 
to avoid mere errors of date in such matters, and how unimportant 
they sometimes are ; but when the errors in the dates go so far as 
to alter and confuse the course of the correspondence, they become 
important. 

Of the grave letters to Lady Oxford, and the empty ones to 
Sir James and Lady Frances Steuart, we have already expressed 
our opinion, and we have no room for any extracts from them. 

To the Works — so called of Lady Mary — there is no addition 
whatsoever, but a new version of a worthless ballad already in 
the collection, and a few satirical and indelicate lines on General 
Churchill, attributed, on what seems insufficient authority, to Lady 
Mary. Indeed, we know not on what authority many of the verses 
are charged on Lady Mary, and if the editor has no other ground 
than that he finds them ascribed to her in former collections, he 
should, we think^ hiave said so ; because his edition is in itself an 
authority, and idany of those tUngli assuredly do her no honour. 
' . • As 
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Why, then, not hasten that decisive hour ; 

* Still in my view, and ever in my pow'r ? 

Why should I drag along this life I hate 
Without one thought to mitigate the weight ? 
Whence this mysterious bearing to exist, 
When every joy is lost, and every hope dismiss'd ? 
In chains and darkness wherefore should I stay, 
And mourn in prison whilst I keep the key? ' 

— Correspond, of Ladies Hertford and Ponifret, vol. i. p. 53. 

We cannot resist adding the observations mad^ by Lady Hert- 
ford on the receipt of this apology for suicide^ and we give them 
the rather from the contrast they afford in theii* ladylike style and 
Christian spirit to the coarseness with which Lady Mary treated 
Lady Hertford — if, indeed^ the allusions and the verses at vol. iii. 
pp. 137, 295, of this edition (which Dallaway, and Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, we suppose, in deference to him — though without a word 
of explanation why they do so— apply to Lady Hertford) are really 
aimed at that respectable woman — 

' My Dear Lady Pomfret, — Lady Mary Wortley 's verses have a wit and 
strength that appear in all her ^vritings ; but her mind must have been 
in a very melancholy disposition when she composed them. I hope it 
was only a gloomy hour, which soon blew over to make way for more 
cheerful prospects. If I had been near her then, I should have persuaded 
her to look into the New Testament, in hopes that it might have afforded 
her the conviction which she had sought in vain from Tully and other 
authors. She has so much judgment and penetration, tkat I am satis- 
fied, if the Scriptures were to become the subject of her contemplation, 
and if she would read them with the same attention and impartiality 
that she does any other books of knowledge, they would disperse a 
thousand mists which, without such assistance, will too certainly hang 
upon the finest understandings.' — ibid, p. 105. 

What good-breeding, charity, and truth! Lady Pomfret, in 
her reply, makes some further observations on these verses, which 
belong to Lady Mary's personal history : — 

• What pity and terror does it create to see wit, beauty, nobility, and 
riches, after a full possession of fifty years, talk that language — and talk 
it so feelingly, that all who read must know that it comes from the heart ! 
But, indeed, dear Madam, you make me smile when you proposed putting 
the New Testament into the hands of the author!' — ibid, p. 111. 

In a subsequent part of this correspondence Lady Pomfret 
sent to Lady Hertford Lady Mary's town eclogue, entitled 
' Saturday,' in which an altered beauty laments ' her disfigured 
face,' and both the ladies treat it as descriptive of Lady Mary's 
own case — ^we doubt how justly; but Lady Hertford's observa- 
tions on the subject give us the least suspicious evidence that we 
know of Lady Mary's personal charms : — 

* Nothing can be more natural than her complaint for the loss of her 

beauty ; 
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lad V deids in penuoal. ibe fcodmaa ia po iit i f 1, •wmmWI • dioi 
Biav be. and prdbabW k. aone traih aft dfet twfttow a <]f their ntin^ 
but ic b prem dear that Mr.Wartkv's aat hnin|r httdaauAdadf 

«f«ttt or lastiiiflr share tit' die pAdgn shaver which dia acoaaMarf 
the House of Honorer poured oa the WUpi ai gmaaia lj wm Ai 
printam Mii6Jitf — iheexcttiBg spirit of the peas hoth t^thafaodaftl 
and wife. Mr. Wortlev's paper ia dmiMj, and Lad^ Man^ 
intidentally. directed a§!ainst Sir R ahe i t th a a Mr. — ^WalptU 
whom ihev bolh accuse of scandaloas c mmptiu a in tlta-Plaj OfliV 
(for which, iaileed. he was sent to the Tower in the qoaea'a tine)^ 
and thev— contemporarr witnesses and Whig! bolAy p goii u naw 
that aifur to have been the result of notorious cnlpafaiKtjy whki 
Horace Walpole filially represents as the mere injostice of partf* 
It must bo observed, that Mr. Wortlej was in the conuniasunof 
the Treasury formed on the accessk^n of George I., bnt omtinifid 
there for only a year, when he was displaced by a board of whkh 
Walpi>le was the head as Chancellor of the Exchequer; and it 
seems to us clear that this paper of Mr. Wortley*s was the draft 
of a remonstrance against that catastrophe. We select two or 
three extracts, which exhibit portraits of \Vhigs in the best Whig 
times, by the hand of an eminent Wliig : — 

* Before the opening of the session, Mr. Walpole was in full power ^ 
and when the places of consequence were to be disposed of, Mr. Wal" 
pole named as many as he thought fit, striking out of the list presented 
by the Treasury to the king, not only Tories, but Whigs, when he 
wanted to put others in their places ; and at a debate, at which eight of 
the cabinet and about as many commoners were present, Mr. Walpole 
carried it that the books, letters, and papers on which the late ministers 
were to be impeached, should not be read till the orders were made. 
Mr. Walpole jjretends he did not think Lord Halifax was to be trusted 
with them. But most people are of opinion Mr. Walpole wanted tQ 
nave the whole credit of the management of this affair, and, by know* 

ing more of these papersi to seem an able talker and writer It 

"was 
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yras owing to him that, in the proclamation for choosing the parlic^ii^ent, 
it was declared in pretty strong terms that it was the king's desire that 
Whigs should he chosen ; and was an open declaration that no Tories 
were to have any share in the king's favour. . ♦ . . The injustice 
shown in trying of elections has perhaps this sessions heen greater than 

ever Lord Townshend acts much against his own interest in 

setting up Mr. Walpole ahove the rest ; hut Lord Townshend was never 
thought to have a strong judgment, though his language and winning 
carriage and honest intention made all the Whigs justly wish to see 
him secretary of state. He is the fittest man for it in the House of 
Lords ; nothing could have sunk his credit, or can ever make the Whigs 
see him changed, unless his hlindness towards Mr. Walpole's actions 
should set them against him, as it has made them less for him than they 
would have heen otherwise. Mr. Stanhope^ who has doubled his for- 
tune in one year hy the favour, as he thinks, of Lord Townshend, will 
always second what he does ; and perhaps his want of judgment, or 
want of skill in the House of Commons, may give him a great opinion 
of Mr. Walpole. 

• There may he another reason Mr. Walpole is so supported. Baron 

B is said to take what money he can, Mr. Walpole is the most 

proper man in England to assist him in getting it ; and why should 
Baron B. join himself with a man so suspicious, unless he did take it? 
There are very strong circumstances for suspecting Baron B. has got 

great sums, and * is known to he the director of Baron B. ; 

and, indeed, this alliance is so well known, that no man ever says any- 
thing of Mr. Walpole, except in praise of him, to any of them. 

' Mr. Walpole is already looked upon as the chief minister, made so 
by Lord Townshend ; and when he is in the Treasury, it will he thought 

that the king has declared him so Can it be for the honour of 

the government to have a man marked for corruption declared first 
minister? Can he bear .the envy of having such a post; especially 
when he has already the places of two paymasters, and a place for his 
uncle, though a Tory. If he is to be in it (the Treasury')^ is it reason- 
able he should make all the rest ? ..... If there be one or two in 
the commission who are not of Mr. Walpole's choosing, thiey cannot 
hinder any of his projects, so that they can do no harm ; and can do no 
good but to inform the king of his affairs. This is what Mr. Walpole 
will endeavour to prevent all he can.' — ^vol i. pp. 123-128. 

All these charges of corruption against Stanhope, Walpole^ and 
the Hanoverian ministers, may be true, but it is obvious that Mr, 
Wortley was very reluctant to be put out of the Treasury by the 
nomination of Walpole and his friends to that board. 

Lady Mary's sketches are more general and more satirical. Her 
Account is really a curious piece of court gossip, worthy to stand by 

* ' The name to be supplied seems evidently Mr. Walpole.' This is Lord Wharn- 
cliffe's note, but we think uiat the name to be supplied is ' evidently ' not Walpole — 
Walpole's name is g^en at full length twice over : the blank ' we think, refers 
to one of the subordinate agents of Baron B— — r« Why does not the editor tell uf 
who th^se B. B.'s were ? We suspect Bernstoff and Bothman.^ 

the 
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' Lord Halifax, who was now advanced to the dignity of earl, and 
graced with the garter, and first commissioner of the treasury, treated 
him with contempt. The Earl of Nottingham, who had the i^al merit 
of having renounced the ministry in Queen Anne's reign, when he 
thought they were going to alter the succession, was not to he recon- 
ciled to Walpole, whom he looked upon as stigmatized for corruption. 

*• The Duke of Marlborough, who in his old age was making the 
same figure at court tjiat he did when he first came into it, — I mean^ 
bowing and smiling in the antechamber while Townshend was in the 
closet, — ^was not, however, pleased with Walpole, who began to behave 
to him with the insolence of new favour ; and his duchess, who never 
restrained her tongue in her life, used to make public jokes of the beg- 
gary she first knew him in, when her caprice gave hun a considerable 
place, against the opinion of Lord Godolphin and the Duke of Marl- 
borough , 

* The king's character may be comprised in very few woTds. In 
private life he would have been called an honest blockhead ; and fortiuie, 
that made him a king, added nothing to his happiness, only prejudiced 
his honesty, and shortened his days. No man was ever more free 
from ambition ; he loved money, but loved to keep his own, wiUunt 
being rapacious of other men's. He would have grown rich by saving, 
but was incapable of laying schemes for getting ; he was more properly 
dull than lazy, and would have been so well contented to have remainea 
in his little town of Hanover, that if the ambition of those about him 
had not been greater than his own, we should never have seen him in 
England ; and the natural honesty of his temper, joined with the nar- 
row notions of a low education, made him look upon his acceptance of 
the crown as an act of usurpation, which was always uneasy to him. 
But he was carried by the stream of the people about him, in that, as 
in every action of his life. He could speak no English, and was past 
the age of learning it. Our customs and laws were all mysteries to 
him, which he neither tried to understand, nor was capable of under- 
standing if he had endeavom^ it. He was passively good-natured, 
and wished all mankind enjoyev quiet, if they would let him do so. . . . 

* Mademoiselle Schulenbei^ wa» duller than himself, and consequently 
did not find out that he was so ; and had lived in that figure at Hanover 
almost forty years (for she came hither at threescore), without meddling 
in any affairs of the electorate; content with the small pension he 
allowed her, and the honour of \hi8 visits when he had nothing else to 
do, which happened very often. She even refused coming hither at 
first, fearing that the people of England, who, she thought, were accua- 
tomed to use their kings barbarously, might chop off his head in the 
first fortnight ; and had not love or gratitude enough to venture being 
involved in his ruin. And the poor man was in peril of coming hither 
without knowing where to pass his evenings ; which he was accustomed 
to do in the apartments of women ; free from business. But Madame 
Kilmansegg saved him from this misfortune. She was told that 
Mademoiselle Schulenberg scrupled this terrible journey ; and took 1^ 

VOL, Lvm. cxv. N opportunity 
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very much astonished at this complaint, answered that he did not know 
any reason he had given her to believe he was wanting in respect for 
her, and that he thought her not only the greatest lady, hut the greatest 
beauty of the court. " If that be true, sire," replied she sobbing, " why 
do you pass all your time with Mademoiselle Schulenbere, while 1 
hardly receive the honour of a visit from you?" His highness pro- 
mised to mend his manners, and from that time was very assiduous in 
waiting upon her. This iended in a fondness, which her husband dis- 
liked so much that he parted with her The elector, however^ did 

not break with his first love, and often went to her apartment to cut 
paper, which was his chief employment there; which the Countess of 
Platen easily permitted him, having often occasion for his absence. She 
was naturally gallant; and, after having thus satisfied her ambition, 
pursued her warmer inclinations. 

* Young Craggs came about this time to Hanover, where his feither 
sent him to take a view of that court in his tour of travelling. He wa» 

in his first bloom of youth and vigour The elder Cn^gs wa* 

nothing more considerable at his first appearance in the world than 
footman to Lady Mary Mordant, the gallant Duchess of Norfolk, who 
had always half-a-dozen intrigues to manage. Some servant must 
always be trusted in affairs of that kind, and James Crages had the 
good fortune to be chosen for that purpose. I^he found him Doth faith- 
fiil and discreet, and he was soon advanced to the dignity of valetrde- 
chambre. 

' King James II. had an amour with her after he was upon the 
throne, and respected the queen enough to endeavour to keep it entirely 
from her knowledge. James Craggs was the messenger between the 
king and the duchess, and did not fail to make the best use of so im- 
portant a trust. He scraped a great deal of money from the bounty of 
this royal lover, and was too inconsiderable to be hurt by his ruin ; and 
did not concern himself much for that of his mistress, which by lower 
intrigues happened soon after. This fellow, fi:om the report of all par- 
ties, and even from that of his professed enemies, had a very uncommoti 
genius ; a head well turned for calculation ; great industry ; and lwas\ 
so just an observer of the world, that the meanness of his education 
never appeared in his conversation. 

' The Duke of Marlborough, who was sensible how well he was qua- 
lified for affairs that required secrecy, employed him as his procurer 
both for women and money ; and he acquitted himself so well of these 
trusts as to please his master, and yet raise a considerable fortune, by 
turning his money in the public funds, the secret of which came often 
to his knowledge by the duke's employing him. ... * 

* Young Craggs had great vivacity, a happy memory, and flowing 
elocution ; he was brave and generous ; and had an appearance of opoi* 
heartedness in his manner that gained him a universid good-will, if not 
a universal esteem. It is true, there appeared a heat and want of judg- 
ment in all his words and actions, which did not make hini very valu- 
able in the eyes of cool judges, but Madame Platen was net of that 
ilumber. His youth and fire made him appear a conquest wbfthy heir 

N 2 charms. 
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■riHPHuii lUHi inai n« wai iilaced above on 
niali ihmIi i<NirifMi aliiiiK witli it a neoeadtj of a 
WTiaviitur iliaii U ••x|iectcd from thoiewho an 
i U|Nl. Ilii wan Ml far from beingof that opi 
IIm> lliiftii aitil v^iinirii he aaw aa creaturca it 
jllVVfaUiU i aiHli whfiivvfr he met with any op. 
Kw ikMUiikl \\\n ii|i|iu«m iiiBolent rebela to tae'wiD 
sVm ^w kia lUiS ami jmlged of themeritof allpeonle W I 
•Hlm^iHltm lu hitt onlitm, or the relation they had to Vio pam 
ill \M\% >iv«i lilt ItHikml ii|iuii the Princesa aa the moat mc iiiuai 
vy^ k ilii«) »ku Itiuk i*ar«i to keep him in that ae&tnncnt bj all ^ ob 
tm HH» luuirvM III. lie Ii«id married her by indmation; Ua Md- 
llHlmiil tmlu I \m\ \m\i mi complaiiaiit aa to let him clMMme a w&fir 
mMm»i:II bill*. HUM III' ilitt JuitiHc of AiiHpach, and Inooght him no mt^ 
Mtltliiimi tiiliii ul tiiiiiicy or ulliHiioe; imt was at that time estecnied a 
M» MHiih in tiui\ , uiiil liuii' iliHt KtMiius which qualified her for the gorcni- 

men of sense; I 
to chest an Ae 

,, . -. *,.«,— ^w. .. — — in the first place, 

) •^'iMjAiKg i4i;i titu veiling hidtdof her interest, not having understimdiBg 
• |*Mjj.|, iM ulifciivii lliui lutbuhood in conversation, like red on tlw ftce, 
.l'w.,|it U ,4^,,i ^i:4y aiia.mi Hiul vcrv Hparingly, or thev destroy tluU 
i..i.j..;l ai.il Lcuui^ vvliiihihe.> arc ilcHiirned to heighten.' — ^vol/i. pp. 
I«M lift 

i li«: |(:m<Ii:i ^vill liuvu oLiftevviHl with some surprise, that 
f 4« ijj^i. I ;,,, iiuu:i i4ial uiiiuuiteil in other respects, should have 
*i*-«/l.til li}4i44i:U iti iliu uuaplicatiHl trammels of ihree mistresses 
■i " Utm , wWuXi 14 oiic uuiie than even Horace Walpole, in his 
••■ y*'|Ml/M& tlmmUiii, Ubftigutt to him. But the fact is, that Wal- 
1' ;«j "/i<i««M«i«U Muiluiuc Kiluiuiuii*)|[g, the m/er of Count Platen, 
j'»U. |,u ii,//); (t^ iljij icjici^a fashion, all the daughters of a 
j*' *-• '..*Ui;4 U4«:iiui:Uui» by the luitriauTnic title, and Madame 
■.."''*'"* *-|tfiJ l«Mf j«»g Ijteu /i//e Cou))/e«s of Platen, became con- 
Di*^ A ^^^^^ '**'* ftUliJi -ia-law, and thus George I. was de- 
r^^**^! f4 *^'\\iU^^ ui hia amatory fame, to which, however. 

Lady 
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Lady Mary — a suitable historian of such matters — ^has now rc'^ 
stored him. But this is not all. His Majesty, it seems, thought 
there was a charm in the number three^ and as the Countess of 
Platen would not come over, ' he paid,' says Walpole, * his new 
subjects the compliment of taking an English mistress — Miss 
Brett, daughter, by the second husband, of the notoriouiS Countess 
of Macclesfield, Savage's pretended mother. After the king's 
death. Miss Brett married Sir William Lemon.' The history of 
this amour is told in Walpole's Reminiscences — we notice it here 
because, first, it completes Lady Mary's historical sketch — and 
secondly, it explains an allusion in one of her letters, vol. iL 
p. 260, to Sir William Lemon's marriage and death, of which the 
editor talces no notice, and which is imintelligible without it. 

Lady Louisa remarks, that her grandmother states that while 
at Louvere, in 1752, she amused herself in successively writitig 
and destroying the sheets of a ' history of her own time,' of which 
Lady Louisa supposes the piece we have just quoted to be a 
fragment. We cannot be of that opinion. It is, we thmk, clear 
by internal evidence that this paper was written during the life of 
George L, and probably early in the reign, under the influence 
of the same sentiments of personal disappointment which prompted 
Mr. Wortley's pen. But whenever written, we jjaay be well 
assured that the facts are strongly discoloured by the passions 
and prejudices of the writer. 

We have now done with Lady Mary Wortley's works and 
letters, and must return to the interesting ^ Introductory Anec- 
dotes ' of Lady Louisa Stuart— of which our readers will be obliged 
to ^us for giving them a few further specimens — though it may 
happen that we shall have to question some of the facts stated, 
and many of the conclusions drawn. Lady Louisa states nothing 
of her own knowledge, but relates from Lady Mary's journal, 
which she candidly admits cannot be received as indisputable 
authority. 

Lady Louisa attributes to Horace Walpole an excessive dislike 
of Lady Mary, though we can see no evidence that he thought 
worse of her ladyship than the generality of the world about her 
did — but she accounts for it by endeavouring, on the authority of 
Lady Mary's journal, to turn the tables on Walpole's mother*^— 

* His mother and she had been antagonists and enemies before he 
was bom ; " car tout est reciproque" says La Bruyere. We sec how 
Lady Mary represented Lady Walpole, and may take it for granted that 
Lady Walpole did not love or spare Lady Mary ; and if they continued 
to keep up the outward forms of acquaintanceship, which of course 
brought them often into contact, they would naturally hate each othei! 
all the more. 

•Mr. 
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* Mr« Walpole*0 ifiectioii for hit motherwat to much thenottiiiiuUe 
mint in hit characteryandhis ezpresBions whenever he namei or allnfa 
to to are to touching, come bo directly and evidently from the heut; 
that one would very fain think of her as he did, snd b^ere ahe hd 
trtry perfection his partiality aasigna to her. But, in tmtli, lliere «» 
a contrary version of the matter, not resting solely, nor yet princ^aUg^ 
upon the authority of I^ady Mary Wortley. It fiUed so prominent t 
place in tkp scandalous history of the time, that the world knew aa wdl 
which way Captain Lemuel Gulliver was glancing when gravely vindi- 
cating the reputation of my Lord Treasurer Flimnap's excellent Isdj, 
l|a what he meant hy the red, green, and blue girdles of the lalliputisa 
grandees, or the said Flimnap's feats of agility on the tight-rope. Those 
nmiical Unci also, where Pope says that Sir Kobert WiUpoIe 
** Had never made a friend in private life. 
And was besides a tyrant to fus wife** 
ara equally well understood as conveying a sly allusion to his good- 
bmnonred unconcern about some things which more atndl-lAced Iraa- 
bande do not take so coolly. Openly laughing at their nicety, he pnh 
ftifed it his method ** to go his own way, and let madam go her*s.' — vd. 
i. pp. 33» 33. 

Here— before we copy the scandal that follows — ^we mnstpsnie 
to aay that it may be very true that Lady Walpole Wfus galkmk 
sad Sir Robert over easy ; but that the evidence Lady Loniaa 
brings in support of Lady Mary's charge does not support it 
The pleasantry in 'Gulliver's Travels' about the Treasurer 
Fliinnap*s lady turns on the very contrary of Lady Louisa s sup- 
position — it being directed against the morbid jealousy of the 
husband in a case where it must have been groundless. The fun 
if in the punctilious gravity with which the man-mouniain vindi- 
cates the character of a lady who was not so tall as the little finger 
of her fupposed admirer. And again^ as to Pope's lines^ they 
occur in a passage in which^ if ever he could be so^ he must have 
been sincere, for the praise of Walpole is coupled with that 
of his own dearest friends — Cobham, Marchmont, Lyttelton, 
and Bolingbroke — a sneer in this place would have been a 
sneer on them, and is morally impossible to have been meant : 
and finally the sneer would have been worse than pointless^ 
because poor Lady Walpole was dead and buried before the 
poem was written. Pope and Swift, therefore, who have malice 
enough of their own to answer for, are certainly no accomplices in 
this of Lady Mary. We proceed with the extract : — 

f In a word, Horace Walpole himself was generally supposed to be the 
son of Carr Lord Hervey,* and Sir Robert not to be ignorant of it. One 
striking circumstance was visible to the naked eye ; no beings in human 

* ^TbeTeldest son of John Hervey — first Earl of Bristol. He died unmarried, and 
was tooMcded by his half-brother, the more famous John Lord Hervey, the issos 
of bit father's second marriage.' 

shape 
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shape could resemble each other less than the two passing for father and 
son ; and, while their reverse of personal likeness provoked a maliciou« 
whispier, Sir Robert's marked neglect of Horace in his infancy tended 
to confirm it. A nmnber of children, young Walpole one, were Accus- 
tomed to meet and play together. Such of them as, like himself, lived^ 
to grow old, all united in declaring that no other boy within their know- 
ledge was left so entirely in the hands of his mother, or seemed to have . 
so little acquaintance with his father ; the fact being, that Sir Robert 
Walpole look scarcely any notice of him, till his proficiency ^t Eaton 
school, whep a laid of some standing drew his attention, and proved 
that, whether he had or not, a right to the pame he w^pt by, he was 
likely to do it honour.* — ^vol. i. pp. 33, 34. 

Now we will not deny that Horace's persons and tastes were in 
many respects unlike those of Sir Robert — nay, ^e wiU admit that 
in them and some other peculiarities he may have resembled the 
Herveys, but we must say that the additional and corroborative 
evidence advanced by Lady Louisa seems to us wholly ground- 
less. What ! because a prime minister leaves — for all the public 
may know — his youngest son in the hands of his doating mother, 
and is only observed to take notice of him when he has become a 
school -boy (a CQurse wnich happens in the family of many meji 
less occupied than Sir Robert), are we therefore to infer that he 
knows the son to be illegitimate ? Sir Robert's ' care and tender- 
ness' to Horace are gratefully recorded by himself; and cer- 
tainly, if Sir Robert had any such suspicion, he was the most, 
placable and generous of men ; for he distinguished Horace not 
only by as much affection as he showed any of his children, but 
by some very remarkable favours. Again ; — 

' Though in all probability Lord Orford never suspected tbaj; any 
doubt hung over his own birth, yet the mortifications of his youth o^ 
his mother's account could not but be severe; for, as she lived till he' 
reached manhood, he must have known how completely ishe was over- 
looked and disregarded, though not ill treated, by her husband ; and, 
before his tears for her loss were dried, he had the pang of seeing Miss 
Skerritt, the rival she hated, installed in her place. That Lady Mary 
Wortley had been the chief friend and protectress of his stepmother, was 
alone enough to make him bitter against her.' — ^vol i. p. 34. 

We wonder Lady Louisa does »ot see in this revelation a 
more probable explanation of the whole preceding story. Sir 
Robert Walpole had an intrigue with, and a natural child by^ 
this Miss Skerritt — Lady Mary's protegee. Lady Mary herself, 
we think, quotes the Italian proverb — Chi offende perdona mai. 
Lady Mary and her ' dear Molly Skerritt ' having inflicted the 
most scandalous injury on Lady Walpole, may have thought it 
would be some justification of themselves if th^y could make her^ 
appear guilty of antecedent misconduct; and they werethere- 
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nMK «HMktts in the oeremony that her gnndfirther'a widoa 
haA to t^ ihivanKh Mwn after hia fvnerd waa ofer. It bcfaored la m 
•MieyMM^ « ^hat «s to receive in peraon the eomidiiiientB of ^"■*"*"^ 
%hiii^ r^^eix Mv on her grace*a viaiting liat waa hound to tender, ii 
M«ivii h^^Me^ ' And ihia m*a* the eataUiahed form: the Mamtrf^ 
jbe ^to*i>«B(\ ami all that ctiuM be seen of the hooae, were hong viil 
MnA cMilk ; ihe «hii^heas cloaely veiled with crape, aate upright in ha 
iMto-KvU \Miihrf a hm;K black canopy ; and at the foot of the hed atood 
Ubk^\k bkv A tvxi^ nO* mule* in a tragedy, the grandchildren of the de- 
.%>«kU Jui^v' LnJK ^Nmncea IVrre|H)iit, Miss Wortley herself, andLadj 
V<\'%y4\ JbM^hwnu kVOMkuud vilence reigned: the room had no li^ 
Hui Uvuu ]« ^lA^W >k«kvU4ier ; aiul the condoling viBiters, who curtseyed 
Hi 4uU v>ui v>i lit dp^Nftched the betl on tiptoe ; if relations, all, down to 
Ow,- huiiJiv'UUi vxHUiUi, iu black-gluve-niouming for the occasion. — ^rd. L 
V>p. U, ki 

thi* paci«w athxi^l to the Aral etlition of the letters, dated 1724^ 
ukI ^li^iM^l M. A. >iki42i, l^Y Li>ui»i informs us, written by Mrs. 
\|ia\ V'fcU'il, • \>i ksuuixl uieuH>rv. the Madonella of the Tatler, 
w \ci\ pioiu, exemplar \ \k\»mau, ami a profound scholar.' This 
UuK h<ui.. it :MxnUk> <4<bkr^^;iMHl to Lady Mary a copy of an Ode to 
hrlmJM^ uhiih ia )>retfcerveU in an albmn or scrap book of Lady 
Vl.u\\. Thiaoikc turns out to be that which Boswell^ on the 
luiUomx kA Mv. t lector « as&tiigued to Dr. Johnson. — (See Crokers 
H\t^u\iL \ol. i. p. \:H.) 

' Vx^u•^\, which ul" these two coa^oieiUum* ))eople, the Doctor or Mrs. 

V^iill, \\\\\\\ W Huillv oi* puiloiuiiig their neivjhVour's goods and passing 

^hv\\\ K*i\ u»i thi'ii owa? Aud al&o, the difference of ages and distance 

of uhuiU a loiihidwciU what breeae could have wafted the stanzas of the 

**tu^ iulM ihi> ft^iuiuiTc oi the other? The sentiments undoubtedly seem 

•V( «iViUvd lo uu uubtcrv maiden gentlewoman, ever the sworn foe of 

love, 
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love, than to a stripling at the time of life when " that hoy and thai 
boy^s deeds " are seldom held in any great abhorrence. Not that we 
dare build upon this argument, because many young people will defy 
him stoutly before they have the misfortune to make his acquaintance. 
But dates, as Johnson himself would have said, are stubborn things, 
Boswell tells us that this ode was first published in the year 1143. 
Now Mrs. Astell had then been dead twelve years; and, since her 
ghost never did pay Lady Mary Wortley a visit, it is to be presumed 
she gave her the verses while she was alive. In short, the pro and con, 
of the affair might find the Gentleman's Magazine in matter of contro- 
versy for a twelvemonth. — vol. i. pp. 54, 55. 

We beg her ladyship's pardon ; there is not matter for a ten 
minutes' controversy anywhere. — Whoever wrote the verses^ this 
copy of Mrs. Astell's is assuredly not the original, as the first 
stanza sufficiently testifies — which stands in the version given by 
Boswell — 

' Friendship I peculiar gift of Heaven, 
The noble mind's delight and pride. 
To men and angels only given. 
To all the lower world denied' — 

meaning, as the sequel exemplifies, that the sensual passion was 
common to man and brutes — the lower world — but that friend- 
ship was the attribute of men and angels. Good Mrs. Astell, 
who had somehow got hold of the verses without understanding 
them, thought that they might be turned into a pretty compli- 
ment to her friend Lady Mary, and so she q^tered the third line 
into-— 

* To Wortley and to angels given. 
To all the lower world denied' — 

which makes nonsense of the whole poem ; first. By confound- 
ing the distinction on which the ode is founded, between the 
higher or intelligent world, and the lower or brute creation ; 
secondly. By supposing that should there be such a thing as a 
solitary friendship for all the human race, Wortley alone en- 
joyed the gift ; thirdly. This tirade against love, and this eulogy 
of Platonic friendship, is addressed to one who had eloped with 
a lover, and was leading, at the time that the verses must have 
been written, a life of, to say the least of it, fashionable levity. 
We therefore conclude, that by whomever written, they never 
could have been addressed to Lady Mary, except by the pen of a 
plagiarist and flatterer. 

We must add another instance of the mode in which anecdotes 
are, in the progress of repetition, altered and falsifi^ed. — Lady 
Louisa, amongst her grandmother's ■ anecdotes of Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough, tells the following : — 

« Ladjj 
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^^-ojis^ would be utterly unintelligible to her"; and Lord Wharn- 
"'^mis, alt|iough he 4pes (as we shall s^e prejseatty) advert to one 




rom all the imputations which her contemporaries lor half a 

, /;9Biti:iry concurred in heaping upon it. We are not going to rake 

- ,4p fdl that filthy nor indeed to go farther into such questions than 

Jhe observations of the editors lead us^ but we think that a 

.^regard for moral justice and historical truth obliges us to enter 

■ out protest against the entire and absolute acquittal which Mr. 

Dallaway and Lord Wharncliffe, both writing under the influ- 

'ence of a laudable partiality, are inclined to pronounce upon 

7*her whole conduct. We abhor, with Lord Wharncliffe, Pope's 

** detestable and unmanly charges — inter politos non Jiominanda, 

"* — ^wtich have eventually done at least as much injury to his own 

^ chsiracter as to liady Mary's, — which constitute the chief drawback 

^' on ins popularity, and will for ever exclude his works from the 

^ unrestricted perusal of youth and innocence. But, on the other 

^ hand, it mu$t be recollected that if Pope had dared to make 

» even one, — the least, — of these atrocious attacks, on a Lady of 

■ reputable character, he must have been either shut up in a mad- 

i' house or a gaol — or at all events been punished by total exclusion 

i froQi society. 

I We have seen that neither Lady Louisa nor Lord WharncliflFe 
• attempt to assign any precise reason for Lady Mary's strange 
resolution ^of leaving England in the year 1739^ and her never 
returning till Mr. Wortley's death, two-and-twenty years after, — 
when she immediately returned. Dallaway attributes this emi- 
gration to her declining health, but the letters for several years 
after do not afford the least colour for that supposition; one 
letter, written thirteen years after she had left England, gives an 
account of health and diet, so very inconsistent with such a delicate 
state as should exile her from her country, and is, withal, so 
curious that (though published in the old edition,) we will here 
insert it. Talking of a new novel, * Pompey the Little,' which she 
had been reading, and in the characters of which she recognises 
some of her friends. Lady Mary proceeds, — 

^ I also saw myself (as I now am) in the character of Mrs. Qualmsick. 
You will be suTprised at this, no Englishwoman being so free froyn 
vapours, having never in my life complained of low spirits, or weak 
nerves ; but our resemblance is very strong in the fancied loss of appetite, 
which I have been silly enough to he persuaded into by the physician 
of this place. He visits me frequently, as being one of the most con- 
siderable men in the parish, and is a gr^ve, ?ober, thinking, great fool, 
whose solemn appearance, a»4 deliher^te way of delivering his sentijnaits, 

gives 
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oAm the most 
tdHngmel also Me, 
lad b u o ^h t me to lie of bk 
tt. Tlus mcfbl tiOdiK 
I aee jeiierdmT, and do afanoik 
1 vak* g uKiJi above scrcn, anid drink halft 
:«r ~ mu^ a&er vkkii t tieep two booiv ; as soon ul 
iivv a^ <Mr nrpr ^miOt€»jfee^ and two hoon ifts 
iln; m upvr rut "' au/K riu*m2uu ; iva Wan naove Ixin^ my dnmo^ 
• nr^ir au. ^/vrtlum-xDz a caad dfdb (1 don*! mean plate) ofgrni 
r. tri/t ml /a.' h^'^f^ "wCi^ ^n. MMkysaa la liC. I then catavti) 
/Ik- t.-at/.' H^tOff /!-' c ic^ir "te n^aa« nd a rail swe db rea A, cm- 
^Uwimc «*ixl. & .'*yinu»f;'<«: rvaaxi/v 0^ rBii»a> and aooie roauled cfteif- 
«ti5« .^: I'VT IT. 13m aftmitriL I takr mflncr mmte ^OBses* mUk; ni 
nr ^taniMC rw^'^f rkrswaa.^ ( Vnidi wiaM wti a h twa of thoae in London), 
9m m/>%r uor *m. aiiG a aaaiZir«Har MrvMer «^ wkUe bread and mft. 
^*iit 4ii» ^t.%. nfcm-rnmandjiic "dif menaoEft at mT wiae doctor. I a 
v«r« onr*'iiwc ^ an: s: ll^ dancer i«f aevnur; and am oUig^ to littk 
T^4«aiA3 vr :liK> dairnpfr^ .* — voL m. f|L V, & 

T'hva^ 'fBv.filumTnt ic an isORval «f tvo honn oodi, a aeries of 
^•f«M»S ^liv^i. vcAulA. n: onauxiiT as leatt. sattdRr aa IKng l ^ l ^ plongh- 
^laMi^ an^ Ums. sium^na xwn ajarr dke had been ohl^ed to a- 
fMr«i»»r )M<nir]; na aotvqnn ^ detSma^ hemlUkS The pvseiit 

M>*^v»-,^ 7h/i»ttrV u7iaK»r i.-- xmrfi^-e: ihp m tuci i u oa emigration, arc 
t,v^ ,niv'Jv. f.^ a/i.iTV l\al'iis'a-fc;« * ridiciikwBS pnience, which can 
>*->v n,' A rv»: -rfavs thr.Ti T.- rrn*-^ Tt^na the mi reason was (me 
^ )»v'> h*v ?n««v<nian4 4Xy\ run v«jrarp to lelL 

S^M >^v h^xv^ A T%vx»r!r «;" bfc^ — oij nmia — hr a nuLster. the vay 
xsx*; *?>^\ )vv. /^Tnirraivur.. ^-toch tbnarii the name has been left 
^t Sl^nV.' ih^r^ ;v TV* vnisTakiiic. Hflmw Walpole, thena ^ung 
>«!*^ A*' ).TN rrfc>-AN. ^-irr* ja Mr. Con^^aT, from Florence,' 25th 

• ;Nv. ; -v: v,M. :>»i, Ijj^^ >|jffT WoTi]<Tj is here? She 

i».j^u <» «> l.n«^ \X AVfclyu-rjr, fcrrxruiri^* Lkt Orford], scolds 

• > ^ «s X iVv "o., mv. Ts IfcncWl *: hv thr mhv-^ie xoim. Her dress, 
>•,• \x s-.'v\\ »t!»A K-'. .rv.^sjvJi^KV. TTiTi« jonxisf at:t one thai never heard 
> ,'. fv.. o N>»; >i*v«. > K i«V. Tiv^ ^r«ir\ ihiu acics^ r.o: cover her greasy 
>v»n\ f>vvx ,\j,, Vftftt \v«s^\ — ^TW-^-tc o,i7r,>i??* TioT mrieu; an old maza- 

•X Vjs >^.•\.^^^., .>»v^o";X*^ *i^vr. «tTi,l »^KC.^vfrs a csnTass petticoat. 
Un- *Vn xN^wk^ . xvVj.'i.iV ^V*:-?^ rVr.lr'w^ Jk i"»as>J^.5^ mhich we camnot 
^vvN\*' A*. » ;\ xvAs'^tvv. X* .:>. ji -j^usr^'i:. jL^ji pxrily ^~iih white paint, which, 
>N. N >'^^v^ ^v^ ^V "***"^ Nv-.k-V I ^"^ Au:^Sif ;"h*: yosi; x;.^!!^ no: i^se it to wash 
s \N t>»vs\ 4v ;"* w >*,-V;> 1 >ft ;y. c,v^ voVi hcT pic3\ire, as we drew it 

NHS ^V \ .v'« A I ',!• •■• v.-r^ 

i /^ 'i^ s> /> •^'*,< >t .r-Jhf. 410. ccitkm, vol. t. p. 13. 
V^sv ^NN>N*N^\\^ >^h^^^> )vA\v lWk<')) $r\f ra3 ocY:ask>ns of attiibutin? 

to 
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to Walpole a personal enmity to Lady Mary, — but, hoiirever he 
may be suspected of over-colouring his pictures, there can be no 
doubt that the broad features of the foregoing portrait cannot 
be imaginary — they are too graphic not to have been in some 
degree drawn from nature — they are given to a person who 
must have known Lady Mary, and who probably had seen her in 
England in the preceding year ; and Walpole appeals to the 
testimony of several other Englishmen — Gray, Mr. Coke, Sir 
Francis Dashwood, &c. then at Florence — in a way which he 
could not have ventured to do if his story could be substantially 
contradicted. And this story of the swelled face, and its cause, 
which is the most serious part of the whole, is accidentally and 
strangely confirmed by her biographers, — who state, assigning, 
however, mere eccentricity for the motive, — that she was in the 
habit, when English visitors waited on her, of receiving them in a 
mask ! 

This piece of evidence, though it has been long before the pub- 
lic in the great edition of Horace Walpole's works. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe does not notice. It probably had escaped his observation ; 
for he very candidly quotes and discusses, in his appendix, two 
other passages of Walpole's more recently published letters to 
Sir Horace Mann, which reflect more grossly— if more be possible 
— on Lady Mary. 

* The first of these is to be found in letter 231, dated Mistley, Au- 
gust 31, 1751, and is in these words: — "Pray, tell me if you know 
anything of Lady Mary Wortley : we have an obscure story here of her 
being in durance in the Brescian or the Bergamesco ; thai a young 
fellow whom she set out with keeping has taken it into his head to keep 
her close prisoner, not permitting her to write or receive any letters but 
what he sees : he seems determined, if her husband should die, not to 

lose her as the Count lost my Lady O." [Orford.] And in the 

next letter he again alludes to this report.' — vol iii. p. 431. 

On this the editor, with remarkable candour, admits that 

' Among Lady Mary's papers there is a long paper, written in Italian, 
not by herself, giving an account of her having been detained for some 
time against her will, in a country-house belonging to an Italian count, 
and inhabited by him and his mother. This paper seems to be drawn 
up either as a case to be submitted to a la'wyer for his opinion, or to be 
produced in a court of law. There is nothing else to be found in Lady 
Mary's papers referring in the least degree to this circumstance. It 
would appear, however, that some such forcible detention as is alluded 
to did take place, probably for some pecuniary or interested object ; but, 
like many of Horace Walpole's stories, he took care not to let this lose 
anything that might give it zest, and he therefore makes the person by 
whom Lady Mary was detained " a young fellow whom she set out with 
keeping.'' Now, at the time of this transaction taking place Lady 

Mary 
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MnmIC kow 4hr Midi •& impvMHft «p«i licr m likd^ towftaMi 
lMli,Mid willhMr famiiidlktf flnem m iiidiifi»itioii m«e 
MNiir Hcmrr Walpofe to imlDe hmmmtfetmm^i i^mxmniwguuiWf 
M«n ^-v«ll. ill. pp. 4S1-434. 

^tiwir, wr ratMtain, with Loid WliviKlifle^ m strong ofidiaiil 
Wi^ft^'t clisnntiiMtn to cxanenliony baft we confew ^thit m 
HM^ MprctM to have fonndaoiTtliiii^ like waAmtODSamm 
^ Mft «Kirf M the diacoveiy in Lndy Mmrfm pi^pM of a bt- 
M» <iliNi» iM Mf fwlbfonfui/ yiicCi. As to the objectioaj^ 
#Mi( iW I jNfx't 11^, we can only ny that it wovdd hsv? M 
tllN^^ m^^niii lind it hren the genUeman who was sisttf-ODe-itt 
^ VlNik>w« ^ the KmpteM Catherine, and tit many lets hmd- 
M>Ni^ MfNk ivnnf that age does not always oatr^KSt hregois^ 
%%N^ >^ liis gisyitn habitual. Besides* we have a strange aiofil 
%H \«^ Mm> h^'rartC in one of her letters to Lady Bute^dMi 
> Vq^ %W vM«i|\\ c«r acme other still more discreditable motifei 
%M ^iid( «^ «toPiM|B «i^ Imy that — 

) <«^ A'^^N^ vNff^ «iacr 1 haTi^ teen my figure in. a {^ass, and ds 
^»fc \^^>»v>* ) ^iw iWft' vtt eo dingreeahle, that I reMlred ti sptie 
^>w^ >NK^ M^vaaik'tSMML 1^ the limne, and diall continae that roo- 

^V x^\H»Mii..«%)ivx\ ^,vv that tK^ trace of so serious an affidr it tdK 
\N***v, ^ %4\ .v Vv VKitw »»\ hor familT, nor (with the exception 
». .V ;^>fc , ^»,^^^ ^ Ve^ pctxTOe papcfs. seems to justify a siB- 
^N ^v * Vh Vx V « Ax !i^«HNS^;»^ to be wwcealed. If such an insult 
^- Vsv^ v^xsv A* V* ite«<ve<M jAd veU-xepnted Engrlish lady of 
^ \ > ^ . ^ vsv.^Xo »v*i s^* >ft\K^ havp thns hushed up so shoddi^ 
^ X'' *^' vMfc^x » l*xd WhanacWfc very fairly says, 

■ "^ ^*-"^^>vN .N » ", ^N At iJC ; *:ai «r spying that be had 
* \N ' >V xV, .,^ >• v^^ v.. »ji^ \jj 4- ,eccr*;^rT of seeing fifty 
^"^ ^ v.*. * \ ^ Y^. ^^^r tjc> MiT, •^^-mshe treated so 
' >\x >*,vi«<^"^'^ : I. race Wil^-ie so^ &s follows: — 
^ ■•Ns<vx.« cv ^■^i.ti^ ■aaxtf!i.^'>JC3^ j^d cri^ts on a 
■ ^^-^ V:u* \ '^ K' la^ :j'4: 7*rT^;iafcak?i. cce R^emonde, 
' '^ ^^ . vx. K ,-.•-.>«. V«- ^'.cii i^iiT^ie scin of money 









\x-v -- -.;^ ,v^ j.^^ »^jj^^ ^^c suo.rs«iiii, and he 
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* Nothing whatever has heen found to throw light upon the ill treat- 
nient of Lady Mar by Lady Mary ; and that accusation is supposed, by 
those who would probably have heard of it if true, to be without found- 
ation. But nine letters to Lady Mar relating to a transaction with a 
person whom Lady Mary calls R., a Frenchman, are among the papers 
which have been communicated to the editor, which must be the letters 
alluded to by Horace Walpole, although there appears to be one short 
of the number mentioned by him, possibly by mistake. In order that 
the reader may be enabled to see the actual grounds upon which a 
charge of so scandalous and heinous a character has been made by Mr. 
Walpole, these letters are now given to the public' — ibid. pp. 432, 433. 

Now these letters (which are much too long to be quoted in 
extcnso) seem to us to confirm, in a very extraordinary way, 
Horace Walpole's impression. 

Nine letters are found on this subject — ^Walpole says he saw 
ten — ^which, as Lord Wharnclifie says, might be a natural mis- 
counting, but we shall see presently that there is reason to sus- 
pect that he saW one vrhich is not now extant. Walpole calls the 
hero Ruemonde — where he got the name does not appeJir, — but 
the letters admit that there was a certain transactioii with a 
Mons. R . 

That transaction the letters state to have been a complaint of 
the Frenchman (a very unjust one they, of course, allege) that 
having entrusted Lady Mary with some money to buy stock, she 
wanted to cheat him out of it. Thfese letters further admit that the 
Frenchman was in possession of some letters of hers which were 
of the greatest importance to her character. Now, if the case 
had been — as she represetits it in the business part of the letters — 
a mere money difference on the score of certain stock -jobbitig trans- 
actions in that season when all the world were South Sea mad, we 
can hardly understand why Lady Mary should have been in such 
an extreme panic as she certainly was. 

* I have attestations and witnesses [she says] of the bargain I made, so 
that nothing can be clearer than my integrity in this business ; but that 
does not hinder me from being in the utmost terror for the consequences 
{as you may easily guess) of his [R — 's] villany ; the very story of 
which appears so monstroits to me, that I can hardly believe myself while 
I write it ; though I omit (not to tire you) a thousaiid aggravating cir- 
cumstances. . . I beg your pardon (dear sister) for this tedious account ; 
but you see how necessary 'tis for me to get my letters from this mad- 
man. Perhaps the best way is hyfair means ; at least they ought to 
be first tried. I would have you, then, (my dear sister,) try to make 
the wretch sensible of the truth of what I advance, without asking for 
my letters, which I have already asked for. Perhaps you may make 
him ashamed of his infamous proceedings by talking of me, without 
taking notice that you kiiow of his threats, only of my dealings. I 
take this method to be the most likely to work upon him. I beg you 

would 
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* A person whdse name is not necessary, because you know'if TihatiB 
Jt-^]^ took all sorts of methods during almost a year^ to persuade me that 
^here never was so extraordinary an attachment (or what you please to .caU 
it) as they had for me. This ended in coming over to 'make me a visit 
Against my will, and, as was pretended, very much against their inte- 
Test. I cannot deny I was very silly in giving the least credit to this 
stuffs But if people are so silly, youll own 'tis natural for any body 
that is good-natured to pity and be glad to serve a person they believe 
unhappy on their account. It came into my head, out of a high point 
of generosity (for which I wish myself hang'd), to do this creature all 
the good T possibly could, since 'twas impossible to make them happy 
their own way. I advised him very strenuously to sell out of the sul>- 
scription, and in compliance to my advice he did so ; and in less than 
two days saw he had done very prudently. After a piece of service of 
this nature, I thought I could more decently press his departure, which 
his follies made me think necessary for me. He took leave of me with 
so many tears and grimaces (which I can't imagine how he could coun- 
terfeit) as really moved my compassion ; and I had much ado to keep 
to my first resolution of exacting his absence, which he swore would 
be his death. I told him that there was no other way in the world- 1 
would not be glad to leave [qu. serve ?] him in, but that his extrava" 
aancies made it utterly impossible for me to keep him company.' — ^vol. 
lii. p. 434; 

Here^ it must be admitted^ that there is evidence of coquetry 
at least — of a flirtation begun abroad^ and lasting almost a year— ;- 

in consequence oif which R- followed her to England-r— where, 

in order to bribe him to go back again^ she turned it into 
a. stock-broking afiGur. Let it be recollected, also, that we :have 
only her own account of the transaction, in which, of course, even 
if she had ^ made him happy in his own way,' she could hardly 
be expected to confess it. i 

But Lord WhamclifFe thinks that Walpole's malice and false- 
hood are clearly proved, because he says ^ that she endeavoured to 
make Lord Mar or Lord Stair cut his [Mons. R.'s] throat' — * 

' she certainly threatened him, through Lady Mar, in case of his coming to 
England ; but no one who reads that threat can imagine that it is meant 
to convey the idea of her intendinigto have his throat cut by any body.' 
— ^vol. iii. p. 445. 

Her letters certsdnly do not, in express terms, talk of cutting 
throats, which, however, at that time, was only a cant phrase for 
fighting a duel; but after having, in the eight first letters, tried 
what * fair means ^ would do, she, in the ninth, talks of measures 
of violence — 

* I am told he [R — } is preparing to come to London. I desire you 
would assure him that my first step will be to acquaint my Lord Stair 
with all his obligations to himsA soon as I hear he is in 'London; and if 
he dares to give me any further trouble, I shall take care to have, him re- 

VOL, Lviii. NO, cxv. o Warded 



ngiarded in a ihongerwumner tfton hetxp^eUg ibmmiB BodungiiMn 
true than thii ; and 1 lolemiily twcar, thit if all the credit or maa 
that I hftfe in the world can do it, either for firioidahip or hire, I ihil 
not fiiil to have him used as he deserves; and since I Know hit joonef 
can only be intended to expose me* 1 shall not value what noue ii 
made. Perhaps you may prevent it ; I leave you to judge of the mA 
proper method ; 'tis certain no time should be lost ; fear is his predth 
minant passion, and I believe you may fright him from coming mtki^ 
where he will certainly find a reception very disagreeabie to Am.'— 
vol. iii. pp. 433, 434. 

It is fair to observe that> though in the ntne letters published 
in Lord Whamcliffe*s appendix there is no mention of £ord Mm, 
it is possible that in the tenth letter^ which Walpole speaks of, 
and which Lord Wharncliffe has not founds Lord Mar's name 
may have been employed by way of intimidation^ as Lord Stair*«, 
m our judgment, certainly was. 

There is one circumstance more which, if exjdained, migbt 
corroborate or impair Walpole's evidence. Amongst the letteis 
which he saw, was one in which (he says) he found the followiif 
passage, which, for its originality and wit, he remembers and 
quotes: — 

* We all partake of Father Adam's folly and knavery, who first tfie 
the apple like a sot, and then turned informer like a scoundrel.* — Let- 
ters to Mann^ iii. 41. 

Now, there is a passage in Lady M ary^s letters which hai 
some similarity to this, though the witticism is not so strongly 
put: — 

* This is a vile world, dear sister, and I can easily comprehend, thtt 
whether one is at Paris or London, one is stifled with a certain mixtiuv 
of fool and knave, that most people are composed of. I would have 
patience with a parcel of polite rogues, or your downright honest fools; 
but Father Adam shines through his whole progeny.' — ^vol. ii. p. 187. 

This proves, we think, that Walpole had a general recollection 
of a passage about ' Father Adam ;' but Lord Wharncliffe, or 
whoever is in possession of the originals, can tell whether the 
profane vnt exists in the original, or was an addition of Walpole's 
own. 

We have given a large space to the detail of this curious afiair, 
because we think that, in fact. Lord Wharncliffe's ten pages of 
Appendix give us more insight into Lady Mary's personal con- 
duct and real character than all the rest of the volumes. Lord 
Wharncliffe, in his desire to weaken Walpole's authority, states, 
•vol. iii. p. 446, that — 

* Mr. Cole, in his MS. now in the British Museum, states of Lady 
Mary, that he had heard from Madame Geoffirin and Mr. Walpole, who 
f{%e^ %^ welly that she was the vilest of womenkind, notwithstanding 

her 
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Her talents for wit, vivacity, and genius, and elegance of tastBi wci% ub^ 
exceptionable' — 

Whereas Lord Whamcliffe doubts whether Walpole oould lia;v« 
known her very well, as she went abroad when WcJpole was barely 
of age. But surely this does not impair Walpole s veracity. In 
the first place^ Mr. Cole may not have accurately repeated the 
exact words^ but^-even if he did— ^the expressions seem quite jus* 
tifiable by the facts. Walpole must have known Lady Mary from 
his childhood, as an acquaintance of his mother's. He had also 
seen her in Italy, where he seems to have spent some months in 
her society. All this would justify the popular phrase that he 
inew her well — so, at least, thought Lady Mary herself, for she 
writes to Lady Bute (vol. iii. p. l67)> that 'sne was well ae^ 
quainted with ' Horry Walpole, as she in another place (vol. iii. 
p. 87) familiarly calls him. We thinks therefore, that Lord 
Whamcliffe gives too much importance to what he thinks a false 
statement, and which we do not think even an inaccurate ex- 
pression. 

Of Lady Mary's appearance and manners on her return to 
England, there is another lively sketch by the hand of Walpole. 

• February 9, 1762. 

^ Lady Mary Wortley is arrived; / have seen her; I think her 
avarice — ^her dirt,* and her vivacity, are all increased — ^her dress, like 
her language, is a galimatias of seyeral countries — the groundwork 
rags, and the embroidery nastiness. She needs nq cap, no handkerr 
chief, no gown, no petticoat, no shoes — an old black-lac^ hood reprer 
sents the first ; the fur of a horseman's coat, which replaces the tlurd, 
represents the second '^ a dimity petticoat is deputy, and o£&ciates for 
the fourth ; and slippers act the part of the last. — Letie7'S to Montagu^ 
4th edit. vol. vi. p. 277. 

And on the fallowing June he thus announces the approadi of 
the moment which Was to bring — for the first time — this extraordi- 
nary woman to the mere level of other mortals. 

* Lady Mary Wortley is dying of a cancer in her breast.*— «6irf, p. 
292. 

Walpole was well informed ; she died/ in faet, on the ^Ist ef 
August following. Mr. Dallaway says, ^ of a decline!,' and the 
present editors seem to evade the mention of the immediate cause 
of her death. We wonder what objection there could have been 
to assigning the real disease — particularly as it justifies a /^e that 



■Ma*. 



* In the quarto edition diri is misprinted di/U, Her diety a« we have seen, was 
extraordinary enough, but it is clear that dirt is the proper word — it is well known 
that even in her youth she was a slattern, and she certainly had not improved in 
.this respect by her sojourn in Italy. 

o 2 what 
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Regius Professor of Hebrew, &c., Oxford. Second edition* 
1837. London. 8vo. 

4. A Letter to Archdeacon Singleton on the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, By the Rev. Sydney Smith. London. Bvo. 1837. 

5. On the Proceedings of the Ecclesia^stiial Commissioners: A 
Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln. By Christopher Benson, 
M. A., Master of the Temple. London. 8vo. 1837. 

TX7E have placed at the head of this article one of the most 
*^ important, and let us add at once, one of the most alarming 
documents which have appeared for many years— the Second 
Report of the Ecclesiastical Commission. There is little good at 
any time, and much mischief in exaggerating fears. When men 
find that some evils apprehended do not occur, they soon believe 
that none exist at all. And we have passed recently through so 
many changes, without as yet experiencing all their anticipated 
consequences upon our personal interests ; and let it also be Said 
to our shame, there is such a selfishness and shortsightedness in 
most of our present worldly policy — ^that it is extremely difficult 
to bring home to any mind the full extent of a mischief,^of which 
the working is future and prospective. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the inexpediency of using strong language, especially in the 
profound and unaccountable apathy which seems to prevail on the 
subject before us, we must again deliberately repeat, that to any 
thinking mind nothing connected with our ecclesiastical, and 
therefore our constitutional system, has for many years presented 
such reasonable ground for anxiety and alarm as the present re- 
commendations of the Ecclesiastical Commission. In proceeding 
to point out their nature and tendency, it is our earnest wish to 
approach the subject with no sentiment but sincere respect for 
the authorities from which they emanate. In the Commission 
itself are contained some of the greatest ornaments of the Church, 
and its undoubted friends. And, looking at facts as they stand, 
throwing aside every political prejudice— as we are bound to do 
when considering matters of this high and sacred order — ^we do 
believe, that in the ministers of the crown themselves no intention 
has existed of proposing measures which they believe detrimental 
to religion. The Church has already suffered long enough, and 
acutely enough, from an unhallowed connexion — not with political 
interests, from which in the true sense of polity it can never be 
separated, but with the interests of parties and factions. 

That the government has neither strength nor zeal to battle in 
defence of the Church — that it will abandon even the appearance 
of defence, if the pxessure from without becomes too strong— -^and 
that its theoretical principles, if carried consistently into practice, 
involve the destruction of the Church— all this is too manifest. 

And 
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in the energy of another^ who i» striving to wipe out the deep 
disgrace of a heathen metropolis in a Christian nation. And this 
is no time to despair of either the Church or the countrj. Let us 
only come to the inquiry with a sober and honest mind — ^with no 
wish to secure personal interests^ to maintain abuses^ to defend 
what cannot be defended^ to confound the Church of Christ with 
a political body. Let us take our ground upon the rery principle 
of the Commission itself — consider in what consists the true 
efficiency of the Church, — sec what form of organization is neces- 
sary to give it strength, and carry its ministrations with power 
and virtue into the whole body of the people ; mid so far from 
hoping that any permanent increase of parocldal power can be 
gained by the saoificeof our cathedral institutions, it will appear, 
we assuredly believe, that in the whole of our ecclesiastical system, 
when properly invigorated and directed, there is no organ more 
vital, and more essential to the health and vigour of the Christian 
Church, as the conservator of the Christian religion, than the 
bodies which seem to be on the eve of destruction. 

In maintaining this view, it is not necessary to prove that they 
have never been abused, or that they are now in the fittest con- 
dition to fulfil their natural destination. Much improvemeni 
may be introduced into them, as into every corporation and in- 
dividual member of the Church or of mankind; and we are 
bound to introduce it ; though he who has watched most nar- 
rowly the history of legislation and the course of past events> 
will trust more for this and every other amelioration to a reform 
within men's hearts, than to the wax and parchment of the 
statute-book. The fact of past abuse, or present imperfection, 
cannot be an argument for destruction, until it is proved beyond 
dispute that recovery and reformation are hopeless. It is in- 
deed so employed in the present age, and is the trite vulgar maxim 
of vulgar politicians in all ages. But if the maintenance of ah 
integral part of our national Church is to be debated by the 
members of that Church, surely they are not the men to sanction 
such follies — surely We shall not permit to intrude into such an 
inquiry the miserable fallacies of the world. Let men indeed 
purify their spirits, before they enter on the very solemn work of 
remodelling the House of God. It is the first wisdom, the only 
sure guide in every work. But how can we be safe without it, 
when we are about to pull down pillars, and strip away conse- 
crated decorations, and remove landmarks, and disturb the ashes 
of the dead in the temple of God — to mutilate that fabric of the 
Church, in which every part and portion, transmitted to us from 
its original foundation, must be believed to be important, until it is 
proved to be useless. It is proposed, to cut dqlwx^i by one strode 

of 
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them — by the mutilation and consequent destruction of our ca- 
thedral establishments. 

It is^ in the first place^ to do a deed of charity by an act of rob- 
bery. Let us take the question of right first. Every correct view 
of a subject depends on the correctness of our own position. We 
have no concern whatever with the utility or inutility of institu 
tions^ till we are assured that they are ours to dispose of. And 
woe to the honesty of the man^ or of the nation^ that dares to 
cherish any pleasant dreams> even of benevolence^ to be realized 
with the property of others. 

What^ then^ are the grand constitutional maxims> by which 
human reason^ and that law which is the perfection of human 
reason^ tic up the needy^ grasping hands of successive statesmen^ 
and secures against them the perpetual transmission of those 
funds, which are the common and best inheritance of a people — the 
funds left by private individuals for the use of future generations ? 
And why are they guarded with so much care, and require from 
us, even in the last exigencies of a spiritual starvation, our most 
anxious observance ? 

They are simply these, — 

First, That all such funds shall be held sacred and inviolable, 
and beyond the reach even of the supreme power of the State« 
until they are either abused, or the end of their creation becomes 
impracticable. 

Secondly, That when they are abused, the State, as the last 
appeal^ shall interfere, but cautiously and gradually, to restore the 
use, and nothing more. 

Thirdly, That when their end is impracticable, the State may 
again interfere to direct their application, not by itself, but by their 
trustees, to some other purpose, bordering as closely as possible 
on the original inteintion of the testator. 

These are simple principles of every day practice. Bilt they 
are so vitally important, so bound up with the whole theory of our . 
constitution, so fundamental a part of that whole system of pro- 
perty on which, whether happily or not, our present social condi- 
tion is raised, that to touch them even for the purposes of religion, 
will involve consequences which no legislation can repair. They 
are the Magna Charta of one great and the most valuable portion 
of human property. And it is a happiness to think, that as yet 
they may still be appealed to even in opposition to a statute. 
These are laws which are paramount to acts of parliament^ and 
judges who are superior to legislation. And it will be the bounden 
duty of the present possessors of cathedral property not to be 
dispossessed of a fraction of it, without trying the legal question. 
Let us see wh«tt we ace abcmt. Let us M least know, ifMbe 
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e(rf the liny is hnuntl to onfine ilself wilhin the item 
oi me fnnstitatktn. or is ptirmittpd lo oTcrlurn the ^reat foanda- 
tiinu of onr liberi}', and of all that is valuable in a nation, arbj- 
tnrilj and capriciously, though, by an accident, for a purpose uf 
teUgion. 

If thepropertv' of cathedrals fnlls. as it indisputably does fall, 
nndcr the protection of these vital laws, it must lie protected bj 
Ihem. Seize on it in despite of them, and no extension of pam- 
ehial teaching, no — mn even the plantin°r of a minister in the 
centre of every dozen houses, much loss the paltry pittance ncnr 
promised to be wrut^ out and scmped together, could in nnj 
iegree cranpensate for the deadly mischief inflicted, both on tbe 
Chnrch and the State, by such an act of Bixiliation, 

For these are not mere lepil technicalities, hut the result of 
three great principles of social polity, which must fall or stand 
Wth them, and under which every state has flomished exactly in 
pToportion as it maintained tbem. They arc first, that tbe natuml 
leelioga of man, particularly in the ilistribution of his properly, 
should be allowed to take their own course, unchecked and un- 
ceniured by the legislature, until they produce palpable evils t« 
the public. It is not sufficient that they produce little good ; 
Aey must produce positive harm before a wise government will 
interfere. A late wealthy individual is said to have destined his 
property to the iniiintcn^mre cif n collcfrc ,)1' infidels. And the 
fetate would at once have interposed. But he might have founded 
a hospital for cats, or a college for dissecting butterflies ; and, 
however the Court of Chancery might lament the folly, it would 
have no right to obstruct it. And why? Because the activity of 
a nation is most roused by giving great scope and expansion to flie 
exertions of Individuals — because legislation, instead of that rest' 
less, feverish busde, which is called wisdom in the present day, 
should be slow and rare, and be employed, like tbe reason of man 
when used for its legitimate purpose, rather to regulate than 
coerce — rather to remove obstacles when an impetus has been 
created, than to waste itself uselessly in attempts to produce a 
momentum, which is wholly beyond its reach. Because it is of 
the very essence of private liberty, under our present system of 
government, to be secured against the arbitrary interference of the 
state. And because it is far less dangerous to license harmless 
folly, than to place the property of the subject at the mercy of 
every capricious theory of improvement, which the irresponsible 
legislature of the day may happen to devise, whether honestly or 

For these reasons, the constitutional law of this country pro- 
hftits the state from interfering arbitrarily with any private ar- 
rangement 
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rangement of property until the public are proved to suffer by it. 
For other reasons^ it watches with great jealousy over all those 
funds which are consecrated, in whatever shape, to the use of 
future generations. It not only permits a man to indulge the na- 
tural and innocent, and more than innocent, the very noble and 
beneficial instinct by which he seeks to continue his power and 
existence beyond the grave — to connect his name with future 
ages, and to provide for wants which he never saw, and where he 
cannot be repaid for the relief. It not only permits this, but 
until, as sometimes must occur, these accumulations become posi- 
tively dangerous, a wise state encourages and protects them. 
They form the links, which every social system requires, be- 
tween fleeting successive generations. They insure principles of 
istability and permanence, to counteract the variations of the day. 
They maintain a great public inheritance for the whole people^ 
saved from the general plunder of private rapacity. They are 
appropriated for the most part to classes of men, whereas private 
property falls into the hands of individuals without any restriction 
of character. And thus they give a body and power to principles 
and habits of mind, which form collectively the temper of the 
nation — ^principles which never can be brought out efiiciently 
while scattered through a mass of individuals. Much more may 
be said on this point when we come to the value of such endow- 
ments in the preservation of religion. 

But for these and other reasons our old constitutional law did 
protect with great vigilance its trusts and corporations. Even in 
that gross violation of these ancient principles — the destruction of 
the old municipal bodies — the plea was a nuisance — a great 
national evil which could only be remedied by an entire change. 
We deny, indeed, the nuisance. We repuctiate the precedent; 
But even here the principle was allowed. 

But there is another maxim of our law, which has been gra- 
dually obliterated from our l^islation, though it still happily re- 
tains its paramount importance in the court of equity. It recog- 
nized rights, and duties, and feelings, and personality, as much 
in corporate bodies as in individuals. It would no more plunder 
a society, though not a living member by himself sustained any 
loss, than it would rob those members themselves. There is a 
wretched sophistry at work now, which evinces our profound 
ignorance, and deludes us to consent without alarm to acts which, 
if threatened on individuals, would rouse us at once to resistance. 
It is the pretended anxiety to guard vested rights, to save indivi- 
duals from harm, while we are destroying those bodies of which 
they are component parts. We seem to be losing all conceg^ 
tion of the rights of bo^es. *^ 

Propose 
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istence^ as much reality^ as distinct rights^ as much claim to re- 
spect and delicacy of treatment^ as any individual. And we may 
then also be roused into alarm at a plan^ in which the great in- 
corporations of our ecclesiastical polity are now to be made the 
victims of a theory of reform, wholly setting at nought the wisdom 
of our ancient laws, and overturning the whole framework of our 
constitution. 

Our cathedral establishments, many of them literally, all of 
them virtually, are the oldest incorporations in the kingdom, 
coeval with the conversion of the country to Christianity. Their 
property is the gift of individuals, not of the public. Kings, in- 
deed, have augmented it, but not as representing the State. 
They owe it mainly to bishops. Even what they received from 
Henry VIII. must be regarded in all equity as a restoration, not 
a gift. The purposes for which it was left are at least innocent. 
There can be no mischief to the State in the due and splendid 
maintenance of its public worship ; even in the wealth, however 
indolently employed, of some portion of its clergy. Popular envy, 
however natural or dangerous, is not to be reipoved by spoliation. 
Otherwise we may tremble for the safety of all the private pro- 
perty in the coimtry. It is to be cured, not by giving way to its 
rapacity, but by iestabHshing the rights of property — and securing 
against attack what others ought not to covet. And when this 
has been done, we may then turn to explain how little reason 
there is for envy, and to remove every natural ground for discontent 
or offence — ^not looking, indeed, to this end, which is never a safe 
object, and never can be wholly attained in any legislation, but 
looking to the real principles of right, which are wholly inde- 
pendent of popular censure or applause. We fear that the spirit 
of the present Church Reform is in some minds very different ; that 
our rulers are inclined to act on the principles of a distinguished 
writer whose pamphlet is now before us* — (a writer whom we most 
deeply regret to see employed in such a cause, with such a temper) 
— and may think of conciliation till they have forgotten justice. 

* lu this remark on the pamphlet of the Rev. Sydney Smith, we have done, per- 
haps, some injustice to the author. We were disappointed to see a question so 
important in all its bearings argued upon the low ground' of right of patronage, and 
any discord on such a point exhibited or fomented between the dignitaries of the 
church. We must also protest against his position that the primary object of the 
Commission was to strengthen the Church by removing the envy of its opponents. 
The only mode of doing this would be to remove the Church itself. But the writer 
may have wished to confine his observations to one very objectionable part of the 
proposals of the Commission — and he has exposed it withjclearness, shrewdnesi, and 
much admirable humour, though not without a painful personality, which we wish 
had been spared. We agree with him that the trammer of cathedral patronage from 
the chapters to the bishops is at least not graceful. It is undoubtedly illegal, and 
there is no reason to think it expedient. The great safeguard of the Church against 
the abuse of patronage is its difiusion, not its concoatration. 

There 
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trust deeds, even to the prevailing habits and aentimants of As 
age : and if these, on such a question, be l^^itimatit efidenoe, 
it will appear beyond a doubt that the intoitioiia of the fdnnden 
all run into definite specific local channels, A local oerenuabl 
lo be maintained, specific services to be p e rforuicd, particiiki 
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Il wk a f4aiu snd simple question for legal decisicm. What wif 
«W «M«f«txHi ^Mf due donors of cathedral property ? And we hope 
j^ ^'^^v*' xhAt the trustees of that property wOl not rashly snr* 
kv^ivivH A ^na;»\x^^ \>I it« without bringing the question to this ianie. 
I ^.iv aM\>Mi«^>iM nMv iti\i have been fulfilled. Enforce it at once. 
U 'u.4> ^xMM u«(M^«iL Bui so will a parochial sywlan in the eyes of 
l^^u.^ iu.u*c AX^»Iatu¥^ ; and we dare not alter it. It may, indeed, 
K . ^ ux. i ..w.^i.N>e. Attil mhen this is pioved, let it be abated. 
S«-^ ' L vUx u. A^ v'lMUil^ us destination is nothing short of a tyran- 
ts* V .^Ss . \ . ^uSi'^'u^o \>t all ci>nstitutional principles. 

\ A. V . ^■Uh,AXK>i4>ktthes to see how carefullv. even in the most 

1 .* V -.^ * K. u X iii >4KNAivK>l\ preced€*nt of the kind, these great 

^. .V* Nkv.v ^iN^ovVxl, le^ ib«n turn to the preambles of the 

. .x.^ >k.>Nx\ >fc\Niv iMkajaNNl lor the robberv and destruction of 

. .V vA.; A* XV. x\>txx>t*;x>t^ under Henrv VI II, 

1 ^i» \vaH>»iber bow carefully be collected and invented 

s, \ \L.s^,:kii\<44» calumny against the smaller religious houses 
,, V. nj ihc prc^amble of tlie first statute, it was possible to rest 
v» , I su\^pve^k.n u]xui lljc ground of incurable depravity. Let 
/• , .. ouui^vouv, a& lie did in the case of the larger bodies, though 
»^^\ \\\"\N Hvi of oi^elty and extortion, to obtain a voluntary sur- 
\v\»\K\ vM thou piyipem, rather than risk the precedent of an 
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arbitrary appropriation. Or^ if neither of these preambles cftn 
be employed, let it be the third, so elaborately drawn out in the 
case of the chantries and chapels ; and let some illegality be fomid 
in the administration of the present trustees sufficient to forfeit 
their charters. Any one of these pleas, however false^ however 
tyrannical, will be safer and better for the country than the prin- 
ciple now asserted. They will leave the great foundations of our 
national justice still untouched, to be recurred to by our posterity 
in some happier days. An insulated act of wrong, however 
ruinous, may still be repaired. But destroy a principle, and it 
never can be restored. 

There is but one more word to be said on the question of right. 
The mutilation or suppression of cathedrals has been called a 
robbery, because everything should bear its proper name. But the 
Commissioners cannot intend to rob, and hpw are they insensible 
to the real nature of the act ? Probably because the two parties, 
one of whom they are plundering to enrich the other, are members 
of the same great body of the Church, and therefore identified 
in the one great interest of promoting its efficiency. If alienation 
for civil purposes was proposed, the flagitiousness of the deed 
would be palpable. If for any other religious sect,- there could 
be no delusion. But the property of brothers se^ns common, and 
honesty need have no place where there is love. But a very little 
knowledge of human nature shows that, in the most common 
interests, the strictest lines of division are required ; and the most 
scrupulous regard to separate rights is never mqre necessary than 
in regulating the property of friends. Community of interest will 
generally suggest voluntary sacrifices, but it never justifies com** 
pulsion. And let us beware of the precedent. If the parochial 
and cathedral funds are applicable to either class of clergy, be- 
cause both are united in the preservation of the Church, there is a 
more popular view and generalization afloat — that all sects of 
Christians are equally united in the maintenance of Christianity. 
And beyond this there is a more general theory, which joins 
Christian, and Mahometan, and Jew in the cultivation of religion. 
And one even more comprehensive still, which reduces all the 
purposes of charitable bequests and political measures, to the one 
ultimate end of general utility. And how soon these views may 
come successively into operation, no one knows. No one can 
expect much delay, unless a stand is made at once — unless we 
define the application of property by the strict intentions of the 
founder, instead of our capricious interpretation, and tie up th« 
hands of others from what we should feel to be sacrilege, by re- 
fraining ourselves from an act which cannot be legal. Every 
successive legislator fonns his own views of the right distribution 

of 



ut* {iniptprtv within kii reach; and each belleres his >:wi 

Uf b«* the !>est. l>ut out of the hundred, ninety-nine most "x 
wn*r:r T * iuvt- «urseUt-!i t'nun the licentious follies of the rnanr. 
^v^u til* w*MU«ni >*t the one must be restricted. It must submi 
u« '.iw** Jktr L'. tile re<ftt — it must acquiesce in a less degree ut srisA 
iL-,aii -.: iei^f. t viiu-ies. o^^pi^rtuiutios of producing — it mus b« 
ya::ea: ^^v.^'.-. «»';ii «r%*.* rither than let loose upon mankind all me 
mM ♦■jV\*«".A::or. ■»£ :\iture ju-bitrark- jwwer. 

Tb^r^ '.* «.rr^ V.cr'.o c(:«uii*e iu the present conceited wilfakeu 
ot tV.^ .\c^ > 'i «i^-i*. rv-^ft'nti^ the le^slative body to this sober aai 
t^'. I -tlc^n^ -. :-^ « -.^v -v. H ut the heaiU aud the friends of the Choick 
arc r^&surrxi'.^ :'r.^ \xsz xxl% t\\>ui whi>m it should meet with da- 
rn mraeenien:. .>r TAsh^r «ro sh^iuld set the example^ even wi^ 
tlir 1te*i iiitont>.>n». x^i Vz-c^wi^ down the barriers of justice ud 
the ri^rhts ul pwpert^ . 

Tliero are OMisideniiixMis which may, and should press alike 
nn nil rl.isst^ «)f the c\>mmimity. The principles which are 
tlio snfopimrds of catlietlnil institutii>ns, are the common safe- 
ffuardii (»f pri)i>crty and life thix^u^rhout the whole country. Thej 
r«)nc4«rn ritixens as well as Christians, dissenters not less than 
rliunhinon ; and — thou^rh in the heat of men's animosities, or 
n ivotoiiBiiess. or wants, it is hard to realize the retortion on oar 
own lionds of tho precedent we are establishing upon others — even 
tlio rneniies of the Church, if they are friends to liberty and 
on In*, may wt»ll pause before they consent to the spoliation at 
pi-(*!«fMit ))rt>|>«)sod. 

Ihit tluMo is another dofoncc of our cathedral establishments, 
^^hich call 1h* aiUln'ssed only to that lar^c portion of the commu- 
nity will) kiio^v, trout the exi>erionce of a former day^ as well as 
from tlti' vfasitii t>f the thin^, that with the safety and strength of 
tin* Ihuvrh is t'losoly and necessarily involved the safety of the 
ronmix al laiiro. Wo moan their natural use of these institutions; 
r> n<t' winrh \\\v\ liaxo onl\ li>st hv degrees, as the quiet of the 
t lonri^ «\mK ilown into a state o( lorjK)r, but which, by judicious 
>unvv>»^miM\l . ran ca^K be ix^stvirod. and of which we shall assuredly 
h>x. mill u\ tl^o cniical da\s which are approaching. The efli- 
I ». n. X .M ilio 1 ")nn«h is tin* prot'ossed object of all these changes; 
■uu\ 11 »v y)\r \\\:\] in^j^ovtaiuv and necessity of cathedral establish- 
n.. Ml- x\h.n ^mn^pimK mxipM-atod. in promoting the efficiency of 
111. \ inn.li y\\uxh w \* ni^vss;n\ to boar in mind. A parochial 
' i.ni l»..\\,x.x ,vsrn!».*l. ^v not the only instrument required 
•- ii,. p,i^^.... .'1 iho riuuvh rhore is another, prior to it in 
•M-.^.,,,, ,,,,„, ,i.x^i,,l \\\ w^ tV.nrlions, more extensively effi- 
• ■ .. ,,,. ,. . 1.....1X ,s>nn,tio.l ^\«;h xhc vitality of the bixly; and 
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must fail in its end^ and gradually be dissolved. We possess at 
this moment the whole frame-work and skeleton of such an in- 
strument^ surviving from the remotest antiquity, in our cathedral 
institutions. In what way it was intended to act we shall point 
out immediately. To the neglect and decay of its functions we 
may attribute nearly all the present disorganization and danger of 
the Church; and to the renval of those functions^ not — as the Com- 
mission would propose — to the impairing and annihilation of them, 
we must look, under the blessing of God, for our restoration to 
vigour and safety, especially in our parochial institutions. And 
before we proceed to this point, let us say one word to two classes 
of politicians, equally dangerous to the true interests of the Church ; 
those who regard it solely as an instrument of political power, who 
maintain its establishment simply because it is established, and 
would restore its energies for the aid of a party — and those, on the 
other hand, who dread its power, and would ciipple its resources, 
as if its efficacy were inconsistent with the liberties and welfare of 
the State. 

There is no hope of making the right organization of the Church 
intelligible, or its true spiritual efficacy an object of interest to 
those who regard it only with a secular eye ; and, excepting the 
clergy, few of those from whom support can be obtained in the 
legislature, seem to regard it with any other. It has been always 
the crying sin of statesmen to deal with the Church as their tool 
or their enemy. It must be neither. The Church, indeed — ^not 
merely the clergy, but the whole body of the Church — can do, 
and will do, essential service to any sound political party — ^will save 
the nation for them, when no other arm can save it — but it must 
be by working out steadily, and independently, and quietly, its own 
religious' systemi ; by the infusion of its own spirit into the people, 
by holding up its own principles and character as a light from 
which the lower parties of the world may kindle their fires. But 
this is the only mode. The power of the clergy; as an official body, 
is very nearly gone ; over a great mass' of the population, from the 
deficiency of our church establishment, it has never been able to 
extend ; and where but a few years back it exercised a prescriptive 
and hereditary influence — the newtemper of the age has substituted, 
not dislike or disrespect, for to say this for the most part would be 
false — ^but a personal attachment to the virtues and talents of an 
individual, instead of a devotion to the society which he only repre- 
sents. When the true principles of Christianity and its essential 
form, ecclesiastical union, have been revived and made known, it is 
possible that the official influence of the clergy may revive with it. 
But the natural and only mode of reanimatmg it at present, is 
personal influence and affection. This is one reason why every 
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man. They form slavery or democracy in politics — faith or scepti* 
cism in religion — spirituality or rationalism in philosophy — popery 
or ultra-protestantism in Christianity. And we shall never un- 
derstand the true complexion of the present timeSj and the only 
mode of averting the dangers which threaten us^ till we look her^ 
for the explanation of the mystery. 

Now it is evident that the perfection of human character consist^ 
in the proportionate combination of these two principles. There 
inust be both confidence in ourselves and confidence in others 
— freedom and obedience — ^power and submission. The moment 
one preponderates too much, we run into error. Measure them 
out each by the proper legitimate demand for them^ and we ob- 
tain a sounds active^ intell^ent spirit^ formed to govern where it 
is superior, and ready to be governed where others are placed 
above it. This was the spirit of our old British character — all 
the complications and counteracting forces of our poUtical consti- 
tution sprung from it^ and were formed to preserve it. The 
House of Commons represented our confidence in ourselves. An 
hereditary legislature, an established monarchy^ and well-define4 
laws, were the creation of our confidence in others. Freedom and 
loyalty went hand-in-hand, and (till within a very few years) never, 
perhaps, has a nation exhibited so perfect a baJance of these two 
antagonist principles as our own country. But the fever of reform 
came on, or, rather, conceit and ignorance, and with them impa- 
tience and envy found their way among us. We became arrogant, 
self-willed, and presumptuous. Many causes concurred to with- 
draw from us the proper checks of a superior power, and thus to 
destroy our loyalty, loyalty not merely to our king, but to all over- 
ruling authority ; and we have advanced far, very far indeed — it 
may be too far ever to return — ^in that path where each man is 
right in his own eyes, and cares nothing for the wisdom of another. 
The question is, can we be brought back? Is it possible, even 
now — retaining our freedom, encouraging an honest independence, 
spreading knowledge on all sides, and stimulating men to think 
and reason — is it possible to recover our humility, our loyalty, our 
faith ? Can we revive the spirit of our old constitution ? If wq 
can, we may be saved. But to those who look thoughtfully into 
history, the only conceivable hope of safety is to be found in the 
awakening energies of the Church of England. And why ? Be- 
cause the Church of England is the great and only organ and con- 
servator and diffuser, as it was the original creator, of that principle 
and spirit which we now require to recall into our political sys- 
tem. Compare together every form of religion, and eveipy sect of 
Christianity, and they will be found tQ differ indeed in doctt^e 
and ritual ; but the o<ie fundamental, pervading, all-Qiod^lling dif- 
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duties — and all this without impairing in the least the natural right 
of our freedom. 

But to bring back this blessed consummation^ much> let 
us remember, is yet to be done within the bosom of the 
Church itself. With the decay of humility, and obedience, and 
social attachment in the state, the same principles have decayed 
in the Church. Individual independence has run out into extra- 
vagance, and the spirit of mutual control, which is the great 
connecting bond of all social systems, has been nearly lost. It is 
needless at present to enter into all the causes of this perilous 
and threatening eril. Among them have been the constant 
appeal to private reason made through the art of printing, and 
the circulation of books — the withdrawal for the most part of oral 
instruction — the gross flatteries addressed to intellect and an 
enlightened age by very ignorant or very criminal leaders — a 
neglect to rest the defence of the Church against dissent on its 
proper logical and Christian ground of antiquity and authority — 
ignorance of the history of past ages, sanctioned by the vanity 
and conceit of our present physical science — an excessive appli- 
cation of excitement and feeling to rouse rehgion in the mind — 
and a dread of reverting to papacy, or, rather, the natural incli- 
nation to that ultra-protestantism which erects a papacy in the 
bosom of every individual. We must add, indolence in the clergy, 
timidity in many of their leaders, and a political jealousy of eccle- 
siastical power which has suppressed all its ancient modes of 
incorporating and exerting its authority in synods and convocations. 
And all these causes would long since have dissolved the Church 
of England as a body, and broken into the fragments of dissent 
both its form and the truths which it has to guard, but for a few 
counteracting influences. It has been held together by old here- 
ditary prejudices in favour of the Church of our fathers — by poli- 
tical passions — by local associations — by the natural aristocratical 
spirit of Englishmen — by the possession of more real attainment 
and sobriety than has prevailed among the dissenters — by an 
occasional exhibition of ecclesiastical law and episcopal discipline, 
however rare — but mostly by personal attachment to a body of 
parochial clergy such as no nation in its happiest times ever was 
blest with before. But in all this there is very little, or rather 
nothing of that loyal, dutiful patriotism to the church and its pa- 
rental authority, apart from the authority of its ministers, which is 
the true spirit of Christianity, and which we require to see infused 
through it, into all the analogous relations of the citizen to the 
state. Whatever is our present outward unity, and real aversion 
to dissent, if the very firmest adherents to the Church were polled 
to-morrow, there would be found in thousands by whom the charge 
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words without any disrespect — the short-sightedness and thought- 
lessness in which an infinitely greater evil has been overlooked^ 
and is proposed to be perpetuated for ever, that a smaller may be 
? partially palliated — that a few more years of lingering existence 
:• may be eked out for the Church in feeble and scanty pittances, 
.•■ instead of pouring new life and energy into her very heart, and re- 
: animating her whole gigantic stature to live and to labour for ever. 
Let us consider in what the vitality, and safety, and efficacy of 
the Church really consist, and we shall then see the respective 
uses of a parochial ministry and of cathedral institutions, not per- 
haps in their present state, but such as they may be and should 
be made. There are two wholly distinct functions to be per- 
formed by the Church, requiring these two establishments as their 
respective organs. A sound and healthy state in the latter will 
produce a sound and healthy state in the former ; but no increased 
energy in the former can compensate for the loss of the latter. 
Give us only cathedrals, rightly employed, and we will create, as 
we have created before, parishes. But give us only parishes, 
and we cannot even preserve, much less create, either one or ihe 
other. The destitution of our parishes is but a symptom of an 
internal disorganization in some other part. And the whole of 
this mischief has arisen, not from the existence, as some suppose, 
but from the inactive existence, the torpor, the alienation from 
their original purjposes, of our cathedrals. He is but a sorry phy- 
sician who would destroy the organs of digestion because their 
derangement had produced numbness or weakness in a limb. It 
is a very short-sighted wisdom that would paralyze a wrist to 
multiply the fingers. Let us go to the seat of the disease, and 
iiot palter with symptoms and palliatives. 

Now, the first end and object of the Church, as an incorporation 
under the authority of God, is not to make men moral or religious, 
nor even to spread the knowledge of God himself, but to guard 
and preserve against a constant tendency to corruption a certain 
body of truths in which that knowledge is contained. Such a 
notion may be very foreign to an age in which for religious truth, 
and indeed for all truth in itself, one half the world professes to 
care nothing, and the other not to know where to find it. Still 
the first great work of the Church is to be a witness and pillar of 
the truth, and whoever knows anything of human nature and its 
universal tendency to pervert and obliterate all the high doctrines 
of Christianity, will acknowledge the necessity of guarding them 
by a very artfully-constructed body which, may serve as the glasf 
shade to a lamp, — ^siiflFer the light to pass through it unobscured 
and untinged, and secure it at the same time from being blown 
out by the caprices of human reason. This machinery is not 
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* Handle,— ^a living person from whom they may learn their relation 
"* to an incorporated person beyond him. And God in nature 

deals with us thus in the world. Man's highest civil perfection 

* is to love and reverence his country and his king. And God 
^** opens the eyes of the infant upon an image of its country in its 
^ mother. Its mother brings it to its father. From them it learns 
^'- its first and earliest duties to its family. From family it ascends 

to neighbourhood, from neighbourhood to country. And so in 
religion. All that we know at first of the Church is what we see 
in the person of its minister. He points to a higher power in his 
bishops. They lead us to the Church of our country. Through 
it we pass to the Church, the mother of us all, — even the ab- 
straction of Catholic Christianity, — and through it we reach our 
God. But can we trust, — has the Church, or any society, ever 
trusted, — any valuable deposit, whether of truth or property, to 
individuals, without providing some check and control upon them ? 
The more elevated and necessary a truth is, the more unintel- 
ligible it becomes to inferior minds, — the greater temptation there 
is to pare and rasp it away in order to fit it to our own narrow 
comprehension. One point is suppressed and another exagge- 
rated, and the meanings of words, however strict, are gradually 
loosened and obliterated, and by the necessary liberty allowed to 
a minister opportunity is given of totally altering, in the course of 
his preaching, the whole character of his church doctrines, and 
even of Christianity itself, though without any dehberate intention 
or even consciousness of the fraud. In addition to this common 
tendency of imperfect human nature, which cannot be removed, 
a preacher has pecuUar temptations to contend with. He is neces- 
sarily brought into contact with a variety of speculative opinions. 
His very zeal will be a hinderance to that sober, and comprehensive, 
and balanced view of truth, which is necessary for a complete 
development of any body of doctrines. He has, in the present 
state of pastoral duties, little, very little time for study and reflec- 
tion. He is and must be, to a certain degree, dependent upon 
his congregation for reputation, if not for income ; — and few minds 
are wholly proof against the seductions of popularity. If he courts 
them it \vill be by a sacrifice of truth ; if he resists, it will very often 
be attempted by exaggeration. And lastly, placed as he is in 
an almost irresponsible authority, and led to create for himself a 
personal influence, as the first mode of bringing men into the 
bosom of the Church, there is a danger, which we know from 
experience not to be visionary, of fostering a schismatical pre- 
sumptuousness. A general view of the present state of the 
Christian Church would clearly show this case. It exists to a 
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to be observed-— must be deposited, not in the hands of an indi- 
ridual, but in a collegiate body. Opinion has little weight, and 
very little logical strength, except it comes from a community. 
The different tempers and acquirements of individuals, acting and 
counteracting on each other, form the best check upon error. 
They give validity to testimony, expansion to views, modification 
to hasty generalities, authority to individual character, caution and 
steadiness to the impetuosity of feeling. And thus the State, as 
well as the Church, has always placed her counsels and laws in 
the hands of corporate bodies. The collegiate form is the na- 
tural and primitive organization of all societies, but especially of 
the Church. We owe to it all the struggles against error which 
worked out the full form of Christianity in the first centuries. 
We may trace back to it all our national ecclesiastical system. 
Cathedrals preceded parishes, and have been the first objects 
of care with all the greatest legislators of the country. Examine 
the whole scheme of Christianity, and it presents a vast mass — 
not of individuals but of bodies, very carefully framed into each 
other. From the first Apostles sent out in pairs to the great 
OKcumenical councils, all is incorporation. The bishops them- 
selves, in the words of Cyprian, are ^one episcopacy.' In the 
discharge of their individual functions they are to require the 
co-operation of priests. If nothing is to be done by the clergy 
without the bishop, few things are to be done by the bishop 
without the clergy. Even the individual minister is in a great 
measure made a corporation by joining with him his church- 
wardens. The historical details of this system are deeply in- 
teresting; — but we have no space for them; and must turn to 
the principles to be employed in the construction of corporate 
bodies for the purposes now in view — discipline and the preserva- 
tion of truth. 

The qualifications requisite for the former purpose are obvious — 
age, character, independence, station in society, habit of command, 
removal from local prejudices, and yet a natural and as it were 
official sympathy with the offender, a central and permanent po- 
sition, commanding the whole field of its jurisdiction, and constant 
communication with all portions of the ecclesiastical bodies, espe- 
cially the upper. These seem to be the natural requisites for a 
body which is to strengthen the hands of the bishop and maintain 
his discipline. It is needless to say that they all exist, or may all 
be created by careful appointment, in our cathedral bodies. These 
bodies wete originally intended to be the council of the bishops. 
It is a historical fact. If they have fallen into disuse, where has 
been the fault ? Can we afford any longer to let their functions 
lie dormant ? Is there any difficulty in reviving them ? Will they 
• not 
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cbial clerzy is cuaed by esdtemenk, by over actnritT, lyr depend- 
ence oa diieir con g re ga tMn, by the lawc of nof^dty, bj withdmid 
from the restramt of sapermteiMlnicey by putial riews^ or m one 
word by i^xwrance. — there duvld be depositories of truth sti- 
tiooed throa^KHxt the cocmtzTj. where a porlMHi of its imiiistcn 
may be remoTed from the heat and seal of contiareisy, and die 
perpetual stmegle with me. — where they may be derotedto that 
branch of Chrisdan doty which is as neccssaiy as actire bnsde — to 
qmet meditation and prayer. They shoidd be whidlj independent 
of the world — set free from the seduction of popolaritT, and able 
to meet its Lighest ranks on a fair footing of eqnalitv. They 
should be kept under a moral restraint by the influence of coad- 
jutors, and by communication with authority above them. Thej 
should be imbued with a reverence for antiquity, and the sound, 
safe maxims of prescripdon. which are the natural inheritance of 
corporate bodies, and act as the balance-wheel in all hastv move- 
ment to innovation. But, most of all, tbey should have learning. 
The last prophetic words of Bishop Hackett, when defending 
tbe same institutions against the same attack before tbe Great Re- 
bellion, should be constantly sounded in our ears — * Upon the 
ruins of tbe reward of learning no structure can be raised up but 
ignorance ; and upon tbe chaos of ignorance no structure can be 
built but profaneness and confusion.' And be must be blind in- 
deed who cannot see, in the circumstances of these times, calls for 
learning, and very profound learning, altogether different from the 
light, superficial, and general information of tbe day ; — a call which, 
lot it be fairly avowed, we have at tbe present moment scarcely 
any means of answering, and which we cannot hope to see sup- 
plied oxcept by a proper exercise of cathedral patronage. Let 
Ut remember that we are not an enlightened age, as a minister of 
tbt down— (but we will not revert to words of which the igno- 
rance 
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ranee is only equalled by the conceit, and the miscliievous effect 
of such flattery by the degradation of the flatterer) — let us re- 
member that we are not an enlightened, but a very ignorant age. 
We have made some discoveries in science. We have furnished 
ourselves with many new luxuries. We have picked out some 
errors in the notions of our forefathers ; and possess, many of us, 
a smattering of things of which they knew little. But we are too 
conceited to be really wise ; and, least of all, to be really learned. 
And in theology, of which the whole basis and superstructure is 
learning, as distinct from general information and cultivation of 
mind, we are sadly in the dark. But the Church is placed at this 
crisis between great enemies, Romanism and Ultra-Protestantism ; 
and the only weapon with which either of these can be encoun- 
tered is learning — an extensive knowledge of antiquity, accurate 
researches into history, profound scholarship. The great strength 
of Romanism is her appeal to antiquity, and the deepest his- 
torical knowledge is requisite to prove that her corruptions are 
novelties. And the primary source of all the heresies of Ultra- 
Protestantism, through every shade of theolc^y down to the most 
perverse Socinianism, is the conceit of ignorance — and this, also, 
can be coiTected only by learning. We have suffered this genera- 
tion to be reared up as if, like the dreaming Autochthones, they 
had sprung out of the ground, had no ancestors, had received no 
inheritance, were the first of their kind who ever walked erect on 
the earth, or gazed upon the light of the sun. We have rarely 
ourselves referred them to the judgment of wiser ages, or acknow- 
ledged that allegiance which every wise and good man is proud to' 
pay to the accumulated experience of antiquity ; and the end has 
been such as we might have expected. Wlien the only arbiter of 
truth, from which there can be no appeal, has been set aside, the 
opinions of all men and all parties are reduced to a level — no guide 
to truth is left but an arrogant private judgment, or the infallibility 
of our own reason ; and when this has failed, nothing remains but 
a dreary universal scepticism. Scarcely any man out of the bosom 
of the Romish Church now dares to speak as if he were sure that 
he is right. Our liberality is mere weakness ; and our hesita- 
tion to charge others with error scarcely more than ignorance 
whether we ought to convert them, or be converted ourselves. 

For this melancholy and most dangerous spirit, there is but one 
cure, learning. And unless the cure be speedily undertaken, 
everything is to be feared. But where is this learning to be 
supplied? In our parochial clergy? But their whole time and 
attention is swallowed up with the management of schools, the 
visiting the sick, the direction of local charities, the preparation, 
hasty as it is, for the dudes of the Sunday — cleaving them no 
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Church in this hour of peril, by the strength of which it may yet 
standi and by its own salvation save the nation. They have already 
done much. 

. Dr. Pusey^ in his valuable pamphlet on Cathedral Establish- 
ments^ has given a striking view of the theological learning which 
has already been fostered in them. And another consideration 
might be suggested of the sound and sober character of theii: 
theology, contrasted with the partial and often intemperate views 
which have been circulated from parochial clergy; and of the 
checK which even insensibly, without any literary controversy, haf 
been imposed by them on wrong tendencies of religious feeling 
in this day. There is, of course, a party in the Church, with 
.whom this resistance to peculiar notions will seem the best reason 
for destroying them ; but by a careful legislature providing for the 
fitability of Christian truth, the principle of permanence will b^ 
as much consulted as the principle of movement, and even more. 

From the influence of cathedral establishments on the clergy of 
the Church, and immediately on the purity of her doctrines, let 
us now turn to their natural effect upon her members generally* 
And here, again, they should be considered, not perhaps exactly 
in their present condition (though nothing can be farther from 
the truth than the ignorant outcries against their useless wealth 
and indolence), but as they may easily be made, and thes^ 
calumnies openly refuted by some pubhc employment provided 
for them. 

The crying evil of the present day, as regards the unity and 
power of the Church, is the want of some visible incorporation of 
the Church itself. Provincial synods have been dropped. Con- 
vocation is an empty form. The bishops act as individuals, and 
not as a college. And the State has in a great measure with- 
drawn that support which stood in stead of the exhibition of inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical power. In the mean time, dissent has 
raised its tone higher ; and a general spirit of scepticism and im- 
patience of restraint has pervaded the country. Attachment to 
the Church as a society — that is, not to her ministers, but to her 
principles, and formularies, and communion — has nearly vanished, 
because no object has been held out to it. We may love religion 
and. respect our ministers, but we know little and care nothing for 
the Church. Very pure and cultivated minds can still discern its 
image in antiquity, and recognize its presence on the earth even 
now ; but common minds cannot reach this abstraction, and re- 
.({uire some visible incorporation of its power to remind them of 
her claims upon their duties. The word church-authority — 
the very notion of ecclesiastical power — is too often received with 
suspicion or a sn^er, a3 if its object were a clerical despotism, and 

its 
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and difficulty^ but it is assuredly the first problem to be solved in 
our present condition. Convocation is the natural organ ; but its 
rights are so precarious^ its past history so unsatisfactory^ and the 
danger so great of suddenly convening a representative body of 
the clergy without securing the regularity and unanimity of tHeir 
proceedings^ that few careful legislators woidd risk its resumption 
at present. It is better to commence upon a small scale. The 
clerical meetings and associations which are spreading throughout 
the country are the natural but irregular efforts suggested by the 
crisis to re-unite the Church in a social and visible form. But 
diocesan synods seem the legitimate means, and the cathedral 
establishments are the primitive and constitutional centres for 
their restoration. They offer regular forms, distinct rights, and 
well-established precedents as the framework on which a more 
extended system may gradually be created ; and the position 
which they occupy already in the eyes of the clergy and the 
world, supplies that basis of natural authority and influence which 
is required in the construction of a new body. . 

Even in the present condition of the Church they contribute 
very mainly to support it in this way. by their corporate character, 
however rarely brought publicly into action. They possess large 
estates and considerable privileges ; their rank in society is high ; 
they are invested not only with a certain dignity of outward ad- 
vantages, ^whiqh a wise |^slature always confers on a body whom 
it wishes to be respected, but with a dignity and splendour in the 
discharge of the offices of religion, which tells with as niuch 
force on the imagination of the people, as on the sounder feelings 
and affections of the educated Christian. 

What is the natural train of thought which the cathedral esta- 
blishment and service, with all their appendages, insensibly suggest, 
even to an ordinary man? He comes, perhaps, from a' country 
village, where he has heard the truths of his church set forth by 
a single individual, often destitute of personal weight, and within 
walls neglected and bare of any mark of human respect, as if it 
was not the house of God. He comes into a large city, filled 
with the bustle of commerce and wealth, perhaps with something 
worse — ^the violence of angry sects. banded together for the over- 
throw of the Church. He hears . abuse of her doctrines, and 
ridicule of her rites and piety — ^and he then goes to the cathedral. 
And how does it affect him? Not merely with that vague, but 
strong devotion which God, for the tuning of our sluggish hearts 
to his, praise, has breathed like a holy charm over all his works of 
wonder, and which man but humbly strives to create by art where 
there is no nature to infuse it ; but there is a quiet, solemn voice 
of sober reason in all. such works of humaii zeal which reaches 
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the most thoughtless ear. How much of all that men mosl 
ralue must have been sacriiiced to raise this pile ! How much 
of thought, and science, and rare intellect concentred on every 
part ! How much of earnest faith and ardent love of God, to 
raise for prayer, and scarcely more than praver. these glnrious 
gigantic halls, which for those who do not pray have no use, and 
which are but incitements to prayer for the two or three who 
meet together in their recesses in the name of Christ ! How 
many generations, again, have dwelt beneath the shadow of these 
temples, upheld their worship, added to their splendour, and so 
engraven upon the very stones their witness to the truth of that 
invisible world, of which they are, in every part, the symbol and 
the type ! And how strong the bidwark to each man's belief in this 
awful sanctuary of religion, fenced round from profanation in the 
midst of worldly sordidness and thoughtlessness — ^this pomp and 
luxury of worship, secured through lining saints and dying sinners, 
for the use of a daily congregation whose very profession should 
be worship — and all to offer up to God the same prayers, in the 
same forms, and in the same belief, in which the poorest congi-e- 
gationof his people minister to Him at the humblest of His altars! 

All this may sound like mysticism to the materialized notions 
of this day, but it is very real and true. And when the walls on 
which are written these attestations to the irxeatness of the Church 
are deserted and decayed, we may learn, too l»te, that they who 
Tused them were wiser in their generation than ite who contrived 
their overthrow. 

That the view of the whole threatened evil may not be defective, 
the cathedral establishments should be considered in another rela- 
tion, as a part of a defensive body against the present attacks upon 
the Church. It is needless to repeat in what the real strength of 
such a body must ultimately rest, and without which all other aid 
will be useless — its piety, its learning, its zeal for God's glory, 
its sound faith, its labours for the benefit of mankind. But 
human wisdom is not to be slighted even in working the work of 
God ; and human wisdom, in organizing any body of defence, 
always endeavours to secure three points, — a close connexion be- 
tween all the parts, combinations of individuals al intervals to 
concentrate force, and intermediate degrees of power and respon- 
sibility between the highest and the lowest members. Now, 
destroy our catbedta^ari^Aiiients. and where are wo to look in 
the ChuTohu^Hlj^^^^^^BM^^^ Few things at present can 
>cbial clergjman. His 
acquaii'tniice mi^jifl 
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sions^ and generally in matters of discipline. In particular the 
poorer parochial clergy have very little connexion with the richer, 
and those of the country very little with those in the town. We 
speak of them as an organized society, which, for all practical 
purposes of good, not less than for the defence of the Church, 
they ought to be. There are indeed numberless exceptions, but 
they are accidental and precarious ; and these are mostly caused 
by the intermixture with the parochial benefices of those nume- 
rous cathedral offices which — generally without emolument, and 
without duty — have been distributed for honorary purposes; and 
which are now to be cut off at a single stroke — nearly four hun- 
dred places of rank and dignity to be annihilated, that a few 
thousand pounds may be frittered away in fruitless charity. 
These small prebendal stalls, which are worthless in point of 
income, are among the most valuable part of our ecclesiastical 
system. They confer honour without expense ; extend the range 
of the cathedral bodies and increased their power; bring all 
classes of clergymen more into contact with each other; and 
form an admirable skeleton for a machinery of combined action 
throughout the whole Church. Just at this moment, when they 
may be most useful, it is proposed to sweep tjbem away. We are 
on the eve of a battle, and this is the time selected for cashiering 
our subaltern officers. 

Of the efficiency of bodies in any scheme of organization, we 
have spoken already — and this age of Commissions and Societies 
can require no illustration of it. But there have been recent oc- 
casions in which, notwithstanding all their apparent inactivity, the 
cathedral corporations have proved how much of the safety of the 
Church may depend on their exertions. Very few persons may 
know what the Church owes to them in several of her recent 
struggles ; but those who do, will never consent to see them sup- 
pressed or rendered powerless, when those struggles are multi- 
plying upon us. 

The bishops themselves, as the natural and appointed leaders 
of the Church in all her conflicts, must wish to seek and gather 
round them, as in primitive times, councils of presbyters and 
coadjutors as strong as possible, rather than trust to their own 
single arm to rouse up the energies of their people and govern 
them, as they must be governed, to act with efficacy against their 
enemies. The Church is at present very much divided between 
two opinions :— one, which elevates episcopacy almost to a despotic 
authori^; the other, which yields it at best a cold and hesitating 
t>bedienoe. In jeach case intermediate bodies are the natural and 
Wily security; and that power will be very short-lived which is 
fkaidiM^iA by thcdr detnment or destruction. All these con- 
£*fiJ Q 2 siderations. 
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sideratlons, however willing many may be to sliglit them as ni< 
theory, are yet indisputably such as ought to make us pause before- 
we take a step which cau never be retraced. There is one more, 
which can scarcely be approached without alarm, and requires 
for ils full development much more space and historical illustratioQ 
than can now be spared. It refers to the connexion between the 
Church and. the State, and the important luik in this connesion 
which is maintained by the cathedral bodies. Who can tell how 
soon it may be necessary for a Chapter to risk all the penalties of 
a praemunire, and refuse to elect a bishop on the nomination of 
an infidel or heretical government? VVe leave the suggestion to 
those who are proposing to weaken, or rather destroy, the very 
bodies who may, and at a moment, be placed in tliis advanced 
post of danger, and from whom alone, except the ijnivei-sities, the 
Church can especl such resistance. So long as the King repre- 
sented the laity of the Church, and an oath was held obligatory 
on the conscience of a legislator, the appointment of bishops was 
jierhaps most fitly intrusted to the hands of the Crown. The act, 
indeed, which virtually destroyed the independent co-operation 
of the Church by making resistance in it treason, was most tyran- 
nical. But some excuse may be found in the fear of a foreig;n 
power, and in the irregularities of the first struggle of the Re- 
formation. Now, however, the King is in the hands of his mi- 
nisters, his ministers in the hands of a majority of the House of 
Commons, and that majority in the liands of an Irish incendiary 
Romanist. What wc precUctcdj but few believed, when the act of 
emancipation was about to be passed, is now upon our heads, and 
the Church must be prepared for any emergency. A few bishops 
and a single college have, before this, sa\ed the State; and a single 
Clinpter may now be called on to save the Church. Surely this 
is not the time to weaken or degrade these bodies. Surely it is 
rather our interest and our duty to guard and strengthen them 
by all possible precautions, to raise them in the respect of the 
people, to make them Ct for the discharge of such a noble but 
dangerous office, to turn the eyes of the country upon 
they may feel the imjiortiiiifc r.-f their post, and lenrn 
in what spirit to defend ii. 

Wo will, howevi?r, al>stain from 
may yet please God to 
one man, to ils Church i 
a great crisis there ia mi 
statistical fact, that tbi 
in proportion to the 
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this country are enemies t? religion itself ; — that the Church is 
thus placed in a position to rally round her by degrees the whole 
strength of the Christian body, and so regain her hold upon 
the legislature and the nation. But whatever, indeed, are her 
ultimate prospects, surely, in any plan for altering her constitution 
at present, we ought to proceed upon the assumption that the 
State will not apostatize from her communion, or, in words more 
tenderly deaUng with the greatest of national sins, that the union 
of Church and State will still be maintained. And this brings 
us to the last view of expediency in upholding our cathedral 
institutions. 

We have before remarked, what is in itself obvious enough, that 
to maintain the two powers, civil and religious, of which every State 
is composed, in harmony and union, the temper and principle of 
both must be the same. Active republicanism in the Church 
cannot co-exist with monarchy in the State, nor democracy in the 
State with episcopal government in the Church. ' No bishop, no 
king,' is a maxim of much wider application than to the policy of 
a court. Now the temper of the Church of England, and that 
of its old Constitution, were precisely in unison ; and if the old 
Constitution can be maintained, the Church will be maintained 
with it. But the forms as well as the spirit of the two bodies 
must be harmonized and adjusted to each other, or they cannot 
work well together. Every reader of ecclesiastical history must 
be struck at the instinct ^vith which the Church, the moment her 
circle had extended so as to embrace and fall in with the circle 
of the civil community, adapted itself to all its forms and outlines, 
so that — preserving the entire distinctness of the two bodies in 
their several privileges and functions — their centres coincided, and 
their respective divisions followed each other throughout all their 
intricacies and windings. This union of distinctness and con- 
formity is in fact the perfect union of Church and State, and it 
was realized in a peculiar manner in England, from the fact that 
a balanced monarchy accorded better than any other constitution 
with the principles of church government and with Christianity 
itself. Without stopping at present to work out the illustration, 
the fact is indisputable. The limits of dioceses followed the 
boundaries of kingdo|ns and of provinces ; parishes the division 
of estates ; and subsequently many civil local arrangements have 
been constructed on the basis of parishes. In the same manner, 
for every gradation of political rank, there were ecclesiastical dig- 
nities. The primate, especially when armed with the power of 
the pope^ balanced the sovereign; bishops were ranked with 
'^arlij abbots with barons, monasteries with towns and corpora- 
is. We need not wish to see the details of this system re- 
stored; 
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secret and crafty plotter against that body^ the Churchy which has 
done more than any other to resist the nacserable tendencies of the 
day, and throw back the torrent of misrule, we can imagine the 
quiet sneer with which he ^ust listen and subscribe to those pro- 
positions of reform. It is, we believe, a fact, that the lay members 
of the Commission have rather followed than led, and are them- 
selves surprised, as well they may be, at the boldness of others. 

We have dealt throughout with the question as one of de- 
struction. It may be very well to call it a reduction of super- 
fluities ; but admit the principle of thus invading property — hold 
up the paramount exclusive importance of a parochial system, so 
as entirely to lose sight of the value of other clerical endowments 
— forget all the interests involved in the maintenance of eccle- 
siastical corporations, steady by their own weight, and throwing 
out their roots through all parts of the Church, and confine 
their use, as we grieve to see done by such authorities, to the 
mere name of worship and the maintenance of buildings-and 
when these false theories have once been sanctioned, no prejudice, 
or old association, or lurking fear of danger, can hold out against 
the legitimate conclusion, that if useless in their full organi- 
zation, they are more useless when mutilated and helpless. They 
may linger for a few years, but their end is certain. They will 
become impotent and cdntemptible, and the Church impotent 
and contemptible with them, and then both will fall. 

It is, we believe, the present Duke of Wurtemberg of whom 
the following anecdote is recorded. At the Reformation, the 
cathedral endowments of Wurtemberg, instead of being plun- 
dered, were all transferred to the Protestant clergy; and the 
consequence has been, that in all the melancholy follies which 
have sprung up in the rest of Germany in the form of philoso- 
phical religion, Wurtemberg has been remarkable for the purity 
of its faith, and served as a school of sound Protestantism. The 
Duke was alarmed at this bigoted retention of ancient preju- 
dices. He lamented that his people should be so far behind the 
rest of the world, and proposed to remodel his cathedral. He 
was stopped by the sight of an old inscription, which we wish 
were engraven on the walls of every cathedral in England, and 
still more on the minds of our government : — 

' Claustra hsec cum patri^ stantque caduntque su^.' 
It is not poetry, but it is sound sense. Let us hope that it is not 
a prophecy. 

We would here willingly leave the subject upon the grounds 
of right and of expediency,— of right, as contained in the common 
maxims of our constitutional law — of expediency, for the real in- 
terests and efficiency of the Church. Not as if expediency were 

any 
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the Churchy as w^U triumphant as militant^ a work common unto 
men with angels^ what should we thinks but that so much of our 
lives is celestial and divine as we spend in the exercise of prayer?' 
And it was* to set fosth the pattern of a celestial life upon earthy 
however we may have fallen from its spirit, or debased God's ser- 
vice to a form, that men who entered deeply, far more deeply 
than ourselves, into the gloriousness of Christianity, planted 
throughout the land, and resolved to perpetuate for ever, com- 
munities of its ministers whose business and profession should be 
prayer. They-wished to reserve some spots where man, free 
from the trammels of the world, might live in his natural state of 
constant communion with his Maker. They knew that over the 
great part of the world men's sins make the very heavens as it 
were of brass, that the dews of God's blessing cannot pass 
through them ; and they kept open, in the midst of each nation, 
some accesses to God, some of those golden ladders of prayer by 
which men's hearts ascend to him, and his bounties descend upon 
us. They heard with an ear of faith, which in us is deaf or lost, 
the songs of all created things, morning and evening, rising up 
before the throne of their Creator ; and they thought it shame 
that no voice should join them from men, his own chosen 
children. And they kept up their communion with angels, and 
past generations of saints, and the host of spirits, with which they 
were about to dwell, by uniting their hymns of praise in time, 
in spirit, in the very words themselves, with the praises and 
thanksgivings of a world above. 

For this purpose they consumed the labours and accumulations 
of lives upon fabrics worthy of such a service. They did not 
build, as we do, for the pleasm-e of man, running up thriftily and 
meanly every part which was withdrawn from his view ; but, as 
if the eye of God were even on the hidden stones, — as if it were a 
work of love, in which no speck or flaw could be endured, they 
wrought every minutest portion as God himself, for his own glory 
and the luxury of our senses, has wrought out the embroidery of 
his flowers and the plumage of his insects. They embodied the 
mysteries of their faith in the form of its temples ; so that an eye 
of thought might reach some familiar truth even in their seeming 
deformities. The spire — 

' Its silent finger pointing up to heaven,' 
the massive tower, emblem of the stronghold of God's truth— the 
triple aisles, the cross of the transept, the elevation of the altar, 
even that remarkable peculiarity almost imiversal in ^ancient 

churches, the inclination of the chancel from the nave — all had 

* 

their meaning. The very elements and shapes of their archi- 
tecture, which they seem to have seized by some instinctive sense 

of 
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in melody. Our words and utterance flow on with the current 
of our emotions, and swell into lofty phrase, and solemn rhythm^ 
and sweeter sounds as our souls are purified and awed. And it 
is fit that with such sounds and words we should come before God 
in worship — that we should speak to him in the language of 
heaven, and not of earth. It is fit that we should attune with 
no slight care and labour the voice of the Church in her devotion 
to the praise of Him, who delights in all that elevates and spui- 
tualizes our nature; who made the ear the inlet of our purest 
pleasures and our highest knowledge ; who framed the heart to 
answer unerringly and universally to every pulse of sound ; who 
has given to every motion in nature its own peculiar song, and 
wrought them all blended and raised up together into one vast 
cloud of harmony, to hang over our hearts and temper the jarrings 
of our feelings, as the veil of the atmosphere itself sheds soft- 
ness on the ruggedness of earth. What voice of nature is there 
which is not music ? 

* The joyous birds shrouded in whispering brake 
Their notes unto man's voice attemper sweet ; 
The angelical soft trembling voice doth make 
To instruments divine respondence meet. 
The silver sounding instruments do meet 
With the bare murmur of the water's fall : 
The water's fall, with difference discreet, 
Now Boftj now loud unto the wind doth call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answereth to all .'* 

If music is thus natural to man, it is natural to religion, and 
what is natural is also expedient. The hymns and harmonies of 
devotion may be as efficacious as sermons in weaning the heart 
from its sins, and tuning it aright to receive the lessons of religion. 
More than one penitent Augustine has melted into tears beneath 
them. I More than one pious Herbert has found them the great 
solace of his life.;}; And there is scarcely anything more striking, 
even to a thoughtless mind — more fit to awe him with a sense of 
a world far different from the present, than in the midst of the 
noise, and turbulence, and vice of a great city, to pass by its 
cathedral and hear the distant pealing of its organ, attuned to 
other words than those of strife or avarice. And when we stand 
beneath those vast and gloomy columns, and see how few are. 
gathered together, and those perhaps the paid ministers of de- 
votion, the thought suggested is, not that reUgion is a form and it$ 
service hypocrisy, but that in all its beauty and all its splendour it 
is alien to the heart of man ; must be enforced by ordinances and 

* Spenser. f August. Confess, lib. x. | Herbert's Life. 

establishinents ; 
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4ishments; must be maintained by struggles against the 

less of our nature ; and when the zeal and ardour of former 

g< erations is extinct^ must be cherished carefully and constantly 

fl «^till glowing ember from which a flame as pure and strong 

>y God's blessing, be rekindled hereafter. 

a man view our cathedrals in these lights, and he will not 

id their uses or nature with those of parochial churches ; 

sent to leave, by their mutilation and decay, a vast and 

able blank not only in our ecclesiastical system, but in the 

md practice of our religion. Our cathedrals are the ora- 

A the Church, in which, in the person of her chief ministers, 

lys, and praises God, and raises her own aspirations from 

fth, and exhibits her spirit to the world, and exercises her 

jffice of constant intercession for the nation, and of communion 

*ngels in heaven — as she would wish to do in every parish in 

gdom, but that man's poverty, and avarice, and ungodliness 

)ld from her the means. She tells us in this way what her 

is upon earth, and what our religion should be ; not the 

ed labour of a seventh day, but the business of the whole 

i not gloomy and silent, but full of joy ; not relegated into 

orner of the heart, but springing forth through all the ave- 

)f beauty which God has opened in our senses ; and making 

every faculty of man, the ear, the eye, the fancy, the reason, 

minister to its purpose; not penurious and thrifty, doling out 

its pittances for God, while treasures are lavished on our own 

luxuriousness — but profuse and bountiful, as the great Author of 

all mercies is bountiful to man ; venting our reverence and affection 

to Him in an extravagance which fools call folly ; not narrowing 

our zeal for his glory, nor our pity for the wants of his children, 

within a few short years — but stretching them both beyond the 

grave, and binding future generations to our hearts, by securing 

to them an heritage of religion. 

The more men look into the history of the Church — into the 
original charters and plans of her great institutions — into their ex- 
tensive branching out through the whole of our system — into their 
natural and historical influences — and most of all into the pro- 
found, symbolic, prophetical character which pervades the form 
and institutions of the Christian Church, as it pervaded the fabric 
and utensils of its prototype, the Temple of Jerusalem — ^the more 
they may tremble at any proposition — not to revive and repair 
it — but to alter its shape, to cut off any integral portion. We 
are not in the present day fit to attempt this : we have departed^: 
far from the practices and principles of ^* 
forgotten, if not lost, whole elements 
hearts are not sufficiently elevat 
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enough to proceed to siich a work without infinite danger. We 
are now called on to destroy, not a relic of popery, but a relic of 
primitive Christianity ; not an excrescence of an ecclesiastical 
system, but an essential organ. When men's eyes are distem- 
pered, they do not meddle with nice measurements and colours ; 
when they are doubtful on anatomy, they do not amputate limbs : 
and our eyes, as a nation, are distempered, aud our knowledge of 
religion defective by the very confession of the ^dolence now 
threatened. There cannot have been, or now be, a right spirit in 
the heart of a country, or of its rulers, when the spiritual wants of 
its population are in such a state, that the first proposal to supply 
them is a proposal of robbery. There, must be something wrong 
within us ; and let us pause and reform ourselves, before we ven- 
ture to reform the Church. Zeal will not justify rashness, nor 
one good intention the want of other good intentions in any 
matter, least of all in matters pertaining to God. We may think 
the ark falUng, and put out our hands to save it, and yet God 
may smite us for it. 

[ But the question is asked — -What is to be done in the pre- 
sent critical position of things? — And it is asked with great 
fairness of those who object to the measures proposed. Let us, 
therefore, take a general view of the present state of the Church, 
and we shall see more clearly what is to be done. 

We have permitted an enormous population to grow up without 
its walls and beyond the reach of the ministrations of religion. 
Villages have swelled into towns, and towns into cities; and 
whole regions, deserted and unknown in past days of Christian 
zeal — ^barren moors and mountain valleys — have been seized on by 
that Mammon whom we worship, and converted into hotbeds of 
the human race, forcing every day into existence squalid, degraded 
beings, to be used as men would use a spade or a pickaxe, without 
check against the torture of their bodies, or one thought for their 
souls. In the mean time we have been living on peacefully and, 
therefore, inactively — fancying that the wealth of the Church was 
sufficient to supply all its wants — and instead of seeing in the 
efforts and extension of dissent a proof of some defect in ourselves, 
lamenting over it as extravagance, and perhaps treating it with 
contempt. Thus the field which we neglected has been seized 
on by others, who have carried into it views of Christianity more 
striking and attractive to ordinary minds, than the sobriety and 
moderation of the Church ; and have roused a spirit of wilfulness 
Inrihe nature of their doctrines, and by clamours against the 
n Establishment, which failed in the discharge of its duty. 
h of dissent spread mainly among a poor and newly- 
iiOii,. it became in many cases synonymous with 

peculiarities 
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(it is a melancholy tale) placed themselves imder their guidance. 
AH the original Christian zeal of certain denominations was for the 
moment forgotten in this newly-opened scheme of reform. ReU- 
gion was sacrificed to politics ; and the Church of England has 
now to contend not with false doctrines and fanaticism, but with a 
deadly and destructive spirit of general cupidity and anarchy. 
Such we believe to be a correct view of past events. We trust it 
contains no unjust harshness towards dissenters— of whom we 
respectfully acknowledge that many escaped the contagion. And 
with respect to the Church, with much error and great danger, it 
presents also much to cause gratitude and encouragement. If it 
is correct, it will enable us to see clearly into the plan of its future 
operations. 

The first fact to be remembered is this. Looking to the 
roused animation and spiritual improvement of th6 Church, there 
is very little to fear ultimately, if we can only gain time. We 
shall very soon multiply our churches and ministers, and complete 
from private benevolence the most necessary parts of the work 
to be done, if, as there is every reason to hope, from the present 
aspect of things, our wants are made known, and God is pleased 
still further to open our hearts. But the present state of the 
legislatm'e is the immediate danger. Two parties nearly balanced 
—-on one side a body of men politically attached to the Church, 
but not likely as laity to be deeply imbued with its real spirit, 
and tempted therefore to rash innovations by the hope of im- 
provement, or the supposed necessity of conciliation ; — on the 
other, the ministry and their followers, of whom it is at least not 
harsh to say, that their voice, whatever it may be, is the voice of 
a majority of the Commons — and between these two a combined 
force of Romanists, and worse than Romanists, who at this hour 
hold in their own hands the fate of the administration, and the sway 
of all its measures. And this state of things is not unlikely to be 
continued for an indefinite space of time. Whatever strength may 
be gained, and much will undoubtedly be gained by the conservative 
party in every fresh election in England, and even in Scotland, we 
must not shut our eyes on the possibiUty that an equivalent loss 
may be sustained in Ireland, where the liberty of the day has now 
made such an advance, that no man can dare to vote in opposition 
to his demagogue without the risk of his life. But even if a 
conservative government were replaced, there is no reason to trust 
implicitly to their guardianship of the Church, until our old and 
sound ecclesiastical principles have been revived, and their spirit 
diffused through the nation. Mistaken kindness may injure it no 
less than rancorous hostility. In truth, if the future administration 
of the Church is to be conducted on the principles recognized by 

a Commission, 
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Men^ of course^ will open their eyes^ and fold their hands^ and 
ask how this is to he done. Others will bitterly complain that 
we cannot leave error to itself^ and that we dogmatize with such 
arrogance— others warn us not to raise the whole energies of the 
Romish Church to meet us in the field — and others will protest 
against controversy^ and pray that any truth may be sacrificed 
rather than disturb their tranquillity. Let us ask the first in 
return — How was England convertetl ? How was Ireland herself 
first won to Christianity? How were the great Protestant coun- 
tries rescued from Popery ? How are savage nations at this day 
brought into the bosom of the Church? What difficulty have 
we, which our forefathers, with the blessing of God, did not 
conquer, and what aid had they, which may not be obtained 
by us? The second class' may be reminded, that if no other 
obligation lay upon man, no higher command from the first prin- 
ciples of Christianity and of nature, personal safety alone, the 
safety of all that Englishmen value, compels the attempt. The 
preservation of the Church of England, and the existence of 
Romanism in Ireland, distinct as the two countries are in all 
but legislation, are wholly incompatible. To the third, it is 
enough to say, that the energies of the Romish Church are roused 
already, — that the conflict has commenced ; and the Chm-ch of 
England can desire nothing more and nothing better thaii pro- 
tection from the laws of her country for life and limb. The 
last require no answer. It is very possible and very amiable to 
dislike controversy, and seek peace with all men ; and in times of 
peace, with peaceful men, no temper of mind should be more 
encouraged. But when our life is in the hands of a murderer, 
we do not speak of tranquillity, or recommend the suspension of 
resistance. What is the tranquilUty of Ireland now ? — and what in 
a few years will be the tranquillity of England, if things continue 
as they are ? ^ 

But the question again reverts — How is such a work to be ac- 
complished ? — and if we enter more at length into this point, it is 
because the very notion of conversion is in these days treated as a 
delusion, and because the same observations respecting it which 
apply to the strengthening of the Church in Ireland, apply to 
it in England. We answer, — and we wish the answer to be 
written on the heart of every Protestant missionary, and carried 
to the ears of the sternest Romanist, — by all those means which 
God and nature have appointed for winning men from that which 
we believe to be error. 

First and foremost — by becoming a blessing to the Irish people, 
not merely by abstaining from persecution, and especially from 
that persecution the most common and the most keenly felt, insult 
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frequent ; and if they are obliterated or set aside^ all confidence 
in the sincerity of the teacher^ and the truth of bis lessons^ Inust 
be destroyed. 

In the mean time place side by side with the Church of Rome i^ 
sounds pure^ and active branch of the Church of England. Instead 
of asserting or allowing that the Protestant Establishment in Ire- 
land is intended only for the benefit of Protestants^ and^ therefore^ 
that its revenues and extent may be measured by their wants and 
numbers^ put forth at once the truths which even the warmest of 
its friends seem scarcely bold enough to niention. It is intended 
for the benefit of the Romanists. Their religion is a curse tp 
themselves, as it is a curse to this country. No man professing 
to be a Protestant can deny this^ and no statesman^ with all his 
desire to sacrifice bis belief to popularity, can so close his eyeii 
against history and present experience, and reason itself, and all 
the warnings and struggles of those very men who are held up as 
the founders of our liberties, as to call the Romanism of Ireland 
anything but the plague of Great Britain. If it be otherwise, 
if popery be consistent with civil liberty and the welfare of a 
country — ^if it be not the deadly bane of man's greatest blessings, 
and the bar against all his improvements, we have indeed made a 
discovery, and we had better return to popery throughout the 
kingdom. The Church of Ireland is the antagonist power by 
which Romanism must be met and overthrown, or rather, by which 
the people whom she holds captive may be rescued from her tyran- 
ny, and therefore it is intended for the benefit of that people. It 
was intended as a missionary church, with an establishment ade- 
quate to that increase which, with proper care and energy, it 
would soon have reached. We know that its work has not been 
done, and those who propose to destroy it take its past failure as 
a proof of its perpetual uselessness. The experiment, they say, 
has been tried, and not succeeded. We answer, that it has not 
been tried. What were the outcries against the abuses of the 
Irish Church, so common in the mouth of this party before the 
present race of active zealous clergymen grew up in Ireland? 
Were they true or false ? Was the Irish Church employed as it 
should be? Were all its ministers resident and active? Were 
its funds so administered as to provide for a Protestant clergyman 
by the side of every Romish priest ? Were there no political 
passions to keep up religious antipathies, and so to prevent con- 
version ? Did the Protestant Church, in the person of its laity, 
assist the efibrts of the clergy by their presence and authority, and 
above all, by their kindness and tenderness to their estranged 
population ? All these are necessary conditions for the success of 
the trial, and until they have been combined with the mere name 
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and that belief on one single stone — a confidence in the infallibi* 
lity of man^ to shake and overturn the foundation^ without showing 
where else it may rest. And hence few men pass from Romanism 
to any other denomination of religion but the Church of England^ 
without passing through the stage of infidelity. The authority of 
the Catholic Church, combined with the earnest discharge of our 
personal duties, are the foundation of truth in our own Church — 
the infallible authority of an individual, is its foundation in the 
Church of Rome — and the latter must not be removed without 
substituting the former. To use a common illustration, the faith 
of the Irish people must be underpinned. 

Thirdly, conversion must be a work of detail, beginning with 
individuals and proceeding to masses. Instead, therefore, of the 
miserable plan of drawing in the arms of the parochial establish- 
ment, and confining it within the range of the Protestant popu- 
lation, it should throw itself out on every side, and penetrate into 
the very recesses of the Romanist bodies. Instead of reducing 
the number of clergymen, it should multiply ; instead of uniting 
parishes, divide and subdivide; instead of merely repairing 
churches, build them where there is little demand for them, and 
therefore the more need. We should not wait for a church till a 
congregation is formed, but form, a congregation by building a 
church. This is the policy of Rome, and it is undoubtedly suc- 
cessful. For the maintenance of the clergy we may distribute the 
parochial revenues as the laws allow, but without making any con- 
cession of a right in the State to alienate or diminish them. If 
they are taken away, let them be taken by violence. Rather let 
the people see that the laws secure them, and that the laws must 
be obeyed. Show that the tenant does not pay them, and that the 
landlord has no right to them ; and that, if they are plundered by 
the State, they will fall neither to one nor the other. It may take 
time to clear up delusions, but truth will at last prevail. And if 
tlic revenues themselves, fairly apportioned, are met by corre- 
sponding exertions in the clergy, and distributed by charity among 
the poor of all classes, even the ignorant peasant will soon see in 
whose hands they may be placed with the greatest benefit to 
himself. 

Nothing, in the next plac^^ is more needful, in such a difficult 
and delicate work as a nq|tional conversion, than great activity, 
combined with great moderation, with high personal character, and 
with sound, well-defined, universal principles of faith and practice. 
To preserve these a constant and watchful superintendence over 
the parochial clergy is absolutely necessary. We want not fewer 
bishops, but more. It is a painful reflection. But perhaps in 
some better times we may retrace the first sad step taken in the 

dissolution 
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racter of the church itself> and coniititute, in all common minds^ 
the only test of religious truth. We may send out a whole army 
of clergy to India, but while the lives of Christian laity in the 
East are such as they have been, Christianity will make no pro- 
gress. And we may carry controversy and even proof into the 
reason of every Romanist, but without lives and practice for the 
illustration of truth, their hearts will remain untouched. But the 
members also of his congregation are very often the best or only 
channels by which a clergyman can communicate with others 
beyond it. A child, or a friend, or a servant, may thu4 carry 
truth into houses where the clergyman could never approach. 
Let a spirit of gentleness, kindness, and respect be diffused among 
all Protestants towards those from whom they differ ; and this 
will be the best passport to the heart and the reason of Romanists. 
It must be the first lesson of their teachers, and the chief hope of 
a final success, the sure pledge of God's blessing on their en- 
deavours. 

In all this there is no compromise of truth, and nothing which 
can irritate or offend. Little more of human means is wanted 
but the quiet yet earnest co-operation of the laity. There are two! 
powers in the Church, the clerical and the lay, and both must 
combine to accomplish such a work as the present. But lay 
influence in this peculiar case is of the utmost importance. The 
clergyman alone cannot carry his benevolence into all the miser- 
able hovels of Ireland. He cannot administer those laws by 
which the cruelty or rapacity of the priest is to be confined or 
punished. His teaching is regarded with suspicion, till confirmed 
by other authority, and in many cases is wholly precluded. The 
introduction of order, and respectability, and competency of sub- 
sistence among the peasantry, things which are almost a neces- 
sary prelude to the infusion of knowledge into their minds, must 
depend mainly upon the landlord ; and the power of Romanism 
has been so long and so deeply established, that in any conflict 
with its leaders (and many such conflicts, notwithstanding every 
precaution, may still be expected,) the clergyman must not be 
left alone, but be supported by the whole force of the State, ex- 
hibited in its magistracy and proprietors of land. It might be 
difficult to transfer the dependence of the peasdnt from the Romish 
to the Protestant priest, but very eaSy to transfer it from the Ro- 
mish priest to the Protestant priest and laity combined ; and, 
perhaps, this distinction is one of the most important rules in such 
a controversy, as it is also one of the fundamental differences be- 
tween the two churches. 

All this, undoubtedly, is a work of time, very slow, very quiet, 
to many minds very hopeless, and one which never can be carfied 

into 
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awakened desire to employ some portion of it; not in a speculation 
of avarice, but in a sure and certain plan for promoting the honour 
of God. And, indeed, no one can pass through the country with- 
out seeing in every district that new churches are rising up, and 
efforts are making to proportion their accommodation in some de- 
gree to the wants of the population. The laity are beginning to 
come forward and take their share in a work in which not the rank 
or property of the clergy is involved, but the safety of their own 
faith, the religion of their own country, the maintenance of all that 
they most value. And they must come forward more earnestly 
and still more bountifully. Are they aware of the proportion of 
contributions to religious purposes already borne by themselves 
and by the clergy ? Are they aware that nearly half the funds 
of the great religious societies are supplied by the clergy ? And 
could they bear without shame to see such a comparative state- 
ment, extending to all the charities of the country, public as well 
as private, put forth side by side with the view which has been 
given by the Commission of the poverty of clerical endowments ? 

We have before us one or two calculations of a few years back, 
which are certainly startling. 

In 1832, the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts numbered among its subscribers 335 1 laity, 3809 clergy ; 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 5935 laity, 7674 
clergy; the Church Building Society, 1910 laity, 1942 clergy. 
The total amount of lay subscriptions and donations to these 
societies was 7130Z. l6s. 2d. — of clerical 60,750/. 17^. 7d. A 
moderate calculation of the local subscriptions of the clergy gives 
an average of, at least, 40,000/. a year, exclusive of private cha- 
rity. In one diocese, for parochial schools the clergy contribute 
181/. 11.9. 6d, the laity 25/. 3s. ; for building churches, the clergy 
243/. 105. 6c/., the laity 31/. Is, At the first establishment of the 
last society the donations of the clergy were l648/. 25. 6c/., of the 
laity 781/. 4*. 6c/. And to take one more instance in which, from 
the donations of the King and of large proprietors of property in 
the metropolis, the lay subscriptions were naturally very large, 
not long since the Bishop of London had obtained for his plan (and 
the sum has since been augmented) 29^296/. 85. from the clergy, 
where he received from the laity 42,823/.* Figures are dry things, 
and these are the first we have at hand ; but they may serve to 
point out a fact which the nation ought to know of their calum- 

* These calculatioDs are mostly taken from the * British Magazine,* which has 
supplied some very valuable statistical information on the subject of the Church. 
We have calculated ourselves the relative proportions of contributions to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in 1836. The result is, that the laity suh- 
scribed in that year 10,433/. 4«. ; the clergy, 10,282/. 18«. 
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riatrtl clergy. And they may setTB to slioiv that it is no unwil- 
lingness in the clergy to diminish their own incomes that urges 
the appeal to the laity in the present destitution of the Church. 
Who arc the bencfiled by religitm if not the Uity ? For whom 
are churches raised, and ministers to be maintained ? Who one 
their hopes of elernily to the Church which has nurtured and 
brought them up? And wIiosp worldly interests are at stake (if 
mch thoughts mny presume to enter in) ivhen the nation is 
threatened with desolation from the weakness and poverty of the 
Church? Men must make a sacrifice. There must be a call 
upon the nation at large to rouse themselves from their apathy. 
If a foreign enemy were about to invade the land, we should bear 
nothing of sacrifices or poverty in contributing to its defence. 
But a foreign enemy is in the land — an enemy foreign to our 
feelings, foreign to our principles, the destroyer of all our inte- 
rests. Discord, and insubordination, and irreligion, are preying 
upon tlie very heart of the country — and Romanism is steadily 
waiting till we are weakened by the contest, to recover us under 
its dominion — and they cannot be driven out except by the united 
efGirts of all good men. Let us jacrifice some luxury, cut short 
n»ne needless expenditure, risk ia the hands of God some portion 
even of our necessary capital, antt we shall find the blessing come 
back mulliplied and perpetuated on our heads. 

Tliank Gorl, the spirit of lUo country even now is beginning to 
" be roused ; and it is on this we must draw, not on funds which 
belong to others, for the maintenance of our parochial system. 
And if this ground is taken, we may then with propriety exhort 
where we cannot compel, and call on the cathedral establishments 
to continue their contributions to this end. We say continue, 
because much has been done by them already. Some proportion 
of their preferment is now held by the incumbents of small livings ; 
and thus, without sjwliation, fulfils (be intentions of the Commis- 
sion. And the prindple of annexation, judiciously employed, may 
extend this plan. But, in addition to this, there are few ecclesi- 
astical bodies which have not for some years been engaged in 
augmenting the value of their own benefices, and securing to them 
resident clergymen. We do sincerely wish that these statistics of 
Church were collected, and made known. Here, agaiuj com- 
""hat has been done by lay impropriators of tithes in places 
"i spiritual interests they are equally bound to provide, and 
a and colleges ; and if the result proves tliat the two 
>rietor3 have acted in a very different spirit, it shows 
ate property, placed in the bands of good men, he- 
failing fund for public good. Place it in the hands 
jnd it is lost. There is, then, no superfluity, little 
economy. 
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economy, many demands of selfishness, no natural association with 
public utility by the possession of public trusts and public respect, 
no hereditary principles of liberality, no enlarged views of pro- 
spective good, no shame at rapacity in the presence of others. 
These are the things which will secure the appropriation of the 
superfluities, and more than the superfluities, of cathedral endow- 
ments to the objects of the Commissioners, more forcibly than any 
statute — and in a stream of bounty regular, quiet, and locally dis- 
tributed with judgment and discrimination — ^not turned into oner 
great reservoir, where half of it will be evaporated and lost, and 
the other half poured over so wide a space, in quantities so small, 
that no portion whatever will be sensibly benefited. And there 
are other duties connected with the reform, if reform be wanted, 
of our cathedrals — duties which must be left mainly to the bishops 
of the Church, each in the exerdse of his own patronage. They 
must be made more efficient, if possible, for the purposes of their 
original foundation and for the crying wants of the Church, by 
storing them with fit men — not brothers, or cousins, or friends, as 
if ecclesiastical patronage were a family property, but with men of 
learning, men of active and important duties, such as the arch- 
deacons and other great officers of the Church, men capable of 
assisting the bishop in his councils, and the Church in her emer- 
gencies. And if a judicious plan were formed, it would be easy 
to attach to them some duties of public theological instruction, 
which would at once secure and encourage the right employment 
of their retirement upon learning, and remove the odium which 
attaches to preferment, supposed to be without labour, because 
the labour is in the closet and not in the streets. On these de- 
tails there is not time to dwell. But, instead of issuing systematic 
regulations from a central board, it must be safest and wisest to 
leave local arrangements to local knowledge. Let the bishops 
therriselves set the example, and diffuse the spirit of a right dis- 
tribution of these endowments, and an extensive reform will soon 
take place, such as no statute can enforce, and which the multi- 
plication of interferences from without will retard, if not wholly 
prevent. This is the best reform, the only reform which is worth 
a thought. It is useless to alter the body without altering the 
soul. And with all the omnipotence of the legislature, we defy 
it to create goodness by act of parliament. 

There are many minor changes recommended by the Commis- 
sioners wliich are open to the greatest objection, and many which 
seem wholly useless ; but they are pointed out in the protests 
already presented from the cathedral bodies themselves, who 
possess a local acquaintance with the peculiarities of each case. 
Those of Winchester, Canterbury, Ely, Worcester^ Oxford, Exeter^ 
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been uncommon : and the prolongation of the duties of the present 
body may be necessary now from the nature of the funds to be 
distributed. Nor is it necessary to suppose that any direct attempt 
against the liberties and independence of the Church of England 
has been here planned by the ministers of the Crown, whatever 
may have been contemplated by the sectarian members of the 
House of Commons. But undoubtedly a machine has been con- 
structed, which, if permitted to establish itself, and proceed any 
farther with its present operations, may, in a very few years, lay 
the Church prostrate at the feet of any Irish demagogue or Sod^ 
nian manufacturer who may happen, for the curse of his country, 
to be thrust into power in the legislature. 

The Bishop of Exeter was the first to point out the magnitude 
of this danger, and we refer to his lordslup's last charge for the 
best exhibition of its character*. We are indeed in a great strait. 
We have made the monarch, in his own person, the supreme ruler 
of the Church — and the monarch is now in the hands of a majority 
of the House of Commons — a majority no longer secured even as 
lukewarm nominal members of its religious communion. And yet 
a body has been established which, with all its seeming precau- 
tion of oaths, and its conditions of co-operation, may soon be com- 
pletely manageable by any minister of the Crown, whoever he be. 
It is fixed on an independent basis — has its seals, its officers, 
its power of administering oaths and examining witnesses — and 
lias become, in fact, the depository of a very large portion of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the king. It commences with 
proposing to cut down our cathedral institutions to such a point 
that their longer existence will be imj>ossible — to make a vital 
change in iheir patronage — to take into its hands a consider- 
able portion of the Episcopal revenues and distribute them to the 
bishops as their stipendiaries — to interfere with the parochial su- 
perintendence of bishops within their own dioceses — and to receive 
and distribute at will a large portion of ecclesiastical revenue, 
"which was never intended to be so distributed, least of all by such 
a body. 

The State, that is, its present miserable representatives, the 
Commons of Great Britain, are on the verge of apostatizing from 
the Church, and dragging the nation with them by the help of a 
papistical majority. One more election may decide the act ; and 
with all the cheering hopes before us, no one can look without 
intense anxiety to the possibility of their frustration. Is . this a 

"^ The reader will fiud the character of this Commission further expounded in Mr. 
Benson^tf admirable Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln; which reaches us as this article 
is passing through the press. 

time 
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inovubvnt lUniU)|hiiu( the country will be roused in opposition to 
theie f«firful inno^nlinnsu We truil that one unhappy precedoit 
M tbe hitlory i4' the Iftte act will never again be foUoived — that 
BO fiitther recominenilatiiuu of the Commission will be assented 
to by ih« Crown, till the ^kops at large have been consulted 
and h&>'e sanctiniied iheni. We trust that a little refieetion «ilt 
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salvation of the country. 



Art. \'\\l. ^Portugal and GalUcia, tvilk a Review of ike Social 
and Polilical Slale of the Basme Pruvinces, and a few Re- 
marks on Recent Eveals in Sjtain. 2 vols, post 8vo. Load. 
1837. 
'T^HIS is a very remarkable work. It is not only a graphic. 
■■- description of the face of the country, nnd an impartial and 
sagacious account of tlie moral and political condition of Spain 
and Portugal ; but it relates also n series of personal n<lvcntures 
and perils, very unusual in modern Europe; nnd wbici), while 
they do honour to the spirit of Inin who sought information at 
such risks, exhibit more of tbe real slate of the Iberian Peninsula 
than could have been obtained by a less ardent and less intrepid 
incjuirer. 

There is no name in the title-page, but the author is known to 

be the Earl of Carnarvon, who seems to have combined the 

modern thirst for information with the adventurous spirit of the 

I It Herberts, and who has the additional qunlily of being a 

md amusing writer. 

7, his Lordship (then Lord Porchester) embarked 

-packet for Lisbon^ where he landed on the 2nd 

of 
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of August. Our readers will recollect that this was the crisis 
when a kind of impromptu constitution, which Dom * Pedro of 
Brazil had hastily concocted at Rio, was imposed on the Portu- 
guese people^ under the auspices of an English army occupying 
the capital and of an English fleet in the Tagus.f Our readers 
will also recollect what we before said of the anomaly which this 
affair exhibited, of a foreign potentate — for such the Emperor of 
Brazil was by his own admission — assuming, under the pretexts 
of a liberal policy and of a regard for popular rights^ to dictate 
to a distant and independent nation a constitution of his own 
personal manufacture ; the most daring exertion of the old 
divine right of despotism — not even excepting Buonaparte's 
attempts in the same line — that had ever been exhibited. The 
real object of this imperial liberalism was soon seen! Pedfo 
had discovered that his position at Rio was untenable, and he 
devised this plan of conferring the crown on his then infant 
daughter, as the only means of preventing the legal and really 
constitutional settlement of the kingdom under the right heir, and 
of keeping the throne of Portugal open for his own occupation 
whenever he might be able to make his escape from the perilous 
thraldom of his Brazilian empire. The Portuguese nation were 
indignant at this insulting juggle. They endeavoured to throw off 
this foreign imposition. Their resistance, and the interference of 
other powers (particularly England and France), gave the rights of 
the puppet queen a consistency which Pedro, when he at last 
escaped from Rio, found to his great disappointment he could not 
in the first moment shake — and he therefore was obliged to appear 
in the character of defender of the throne which he intended to have 
filled in his own right ; but no one who knows anything" of the 
facts can doubt that to the last he entertained those hopes, and 
would probably have been, for a time at least, successful in the at- 
tempt, but that he, most opportunely for the constitutional party, 
died, and left his daughter in undivided possession of the whole of 
the liberal support, foreign and domestic. We shall not recapitu- 
late the proofs which we formerly advanced (Quart. Rev.^*; vol. xlix. 
p. 829) to show that by the fundamental constitution of Portugal, 
enacted by the Cortes of Lamego in 1145, and confirmed on the 

* The Spaniards spell the word Don — the Portuguese always Dom. 

t We never could satisfy ourselves of the strict propriety of this part of Mr. Can- 
ning's policy — though it stood on very different grounds from ourrecent intervention 
— having been required under ancient treaties against a threatened invasion from 
Spain. The invasion we always believed to be a problematical danger; but such u 
it was, it soon vanished altogether, and the Duke of Wellington's goverxunent 
very properly recalled our forces. 

X We request our readers to turn to that article where the question of the Portu- 
guese succession is treated on grounds which have not been, and whichj wehelieve> 
cannot be; contradicted either in law or in fact, 
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accurate und brilliant descriptioa t)f his traiveU in Portugal 
and Spain. He is an enthusiastic yet discriminating admirer 
of the beauties of nature^ which^ he never fails to people, as 
it were, with lively and characteristic sketches of the costume^ 
manners, and morals of the inhabitants. What the face of the 
country offers to him or to any traveller, he describes with great 
clearness and power, but he goes in quest of what few travellentc 
give themselves much trouble to investigate — the feelings and 
habits, the social and intellectual condition of the people ; but in 
this research he has naturally fallen in with matters ojf such pres- 
sing political interest and importance, as must necessarily absorb 
the greater share of the attention either of reader or reviewer. 

On the 24th of August, 1 S27, his lordship set out for a tour 
through the centre and north of Portugal and the adjoining Spanish 
province of Gallicia. He had already made an excursion to Cintra 
— occupied by the British Guards : he now proceeded by Mafra, 
Alcobaqa, and Batalha towards Oporto. On the banks of the 
M ondego he met a labourer, who greeted him with a heartfelt 
* Vivan las Ingleses,^ ^ the first and last tribute of popular enthu- 
siasm towards my country that my ear met in Portugal.' (vol. i. 
p. 45.) We shall see, by and by, that the once revered and 
beloved character of an Englishman has been changed, by our 
impolitic intervention, into a positive incentive to insult; and 
although in the better regulated coimtries of Europe there is 
not the same danger which Lord Carnar^^on experienced, yet 
we believe every recent continental traveller must have seen 
that an Englishman is visited with the sins of his government, 
in the dislike and jealousy with which he is everywhere regarded, 
and particularly in those quarters where the name of England 
had been, for the last hundred and fifty years, most respected 
and honoured. The policy of Lord Palmerston 'has cooled our 
friends and heated our enemies ;' and, what is worse, has made 
such breaches in the international law of Europe, as may here- 
after afford precedents, out of our own book, dangerous to our 
national existence. 

At Oporto Lord Carnarvon was kindly received by the gover- 
nor. Count Villa Flor, and his beautiful lady. The count was 
one of the chiefs of the constitutional party, and was entrusted 
with the command of this district, second only in importance — 
if, indeed, it was even second — to that of Lisbon. He was now 
in the full bloom of power, having been the chief hand in putting 
down the anti-constitutional insurrection in Traz os Montes ; but 
he used his power with moderation^ and endeavoured to restore 
peace and confidence by official impartiality and persoBal affabi- 
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eiasm, and they fought under the banner of that tshivabrous hmise with 
a gallantry wmch claimed the praise, and obtained the respect, of every 
candid opponent. The prevailing spirit was still decidedly hostile to 
the constitution, and they were writhing under a sense of recent defeat 
and actual humiliation ; but these feelings had been greatly mitigated 
by the wise and himiane policy of the conquerors.' — ^vol. i. pp. 86, 8*1. 

To this getieral picttitfe We taust ftdd one, of their domestic 
manners :-^ 

* In these wild districts the stately manners which charlicterized the 
nobility of the feudal World are still sometimes retained among thfe 
families of the great. I have said that a strong feeling of vassalage 
exists in their dependents ; a haughty sense of superior birth divides 
these nobles from the rest of society ; even in the bosom of their oMrh 
families, and where their nearest affections are engaged, a solemn and 
somewhat unbending spirit marks iheir social haSiiits; indeed, wbfere 
the old ancestral fontis are kept iip in their ancient rigour, the childr^h 
of the house inhabit separate apartments in the distant wiligs of the old 
rambling mansion, and, long after the period of adolescence has elapsed, 
receive on bended knees the blessings of their parents : they are not 
permitted to take their meals at the same board with their parents, and 
must not, in their presence, remain uncovered, or even sit down Without 
express permission. But although the familiar habits of modern life 
have not invaded those ancient and patriarchal halls, still, where these 
forms, the legacy of a primitive and wholly different iige, are thus in- 
flexibly maintained, it may be observed that the essence of the old 
Portuguese honour is, generally sneaking, preserved equally inviolate, 
and the slightest ftllsehood or deceit is held in generous disdain.' — vol. i. 
pp. 89, 90. 

Lord Ciarnarvon returned to Oporto from this excursion throiigh 
the notthern parts of the province of Beirsi— ^tvhich, and its inha- 
bitants, partake a good deal of the moUntainous character of the 
Traz OS Monies : but on the 14th of November he again Sfet Oiit, 
intending to visit the Entre Minho e Douro, the nOrth-weStern 
pro\ince of Portugal, Gallicia, which it borders, and to return 
by those more distant regions of the T? raz os Motttes whicn h^ had 
not before visited. The Minho, as it is shortly called, seems thfe 
garden of t^ortugal. 

* Groups of oak and chestnut adorned the . neighbouring hills, and 
presented all the beautiful combinations of park scenery; while the 
villages through which we passed were thickly peopled, had every ap- 

. pearance of comfort, and were generally embosomed in a grove of tr^es. 
Beneath their shade this happy population is accustomed to colledt at 
eve, and spend the last hours of the day in dancitig, fend in singing bid 
Iraditional ballads to the sound of their favourite guitat ; for tales of 
love and chivalry, forgotten in other phtti of the kingdom, fttfe still 

■ cherished in thife loyal lahd. All ih the Minhb feefeiMft feMmtQf jcwr: 
the ^uiitry piecing, thtt dimiitc flttfe, and k pirpefcual sunfehihe m the 
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tuce »i TiMi -hiiw» -hat innrp^Bion .las ;io entrance here. Their reb- 
X!on. -h^rnHu u i * -luifrf*. s rnze livc-ste-i jf :iie nuiadc spirit that 
iilwf'.irtw ' 11 r.e ^ u:a.tm ;m'»v:ui'i»s. ind n *he aeiiriibi)uriii2 Traz 08 
\[oiUL-« 'J»t'v.u:...vAi ■.v.^t»ii::',,.ii^ -,, -heir :iiapei*. placed, like lind- 
!nttrks* 'II '^■- ^--''^is^ iill:?. in* .r'^nerrulv ..v )nibined with ficuts and 
■n*Trr-*"ai^'»'-i'* . nur.v -..w*. jesvu's -hi»-e uiuresscti lo their saints, are 
'Avdw nferwi w r 'Wiinis ■he :io*e jf iLiv, even in the autumn 

niuiiihss tit? 'aiiic* -i: :i iifir imamtrnrai balconies, listeninfi: to tk 
:i«viT^?f'^iiui -^luiui I -ii i:^ ssuiiiic TTfjm 'iie atreetd below, or gazing 
ii|iuu tui&c inuiuu;^- iAiiv.-^r*. ;i vhicii -iie Lniairinative character of this 
muTt>ui»vc 'O'pu' s '*» "i-jniiariy ieviiloped. In this kind of dance a 
Huirv. will I* -rti'iuir -O'lut-n*.- • ii rrenrs, is represented in dumb show. 
V'oi •»>iiuuv. I '^^^:llll uM»r*'ii^Ji^'* "iie niaid of his choice; he first hints 
ihc N<^»r» »i "u* icivr^, mi: ^ruiiiailv zr«jwi bolder as she appears to 
till II Mv» Muuituiivo O'lr u 111* :)leiidiui£ : he iinres her too strondv; he 
olVi'iuU . -Iw ^\:lvcs uni '.rt'iii :i».t : At? rerreacs — despairs — grows haughty 
U 1 \ r , ^o wv M- r . -: » rv \ ; 1 1 1 * . j v o r : ? r- di. — he imp lo res to rgi ven ess — and is 
inii^iw'u 'i'^iir«Mvj;:!\i54 ieiiiieation of varrinz passions and events 

iiol I >*»Mil -^ xpokc'u 'hu ovv;ry olum^e ijf situation, every fluctuation 
III u*- 1 M 1 1; . !» r \'\ » lY^' » 1 1 V.** i ■) y :i\o ' o* « ks and irestures of the dancers ; and, 
hU«*ii I »viiicmi>vix**i i^.ii :i\o u'tur* in me scene were but the peasants 
••I ill* *o4l, I M,-iuv*i\ "i\ric\\ \%liicii :o marvel at the most, the refined 
iiamu' .M \\w x\'mMMc«iiNdv.'*c»ib^."d, or the extraordinary power possessed, 
\i\ jMs^Mi* ui ilivMi Miu'iv oi* litl\ \)t vrivimr correct expression to those 

I III* ^s'Im'^.i'. l>i.i.x xi il\is hap^\v pet^ple is incidentally told: — 

V l\*»»Ji»Mii-l x.>M'ci KV\Mn\u\ii:evl me to die inn, and told me that 
ill,. iiiK iKii.»i,i.4 Hxvi\- i''ni«>i '1 -ti' ■''•<-u.'u .'ppo<ed to the charier ; adding, 
tii'ii *in > ^iiM iiion'iiuu^l ».-\M\\n\uuicii:ious with the exiled adherents of 
III ;»Kiii.n. ,i,„| \\xx\ \\\ vvn^v*v\uoiKv.' ot their vicinity to the Spanish 
iiMi.ii, 1^ tU,. HVilioUx'l v^uMiivui lived in constant dread of a descent 

ll)> .11 till- , |„|gi ' ^j,\ , y \\\. 

V ml •i|,«-Mit 

' •■••»'|M»I xxiOi Kit \A\\\'<\ NNhv» \mvl jvisl marched into the town [Ponte 
li I ••••■! I i., ...,,|nin ».^ iu\ invuuvlioii which had broken out in favour of 
|i .i-i Mir III I , i,., jjjp pull) 11' \\\\\n\ NNUs ut that time excited by the recent 
I'll II 'I', ni , ,,t !,,„ „,,,„mnhon li> the Uogcncy. The inhabitants of this 
» •■■ •• 'Hill ,.l .,11 j|„, .»nin»\nnhnv^ ilistrict, wore notoriously hostile to the 

'"'* **•••• III. ,1 1 1. 1, i|.|nbrn*<l, while Dom Miguel was still at 
' ' """ ' I li» .,». ,,„)„ „||i,nn nl imtioiml feeling, when Miguel was 
■ii •• 'li-f..i,f» „,,,! •,(,wiili'i;«». im^rbt to be conclusive against the 
I"'" ^ "'*'|'»' t\ \,/ \ .,i,,|„iiil wilb those at least who base all na- 
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I " '" • f /I.,/ I,,,, ,^jj,. I ^,,,1 Cjiiriarvon passed the river Minbo. 

\(\ iUUtMS V4|,„,n. wl.Mr 1,1' liJid wime years before— durins: ihe 

^ '*''' ''''••»»ihit.,/,ii oi W^> — passed a considerable rlxe ; 
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and he gives in one emphatic sentence his opinion of the result of 
that insane mockery of a government — 

* I was now again in Spain, that land of romance, in which I had so 
long resided during the stormy period of her last revolution. How 
many changes had occurred in her eventful annals since that time ! and 
how completely had her fair prospects heen hlighted by the folly and 
oppression of that assembly [the Cortes] to whose collective wisdom their 
ill-fated country had vainly looked for her political r^eneration ! . . . . 

* I explored the environs [of Vigo] with Don Louis Menendez, and a 
noble individual, who had heen one of the few ro^sonable members of 
the Cortes of 1820. He spoke with deep feeling of the actual state of 
his country, and justly attributed the failure of the Constitutionalists to 
their own intemperate conduct. The arbitrary suppression of the con- 
vents; the unqualified abolition of entails, and the decree by which 
certain properties became subject to forfeiture when the title-deeds could 
not be produced, were acts for which they deserved the execration of 
every honest man, and which might have shaken a far more legitimate 
government.' — vol. i. pp. 123, 124. 

He next visited Com^K)stella. After a short but graphic de- 
scription of this ^ Mecca of the Christian world/ he proceeds 
to Corunna^ and was desirous^ from a kind of pious enthusiasm^ 
to visit Gijon, a little sea-port of the Asturias — 

' When I was quite a child, my uncle. Captain H ,* sailed for 

Spain, not in his naval capacity, but as an individual anxious to behold 
that great display of patriotic feeling which was then fixing the attention 
of Europe on the Peninsula. He quitted England, but never returned 
again. His voyage was prosperous, and he reached the Spanish coast 
in safety, but was unexpectedly lost at the entrance of the port of Gijon, 
in the sight of numerous spectators, and while their shouts of welcome 
were ringing in his ears.' — vol. i. pp. 147, 148. 

Tliis visit to Gijon Lord Carnarvon was not able to accomplish^ 
but the intention which he had announced ' produced (as we 
shall presently see) singular and unexpected results.' From Ferrol 
Lord Carnarvon reached Lugo : in the inn of which plaqe be had 

• at a late hour retired to rest. In the middle of the night I was awdk- 
ened by my servant, who told me that some officers of the police w^re 
waiting below to accompany me to the Town-hall, where my presence 
was required. Tired and sleepy, aud greatly disinclined to comply with 
this ill-timed invitation, I speedily dismissed Antonio, and his dismissid 
was quickly followed by [the entrance of] a satellite of office in proprid 
persona. He entered the room descanting hugely on the gross inde- 
corum of my conduct in presuming to sleep when the King's authorities 
were themselves deprived of sleep on my account, and urged me to rise 
as I valued my reputation for loyalty. 

* Sundry guarantees for my appearance on the next day having been 

— — ■ — p : — 

* The HonourabU Gharl^ Herbert, Captain in the Royal N%vy, diowned in tiie 
harbour of Gijon, 12th September, 1808, 
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nueivci hu "?Hrt:wa, aa •.» ^lenuuive : sO. roUowins: my gaimloiu 
:iSLur-tr. •. " ^ - — ^i.tr^ . Junu he authoritiea aMem- 

lea. ^-^ .- ::. . . .•••.:s. .: r -L'^iiiuiimix :iie at such anun- 

'.auai ..':r, ::: ..... :---vir. . It waa, however, 

»Tiaei::. r ::: :. • ..r-. ^ : - -v^.. nv .jumey into that 

■;an I -.-w .:: •". - .. . ■ -: ^.c ■.: 11 jiriy jealous of mv 

•onmiuuit:-:: : ? . i - . ..... — ... . n." 152, 153. 

Vli rciia v::* !:. -ii:- :ri::!tiui»;ii:r £ -^^ "-own. to whom 
L>ni 'imu-v a o.-:< :i-. .- .u 'cr 'i utrcKluction, and 
« us A'l'-.- I' i^ I'- ;. ■:.. ■ '^li-.si.oa*). who had been 
nin:*rcL- *. '. . • ' : : •• ••*•■.:.•.::■ u : 1 ^-.ic> 

■ V: ::.. . " . ^ • \, ■ ^ :.. - <^::* : . -r- i-'icr jirrest, and 
■uiaicic : :• v • '. .. .i.: ... ■ .: -.o io«.r. In this 

Li Vm:r .a 1 —. . • '" • - .::.::..::.:■. . -v-.il's-::;:^ liim to obtain 

:ay retj:i«?. r. l *. . -. ■ .. ...: :. -. - ^iiv-rtf 'frhe chanses 

•ffwerrcu ^.'.::.'' :.. I. - -c. ... .....l :.- ::-. .jul imbrmed 

lie r^c . .:ii. I-.:'. I'^.'^^w". . - ,~ ;.:.•»"*. >:.:""rtssin:r .it the same 

-uue ,TEi: .-L-.M- .V .. .-. . . .• ■-■."•-■nrlc*, vith whom 

'.le v:is .i- it. .• L -.:-\:\-: =.-.•,•. :'A\iit\i "hut mv commu- 

■ T^ -^v::: . 'ir-.i- -ii .* • 'v: ::.■ i m.? i:e S*uuish ^vem- 
.nen: "?tL"^"jH ■.: ■^-". :.-> ■ «. v::-: - v.--.. ticiurers •' iu* l.jcaf admi- 
tiucraiiuii? vcr;: i:^"itjL^v . ..^i.. .^ . ii ■. ii:...niL'.::^ vai:h Jther at a 
-nne »r jrvai ^ti^^rj-. ajuv. ■ ^.i. ■ ^ 15. :ii:*.: v.'—.-; cniiiwii ..i' the civil 
■iiuCL'jr.::j3- v. s ^n':. .-.r-." t- . >. v. ■ ..>: v ^'■■^^-v-iirtu ::iiit a civil 
viir *'.va :.cii "..» _ ^ ■-■-• ■% .r-. ..tv'.i . "■■ ^c"j.t iui ex- 
tii'. •.■»^ — - "V'- — "-■■ ■- '■ - - *■ -^ - ■- ■ . - 'I .viccidiiir 

..I.fr:.i -..= . .. I.: , . - .:=- . ..'.-k. .>•.! :o 'lis rural 

r.--^: :. - :- .::■.-.. •..-:-t>, % . ix ; .1 Ai:t:iorit:es 
-»•.-? f •.".■..; " .. ■ ".r ■■■.-.\. .X -. ■:■■.'.. .:■. . iivfrL-iore n*- 

... •. • ■ ■ .^v:-:."i\ '\ 'i- •■•• ^ . ." . \. .■ \. -, ." M-iarvon's 
,,..■-? '■■.^ .:- .I-- •::::;::.:.•■ '.:. .. %:->-v-. ■ .v -J iiipusiella. 
;.f. ,-. .-.:..;. nr::^.. :::..^-v : ^-..iii. -. ..:. v ^^m:s; lil ihis 
,c.^f.r. ..:■■:...■' :■ ..--nc ^ -.T'l _'•:-:•::'■: . ■ i^^- r-^vustrrxteil : 
,1", ^ \ .>'-.; . r: . . ■ . .r. 1 • l_- l ll: L :•: :: . - '>■.::.. .-:■.• .v. .. i eu iiiinsc Ii" 
If,': ^■^ '"r;i ^s li "Le '^nvr.iit.ii^ ii;..i ^■.:^<■';• . ■.•>. '■■•■. = s;\ laii^^rs, 
ty\ : . ; H .f* rr f-r I .r. arcn . v: : ii j« ■«. ^ i <<■:». Sv •. t ■. . •• . • : ^- ■. ^ \\ \ui\o ur. 
^ii/If irivr-ntiirps. :nde<?d. vt^o •; i ;.:; -^i'L-.v r u'^v i» .nm : ht? 
}iPT^ illurlpj? -CI. ind :n .us inneuu.x ^n; «< •. io^u-.it; uvaiiic of. a 
mms^ntir inri rr.f.^T peni.uis '.c.-uo«i[ n-'..* i v-.ri. um :n the 
rtAiflfhboiirhoTifi tr ^^l^ntse!mI. ii C atriuMi..'.. Iim-mj 'i'.t' iisuiTec- 
tinn A r' ■ x ri r > t" \ ^^SS. v i eii — '.^ : i ". > 1 1 u* *x ■ '. ■ \ i . . • ^ . >: ." i ' i • :u iiiore - 

dulity of, and 'hat '.v:li'::l :iulii^br«'«u-e 'p Ilmi^^m- "a^cIi distin- 
g|«aflb Engiish travellers — he ve 1 1 1 ii ivd ; o v» \ p u . i r i -iis; i » v t w hich 
•tbiB actual scene of the liosiile nK»\tMiu'ius A -he rn:) nartie?. 
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and had aiTanged to sleep at a little town calle4 Vilk^ the verji 
day on which it was to be the scene of a desperate conflicj-rr 
indeed^ almost a pitpbed battle between the two annies. 

^ As we proceeded on our journey the scenery became bolder, the 
road bordered the precipice, and the mountain formed itself into a series 
of recesses or inland bays,, terminated by projecting heights. A^ we 
turned one of these headlands, we saw three or four men advance beyond 
the point which bounded the. opposite side of the road» pause, retreat, 
re-appear, and suddenly fall back, as if startled, and doubtful what 
course to pursue. This hesitation did not long endure. A party of 
peasants broke from the shelter of the rock ; shouting loudly, they de- 
sired us to halt, and keeping their eyes steadily fixed upon us, that their 
aim might be unerring if we attempted to escape, they came with their 
muskets to their breasts and their hand to the trigger, rushing towards 
us with the utmost speed. At first the extraordinary position of Aeir 
bodies, half bent to the eardi, from the difficulty of holding their musr 
kets presented in a course so rapid, the wildness of their dress, the 
frantic yells which they uttered, the irritation stamped on their counte- 
nances, and increased by the violence with which they came, rather ref 
sembled an irruption of savages than the charge of an organized Gue- 
rilla ; but when the first tumultuous onset was over, they recovered all 
their native dignity. Their hair was unconfined, their trousers blue, 
their plaid dark red, and the scarlet bonnet of Catalonia fd) far down 
their shoulders. When first they reached us, they held their muskets to 
our breasts, saying, " You are traitors ! you are enemies of the Kjng 
and the Holy Faith ! you shall die ! you shall die ! '? * — ^vol. i, pp. 
318, 319. 

We have not room for the details of this extraordinary adven- 
ture — full of as wild and fearful interest as any RadclifFe novel-r- 
during which, in the protracted presence of an apparently in- 
evitable deathj Lord Carnarvon showed (much as he mnst have 
repented the foolhardihood which got him Jpto so frightful a i^crape) 
a combination of presence of mipd, discretions and courage, whicb 
probably saved his life^ and certainly very mucl^ exalts his personal 
character. The narrative is also an e:¥:pellen|; specimen of his 
lordship's style. It paints the scenes and the actors to the life 
— the different characters of the individual banditti are sl^etched 
with dramatic — perhaps we might say mclodromatic vigour ; and 
if we had not a pre-khowledge that Lord Carna^rvoi^ ha^ finally 
survived the danger, the interest would be intensely p^^inful. ^ 

Such adventures as these had prepared Lord Carnarvon to bear 
with comparative indifference the hardships of his Gallician arrest. 
The first night of their march they were lodged in a ruinous 
building in a small village, where an incident occurred, which, for 
its singularity, w« a^e tempted to extract :-rrr 

^ The night wa^ hr advanced when a loud kneekiag was- heard at ikfe. 
door; two servants being admitted, announeed tbf topi:iNU^ el 4^eir 

mistress. 
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iiiUIm.4«, ilif iiKHit iiiMiimtia] pCTvm :- :••« Lmniediate neigbboorhood. 
|iin»ilv iiUii^mhU, iilir fi|i|»(;aTcd, foll.-'w**! 'y a train of domestics, tnd 
I ,iili iii\v ()|M tiiniril III tlir. utmoHt advftn:&«e. Hex dress was extremely 
•iiii4i|iiia«4l. Kill liiiii |h.(|| ^(lr^r(lUft in days of yore ; it was, I have litdc 
»l»u»»»l. -Ill III It |,.,.,i, HI iiij. fiimily, and had probably been worn by her- 
Ni.|i. mill li^ tin iiiMiM luil niUTHtorB for some ^nerations past, on crery 
,.>liiiiii i>i..««i.»ti I'll,. luiUlirrN received her with every demonstration 
.i ii<iMi|l i«H|H« I llii* HiAlrlv diinic began by saying, she had only just 

*^* iMiii, J xU;k\ Ik \*A\K\ «(f'triH)|)8 ciifCAged in the royal service wot 

l>vt'>««^ '*• « tii^^mtiU' WKUntc near her house. She expressed her 

'* t» • '■*» »Miiii*i;uwv» disiplcasing to his majesty's government 

s.^ .x, . ..., I.. ,u* S •%>! iniuMial tHTurrcncc; she trusted, her derout 

4 ■ '•'»'« N.H^l ^\»uU U* ivntirmed; but at all events esteemed 

' ' *»'^ ■•» * *v»\*l *ubic\'t to congratulate tbe troops on their 

It .»> i««i>iv ;!v uuV^idual entrusted with tbe command, 

1 1* «.i,.% v*si ^-xvt d'.^ciucuished her family had sufiSered 

»» 'NiNK**. ,•:: ;V;r ftctiud representatiye. She con- 

.*v*. ^v * ^v•«.>v^ Vv-r grounds, and all her goods were 

4 » . .». , K V t^\ -.nv^i*, as long as they remained in 

^N * *K ^.•^ii*ii tMji^cnxl in a strain as formal and 
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pressed his astonishment at the concluct of the authorities of Lugo, 
whom he denominated madmen. He. s^id, he should represent their 
folly and insolence in the strongest colours to the captain-general, begged 
me to accept a thousand apologies, and restored me at once to perfect 
liberty. — ^vol. i p. 212. 

But his liberty was of short duration^ for early on the following 
morning lie was again placed under arrest^ and conducted before 
the captain-general, the well-known Eguia — who examined him 
with all the solemnity and all the art of a grand inquisitor — 
declaring that the secretary of police, who had set him at liberty, 
was not aware of a voluminous correspondence, of which it ap- 
peared he had been the object, with all the local authorities since 
he entered Spain : his visits to Ferrol and Corunna, and his 
inquiries ahout the port of Gijon, with every little circumstance of 
his conversation and movements, were construed by the captain- 
general into a body of evidence that he was an emissary of a party 
hostile to the government, sent to fix on the fittest place for a 
descent on the coast. Lord Carnarvon's complexion, too, Eguia 
pronounced to be quite irrecondleable with his assertion that he 
was an EngUshman — 'twas clear that such dark hair and whiskers 
could belong only to a Spaniard ; and when his lordship alleged^ 
in reply to this last evidence, his foreign accent and imperfect 
knowledge of the Spanish language — Eguia told him that they 
were easily feigned, and could not outweigh the mass of condem- 
natory evidence he had collected against him. 

The captain-general, however, did not ultimately remand him to 
prisop, but permitted him to remain under arrest at the house of 
a gentleman of the town, to whom he had a letter of introduction, 
while a missive was dispatched to the British consul at Corunna, 
to inquu'e whether he would corroborate the prisoner's account of 
himself. — When that corroboration arrived. Lord Carnarvon was 
— set at liberty ?- — No ; he was conducted under a guard to the 
frontier, and instead of pursuing his destined route, was obliged 
to return into Portugal the way he came ; and so ended his travels 
in Gallicia. 

But it was not the royaUst party alone which showed itself so 
Ignorant and so jealous — the constitutionalists, mutatis mutomdia, 
were equally bigoted, absurd, and tyrannicaU 

' I have seen the constitutionalists on the pinnacle of prosperity ; I 
have seen them in the depths of misfortune. When compelled to eat 
the hitter bread of sorrow and distress, their views are temperate, thek 
charity universal; they then acknowledge the value of an endowed 
church; they are impressed with the immense advantages resulting 
from a second chamber ; and, in a tndy Christian frame of mind, only 
wish for the estahlishmentof some elementary principles of representative 
government which may secure liberty of persotf and undisturbed enjoy- 
ment 
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personal ccmnexiond in Portugal^ a friend to the charter ; he^ like 
every Englishman^ was caught by the plausibilities of the new 
system^ and hoped that a constitution somewhat similar to that 
which had raised his own country to so great a height of happiness 
and glory might afford equal benefits to the Portuguese ; his tes-» 
timpny^ therefore, always honest, i§, in this particular, of the most 
irrefragable authority, for it is against his own personal opinions. 

* Groups continued to assemble and shout for the Absolute .King ; and 
these proceedings were openly encouraged by persons within the palace^ 
«*ho appeared at the wndows, joined in their " vivas,'* and waved white 
handkerchiefs in token of their cordial approbation. But the evening of 
the 1st of March was marked by serious tumults ; and the strange se- 
lection of time and place, for the perpetration of those outrages, was 
perhaps the most extraordinary feature of all those extraordinary trans- 
actions. That evening was fixed on for the presentation of certain 
eminent persons, and many others availed themselves of that opportu- 
nity to repair to the palace, and offer the earliest tribute of their homage 
to the Infant ; but their astonishment was extreme when they found 
the inner courts of the palace, and the flight of steps leading into the 
hall of the Archer's Guard, completely occupied by a lawless mob. To 
«uch an extent was the popular feeling at that time in favour of Dom 
Miguel, that every individual who entertained Constitutional opinions, 
however moderate, was assailed. The Cardinal Patriarch was compelled 
to make the sign of the Cross, to call down* heavenly blessings on the 
excited people, and to join in the cry of " Down with the Charter.*' 
fortunately^ Count Villa Flor was absent, for the mob expected him 
with impatience, and had sworn to take his life ; but General Caula was 
severely wounded, and the Count da Cunha was only rescued from as- 
sassination by some officers, who drew their swords to protect him in 
the palace itself.*— vol. i. 284-286. 

All this was very bad — but it is surely evidence of the feelings 
of the people, and ought not to be undervalued by those who ar6 
so willing to found the sovereignty of Louis Philippe on the Thre6 
Great Days : and Lord Carnarvon confesses — for he did not ap- 
prove of this reaction — ^that the movement w^s too strong and too 
rapid even for the Miguelite ministry. 

* Rio Pardo, a decided absolutist, and then minister of the war de- 
partme^t, terrified at the rapidity with which the wheel of revolution 
wfts revolving, exclaimed, " W(B h^ve done in a week what could not 
have been effected, with safety, in a year." ' — vol. i. p. 290. 

But Lisbon, occupied and controlled by an array composed of 
^4 ofpcered by Pedroites, gave but a faint expression of what w^s 
passing in the country at large — into which Lord Garjiarvpii— r 
disappointed and distressed at the reverses which his constitutional 
friends ]i^d ^ufferedsr-vesolyefij with more spirit th?ii> prudence, 
to throw himself, with a vifiw of seeing what the real feeling of 
the nation might foe beyond -the influence of the capital; > 

' On 
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of vengeance became fiercer, and their Bhoots more vehement and nnin- 
termitted. 

* At length they raised the cry of " Death to the English ! " My host 
had long before urged me to quit the scene, but the deep interest with 
which I viewed these tumultuary proceedings fixed me spell-bound to the 
spot. Had my British origin been discovered, my situation might have 
hten very unpleasant, but the same dark face, which in Spain convinced 
the. authorities that I was a native outlaw, effectually shielded me at 
Setiival from the suspicion of being an Englishman ; still my foreign 
accent might have betrayed me had I been compelled to speak, and I felt 
on many grounds the necessity of retiring, for the people were ripe for 
violence ; and their leaders, seeing that the time for action had arrived, 
bade the music cease. The crowd, that had been long pent up, chafing 
like a mighty stream within a narrow channel, now overflowed on all 
sides, bearing down on Setuval to carry their revolutionary intentions 
into effect. In trying to disengage myself from the turmoil, I observed 
that I was often recognised as a stranger, though not as an Englishman. 
Many fierce inquiring glances were bent upon me, many persons seemed 
inclined to stop me, and were only prevented by the hurried movements 
of the multitude, which pressed on, rank after rank, like the waves of the 
sea ; once, indeed, a savage-looking fellow, rendered still more fierce by 
intoxication, seized me by the coat, and, declaring that I was a Free- 
mason, desired me to shout for the Absolute King. My actual position 
was not agreeable, for my host had warned me that although I might pass 
through the crowd unmolested, still if a mere urchin raised the cry of 
Freemason against me, the people, in their irritated state, might fail upon 
me, as a pack obeys a single hound; no well-known Constitutionalist 
would that night, he assured me, trust himself on that plot of ground for 
all the treasures of the British exchequer ; but the danger, if real, was 
but momentary, for, disordered by wine and forced onwards by the irre- 
sistible pressure of the crowd, my assailant lost his hold before I had time 
to reply. Extricating myself from the crowd I took refuge in a knoll of 
trees behind the chapel, where I saw groups of men careering aroimd with 
shouts and gesticulations absolutely demoniac, and rather resembling 
enraged wild beasts than rational beings ; and still as I made the best of 
my way to the inn by a circuitous path, I heard the loud beat of the 
drum and the infuriated cries of the people, as they rushed to attack 
the dwellings of the Constitutionalists, who were, however, generally 
speaking, prepared for the tempest, and had fled from their houses some 
hours before the rising of the gale.' — ^vol. ii. pp. 28-33. 

These are shocking scenes^ but they are at least evidence of 
popular feeling, and of the danger of intervening by a foreign 
ibrce to repress a national spirit. The hatred which the very 
name of England now inspires to our most ancient ally^ arises 
solely from our having — ^not merely by our influence^ but by our 
ships and regiments— endeavoured to impose on the Portuguese 
nation a constitution for which it was not ripe, and which, even if it 
bad been otherwise palatable^ must have been odious when pre- 
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t second apartment^ he was standing on the threshold of the firfttj and Ihe 
same ceremony again passed between hs : wherl had gained the third 
apartment, he was occupying the place I had just left on the second j 
the same civilities were then renewed, and these polite reciprocationi 
were continued till I had traversed the whole suite of apartments. At 
the banisters I made a low bow and, as I supposed, a final salutation : 
but no ; when I had reached the first landing-place, he was at the top of 
the stairs : when I stood on the second laiiding-place^ he had descended 
to the first; and upon each and all of these occasions our heads wagged 
with increased humility. Our journey to the fodt of the stairs was a| 
length completed. I had now to pass through a long hall divided 
by columns, to the front door, at which my carriage was standing. 
Whenever I reached one of these pillars, I turned and found his Emi- 
nence waiting for the expected bow, which he immediately rctiurned, 
continually progressing, and managing his paces so as to go through hi6 
share of the ceremony on the precise spot which had witnessed my last 
inclination. As I approached the hall-door, our mutual Salutations w^rend 
longer occasional but absolutely perpetual ; and ever and anon ftey gtill 
continued, after I had entered my carriage, as the bishop stood with un» 
covered head till it was driven away.' — ^vol. ii. pp. 65, 66. - 

At Faro, his Portuguese servant, Antonio, who had not the saiiie 
exciting motives as his master, dedined — under a dotible depres- 
sion of sickness and terror — ^to actomi>any him any farther^ and 
he liired in his room one Juaiii a Pyreneiari borderer, who had 
somehow wandered into Algarve. This was an additional diffieultyi 
for Juan had but a poor reputation, arid although, as it turtlfed diit. 
he experienced more danger from Lord Carnarvon, (hah Lbfd 
Carnarvon from Juan, yet his lordship was never quitfe sure that, 
in addition to his phblic perils, he had not thfe personal risk df 
lia\ing a robber and assassin for his companion ; but Lord Car^ 
narvon had no choice. The crisis of the struggle betwfeeli f)bm 
Miguel and the friends of the charter now ap]n*oached, and he 

^ found no oiie disposed to accompany me through a country so prover- 
bial for the fierceness of its inhabitants as Alentejo, at a time when it 
was evidently ou +he eve of breaking out into open insurrection [against 
the charter]. During my stay at Faro, very serious apprehensions were 
entertained for the tranquillity of the town ; the people had edreadjr 
given very obvious indications of angry feeling, and great disturbance^ 
were expected on the morning previous to my departure ; but the storih 
blew over for that day, and the explosion did not immediately take place^' 
— vol. ii. p. 83. 

All classes in all places exhibited the same hostility to the 
charter, and the same devotion to him whom they considered 
their lawful sovereign. At Tavira, the last town on the soHthern 
coast, 

*we found iuany pCTSbnfe iifeSeltihled at the govemor^s house; recent 
events were the subject of conversation, and although eachihiividiiitl 
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i^^s»wK»mhhI \\* iV ^ ^'*»U of Kuj^Uishnieu, acknowledge the harmless nature 
\}\ \W^\ Mt\v'«VtiiHVu»us aud only wonder at the national infatuation. 
\\\\^ \s\\ HMixHl vi^'^^K^l Vhc utmos^t astonishment in tboee remote and 
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' My journey to the fortress of Sagres, and afterwards to Cape St 
Vincent, had not only excited surprise, but actual constematioiu The 
most absurd reports of an approaching descent upon the coast by a 
British force were circulated among the people, and credited by persons 
whose more extended means of information should have preserved them 
from the popular error. The people of Beja w^ere so suspicious of my 
motives, that some gentlemen to whom I sent letters of introduction 
were rather disposed to treat them as forgeries, than to admit that ah 
Englishman of rank coidd actually be travelling through the country, at 
such a time, for the mere gratification of his curiosity.* — vol. ii. pp. 
107, 108. 

This is a feeling pretty general in rude districts all over the 
world ; but it is quite clear that it was his character of an English^ 
man which at this moment rendered him so peculiarly obnoxious 
to suspicion. He, however, pursued his way — 

* As I made further progress over these wild plains, there were symp- 
toms of the moral storm, distinct and obvious to the most careless eye. 
I observed couriers occasionally riding in breathless haste; peasants 
coming from different quarters, all bearing the red cockade ; beggars, 
who no longer paused to supplicate, but wore a look of fierce excitement, 
and pushed on in one direction, as if they scented a richer prey ; and 
once I passed a strange, wild-looking man, apparently half pilgrim and 
half prophet, declaiming, in the emphatic language of the day, in favour 
of the prince. These circumstances convinced me that society was 
ruffled by no passing breeze, but was upheaving from its lowest depths. 

' It was now clear, from the statements of all with whom we paused 
for a moment to converse, that the long-apprehended revolt had actually 
taken place, and that the people were on all sides rising en masse against 
the Constitutionalists. Our situation had now become extremely preca- 
rious : Beja, which we had just left, was manifestly on the eve of an ex^ 
plosion ; Evora, which lay before us, was actually the scene of fearM 
commotions, and the same spirit was rapidly diflEiising itself through all 
the neighbouring towns and villages; in short, it was evident, from 
many concurring accounts, that both in front and in rear, towards the 
western wilds, and along the Spanish frontier, revolution, from which 
there seemed no escape, inevitable revolution had drawn aroimd us its 
fiery circle. 

" Tu ne cede malis sed contra audentior ito," 
was, however, in this emergency my safest and indeed my only .principle 
of action.' — vol. ii. pp. 115, 116. 

But the period of his journey had now arrived : — 

' Passing under a high arch and entering the town of Evora, we were 
challenged by the sentinel on dutj^ who at first supposed me to be a 
Spaniard, and, under that impression, behaved with the utmost civility ; 
but my passport soon revealed my English origin, and this discovery 
produced an immediate change of manner. The city was apparently in 
a very excited state, for the people had collected together in groups in 
the public square, and were engaged in earnest conversation, but seeing 
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drum beat to arms, and the tocsin sent forth its formidable peal. At 
this tremendous summons the insurrection became universal, and a 
furious crowd pressed down the street, as through the main artery of 

the city I vainly endeavoured to discover from tibieir hasty 

exclamations the object of the rising; I wearied my mind in conjeetuT'^ 
ing the cause. The insurgents had already expelled the regular troops 
and had proclaimed the Infant — ^king ; the Imperialists had everywhere 
submitted to their dictation, and the Miguelists remained undisputed 
masters of the city. Against whom, then, was this furious ebullition 
directed ? My blood froze as the only probable answer suggested itself 
to my mind. An attack on the prisons had long been threatened by 
the mob and dreaded by the authorities ; for they were then overflowing 
with those real and supposed partisans of Don Pedro's cause, who had 
been arrested during that distracted time; and night after night the 
awful cry of " Death to the Prisoners " had been raised under the prison 
windows. The people were then probably directing their course to the 
great prison in the square, and when they had satiated their rage in the 
blood of its ill-fated inmates, would, I supposed, undoubtedly retrace 
their steps to the prison in which I was confined, and there renew the 
slaughterous work. About this time the jailor entered my apartment 
to fetch a loose bar that was lying in a comer of th^ room. The old 
man was evidently possessed with the same belief; he was labouring 
under extreme agitation, but said resolutely that he would fortify the 
prison doors, and defend them against the mob to the last extremity.' — 
vol. ii. pp. 141-151. 

These anticipations were erroneous — this t)imult arose from 
an attempt of the Pedroite army to recover the town ; a severe 
action ensued, in which the Miguelites weye suocessful-^but the 
toil of the day and the triumph of victory diverted the thoughts of 
the populace from the prisoners. 

* Their exhaustion was so complete that during the rest of the day a 
death-like stillness pervaded the populous city of Evora ; not a shout, 
not an exclamation, not even the common sounds of social life were 
heard ; but the ceaseless dash of the fountain playing in the adjacent 
street alone interrupted a silence which contrasted singularly with the 
stormy excitement of the morning. Night came on, and an anxious 
night it was to every prisoner. The fall of the Corregidor [who had 
been displaced] had been chiefly owing to the efibrts he had made to 
shield unoffending citizens from the lawless arrests of the mob, and to 
preserve those who were arrested from further violence. Our protector 
had now fallen, and, although we might indulge in hope, we had no 
longer any assurance of protection. . . . Though fatigued and slum- 
bering for the moment, we had every reason to apprehend that the spirit 
of popular vengeance would revive with the reviving energies of the 
people. But, contrary to the general expectation, the desire of shedding 
the blood of the prisoners decreased when every barrier to the perpe- 
tration of such an act was removed ; for, ehited by their signal tnumph 
over the troops, and gratified by the deposition of the obnoxious Cor- 

T 2 X<t^^«" 
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re^iilor, the leaders of the insurrection heard with lees imjiatience llie 
calm reiDonstrancesi of their superiors in station, and allowed the public 
feeling to lake a better direclioii.' — vol. ii. pp. 155-157. 

It (loL's not apjtear lutw lung this fipjny wris piijtractcd — but il 
must have twen for several tlajs, ns Lord Caman'on was not re- 
leased but by the interposition of the British minister at Lisljon. 
Even then, poor Juan the l»r(lerer was retained in duraaoe, and 
it was not till aftei- runsidcrable delay and difficulty that Lord 
Carnanon obtained the poor fellow's release. He himself was 
Beat under suneillance to the capital : — 

' The high towers of Evora faded in the distance. 1 had intended lu 
have visited Elvas, a fortiese of great national importance, but coulii nol 
deviate from the route prescribe by the authorities, niy passport being 
made out for IJxbon in the name of the king;, Dum Miguel the First, 
although lie had not yet assumed the crown. It was, I believe, the first 

Sassport drawn up in that form, and was, as such, alluded to in the 
ebates that took place on the aflairs of Portugal in the British House 
of Commons.' — vol. ii. pp. 166, 167. 

Thus we see that, before Dom Miguel bad assumed the crown, 
the country had already proclaimed him, and bis position was, in 
>omc degree, analogous to that of Louis Philipjie after the Three 
Day.1 ; for if either of these princes had refused, or even longer 
delayed, to accept the crown, the most deplorable anarchy would 
probably have ensued. There arc, however, two miiin differences 
between the cases. Dora Miguel had a claim of right — we think 
an irresistible one — but at all events a claim, which his opponents 
admitted to be plausible, and which the universal voice and arms 
of the nation ratified as legal ; while Louis Philippe was, ex c<m- 
festo, an usurper, and as suck, was proclaimed by the short-lived 
favour of the mob of the capital, with the bare acquiescence of 
the rest, of the country. Yet, — if we are to believe his majesty's 
ministers, — Louis Philipjie is a magnanimous sovereign, legiti- 
mated by the voice of the people, and Dom Miguel is a perjured 
usurper, who had not even a pretext to colour his rebellion ! 

We cannot refrain from extracting the candid and^ affecting ob- 
servations with which Lord Carnarvon takes leave of the painful 
subject of Portuguese re\-olutipns : — 

' Since the period to which I am now alluding, the important question 
which then agitated men's minds in Furtugal has been brnught to an 
issue. Great changes have taken place in the dramatis persouse, time 
has removed the hostile brothers, the victor and the vanquished, from the 
stage; Dom Miguel is an exile, Dom Pedro dead. *■" * " 
some of the eircumetaucea which led to the presm 
have endeavoured to spent of parlies and rTeTitf'*J 
tiality. Out hiterposition had at thai |iouiiil vr.r 
Miguelists from the English; but nlthungti ! hved 
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Imperialists at Lisbon than with their opponents, my opinions were not 
warped by this circumstance ; I deprecate the severe and injudicious po- 
licy pursued by Dom Miguel on his return to Portugal, but I must not, 
in justice, withhold from his party the praise which is imquestionably 
their due. As a party, they were brave, sincere, high-principled, at- 
tached to their religion, and to the old institutions of their country. 
The honourable hdelity with which they adhered to the fortunes of their 
prince during the extremity of his reverses, and the unhesitating devo- 
tion with which men in the enjoyment of all the luxuries of life sacri- 
ficed every earthly possession in his cause, are circumstances that reflect 
upon them imperishable credit : but their virtues could not redeem hi^ 
errors, or repair the calamities entailed upon their families and their 
country by his misjudging policy. In the provinces I found men of 
both parties anxious to facilitate my journey and to show me personal 
attention. Even at Evora, the authorities of the city, fairly borne down 
by the popular feeling, and trembling for their own existence, were, I 
think, really unwilling to impede my journey, and, with the exception 
of one individual, showed no disposition to aggravate the rigour of my 
confinement. 

* The rain fell heavily as we sailed down the Tagus. I looked for 
the last time at Lisbon, beautiful even through her tears. . . . . . 

Early on the morning of the fourth day we hailed the Lizard Point: 
my long wanderings, the fatigues of my solitary expeditions, and the 
perils of revolution, were all forgotten as I trod once more upon the 
soil of native, peaceful, and then unreformed England !' — vol. ii. pp. 
178-181. 

So terminated Lord Carnarvon's adventurous travels in Por- 
tugal. Our extracts, though principally directed to political 
objects, will show that his narrative abounds with lively incident, 
sagacious observation, and generous feeling ; and it exhibits, in our 
opinion, one of the most vivid and accurate pictures of the physical, 
moral, and political aspect of the country over which they extended, 
of any work that we can name : it will — even in the view of mere 
amusement — amply repay an attentive perusal. 

His lordship concludes his work with some valuable observa- 
tions on the political state of Spain ; with which — though his last 
visit to Gallicia was so soon interrupted — he had a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance, and upon which he is entitled to more confi- 
dence than, we believe, any other Englishman can pretend to. 
The result of all his observations is, that the conduct of the 
Spanish constitutionalists has been all along, in the highest de- 
gree, unconstitutional, impolitic, and unjust ; and he shows that 
^the present insurrection of the Biscay an Provinces is less a ques- 
.tion of -the right of succession between Don Carlos and his niece, 
struggle for the ancient rights and liberties of the Biacayan 
^. .winch the new constitutionalists, in their blind eagerness 
I' and for the French revolutionary system of uniformity 

and 
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given at least fifteen days before the appointed time of meeting, and the 
measures intended to be proposed and disciiBsed must then be publicly 
announced, that the deputies may consult their constituents on eacn 
specific point, and receive their instructions. 

^ The Biscayan towns, with a few exceptions only, are represented. 
There is no electoral qualification, every inhabitant has a vote, — ^uni- 
versal suffrage prevails. These rights have been annulled by the queen^s 
government, practically by Castanon [her commander-in-chieHt virtually, 
but completely, by the Esiatuto Realy — and yet we are gravely told that 
the Basques are struggling only for the establishment of despotic power ; 
and, strange to say, our government, professing to act on liberal principles, 
sends out an officer of similar opinions, to substitute a constituency, per- 
haps the most restricted in Europe, for that system of universal sufirage 
which was the ancient law of the land ; and to replace a constitution which 
protects the liberty of the subject in the highest degree, by a species of 
anomalous charter which defines no privilege, aad secures no right. So 
much for the consistency of party politics, and for the real liberality of 
our foreign policy. The parliament meets on the appointed day ; the 
Corregidor, the Tribunes, and the Deputies assemble under the tree of 
Guernica^ deliver their credentials, and pass on in solemn procession to 
the adjoining church, where the session is opened. The debates are 
public, and ths measures submitted to their consideration are proposed 
in Spanish, but discussed in the Basque language. The Biscayan par- 
liament possesses exclusively the right to legislate for Biscay. .... No 
order of the Spanish government is directly received by the Basque 
parliament; any order emanating from the crown of Castille is ad- 
dressed to the executive authorities of the province, by which it is 
referred to the Tribunes, who take it into their deliberate consideration, 
determine whether it be or be not in unison with the law of the land, 
and, accordingly, either approve or reject it. Their veto upon any reso- 
lution of the Spanish government is absolute, and the seemingly incon- 
sistent, but not uncourteous formula of " Obedecida pero no cumplida"* 
is their peculiar but decisive mode of rejection.' — ^vol. ii. pp. 213-217. 

These privilep^es Lord Carnarvon shows have been strenuously 
maintained in all times recent as well as remote. 

* When the Crowns of Castille and Biscay were united, we find the 
Biscay an s insisting upon the full recognition of their privileges, as the 
price of their consent to that measure, granting to their new master the 
Sovereign of Castille, the title of Lord, but refusing him that of King 
as far as Biscay was concerned, — that he might keep in mind the terms 
upon which he was received, and the engagement by which he was 

bound We afterwards see a King of Castille swearing to 

respect, but violating those privileges ; we find the crime and the pu- 
nishment following in close succession ; we see him legally dispossessed 
of Biscay by the Biscayan Parliament, and the territory transferred by a 
vote of that assembly to his sister, the next in succession ; and we ste 
the offer accepted by that Princess, upon the express condition of maiti- 

< * ^* Obeyed, but not carried into execuUoa*'' ' 

taining 
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tunfaig in perpetuity, and in dieir fnllest sense, the existing^ ri|^ of 

Biscay Philip III. endeavoured to introduce into Biscay some 

changes at varisncc with their privileges, but he soon became sensible of 
hii indiscretion, he retracted his orders, confessed his error, and stated, 
-in a public manifesto, that he had been wrongfully advised. In 1804, 
Godoy (the nick-named Prince of Peace) sent a quantity of stamps into 
Biscay, insisting on their use in aid of the general revenue. The Depor 
ties met, denounced the act as an infringement of their liberties, and de- 
dared that the innovation was contrary to the laws of Biscay, and could 
not be allowed. The Government threatened ; but the Deputies, sup- 
ported by the sympathy of an unanimous people, persevered in their 
refusal, and, in consequence, the obnoxious stamps were delivered to 
the common hangman, and burnt under the tree of Guernica 

* The last Jtime before the Queen's accession, that the Spanish Govom- 
ment contemplated any infringement of the liberties of the Basques, was 
in King Ferdinand's reign ; and the circumstances connected with this 
intention are extremely curious, as solving an apparent contradiction in 
the relative feelings ot the parties engaged in ^he present stru^le, and 
showing the principal cause of the popularity enjoyed by Don Carlos in 

the noi% of Spain A profligate minister, anxious to ingratiate 

himself with the Court by excess of servility, concocted a scheme 
to abridge materially, if not entirely to suppress, the liberties of the 
Basques ; and submitted the plan to the Council of State, over which 
•Don Carlos then presided. The minister dwelt upon the possibility of 
extracting a larger revenue from the Basques ; upon the expediency of 
extinguishing a spirit of independence, so dangerous from the example 
it held out, and strongly urged the policy of reducing all the provinces 
of Spain to the level of a common servitude, and of thus at once extend- 
ing and securing the absolute prerogative of the Crown. In consequence 
of this proposal, the question of the Basque privileges underwent a pro- 
tracted investigation; and when the inquiry was brought to an issue, 
Don Carlos rose and stated, that the ministerial scheme involved a mani- 
fest breach of the compact solemnly entered into between the Crown of 
Spain and the people of the free provinces — that good, if, indeed, any 
good could eventually result from such a measure, was not to be ob- 
tained by a positive violation of faith ; that the Crown was bound to 
respect the established rights of the meanest subject of the realm ; that 
such a conspiracy against their privileges was not to be endured ; and 

that the proposition itself was an insult to Castillian honour 

The vigorous condemnation pronounced by Don Carlos had an electrical 
effect on the council ; and the worthless project expired in its birth. 

* The project, indeed, expired, but gave rise to results unexpected by 
the projector : the honorable part which Don Carlos had taken in the 
council, on a question of such vital interest to the Biscayans, was quickly 
Icnown in Biscay ; and, from that moment, he became the undivided 
oMebt of their enthusiasm — the centre of their hopes — the idol of their 

.j^UfCjaeiis; and, in his person, they now revere the representative of their 

aaigiant-sofereigns, and the guardian of their actual liberties ; and when 

f nise die war-cry for that Prince, the loyalty and the liberties of 

Biscay 
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Biscay seem identified in their eyes, and are indissolubly bound uj> in 
the magic of his name. 

' Such was the conduct pursued by Don Carlos in his more prosperous 
days ; and this is to a great extent the real secret of the unbounded 
affection felt for him by the Biscayans, in these the days of his adversity : 
past Governments had endeavoured, as we have seen, to suppress their 
free privileges, by gradual and crafty encroachments ; but it was left to 
the almost incredible madness of the liberal legislation of Madrid to 
sweep away their long-established Constitution, and their whole system 
of laws, by a stupid exercise of power resting on no conceivable right ; 
it was reserved for the liberal Ministers of Great Britain, who once pro- 
fessed themselves the friends of constitutional liberty all over the world, 
to assist in the most oppressive crusade against a free people, that has 
disgraced the annals of Europe since the partition of Poland.' — vol. ii. 
pp. 257-267. 

This is the people and these are the rights which an English 
government is striving to subdue and suppress ! — Proh pudor ! 

The foregoing clear and irrefragable exposition of facts (to which 
our abridgment does very imperfect justice) coming from a man 
of Lord Carnarvon's knowledge of the country — his generous and, 
in the true sense of the word, liberal spirit — ^his talents and his 
truth — ^must make a great sensation against the at once miserable 
and detestable policy of our government ; — and it is not therefore 
surprising that our foreign department should have made an 
endeavour to counteract it. A pamphlet has, accordingly, been 
published with, as we are informed, the countenance, if not 
the co-operation, of our Foreign Office, called ' The Policy of 
England towards Spain.' We have no doubt that the materials 
of this pamphlet have been prepared under the direction of 
M. Mendizabal, who from being long known as a stock-jobber in 
England, suddenly appeared in the character of revolutionary prime 
minister of Spain, and who, we believe, still pursues his double 
avocation. We are induced to give some credit to the report that 
the work has been revised in Downing-street — for it bears the 
marks of that gentleman-like style of misrepresentation, that self- 
complacent sophistry, and that well-bred indifference to public 
facts and personal consistency, which characterise all the official 
defences of our foreign policy : but its original parentage is marked 
by the spirit of stock-jobbing which prompted and pervades it ; 
and we have no doubt that its manufacturers would laugh at all 
criticism, if they could find that their literary effort had raised 
Spanish bonds one-half per cent In short, we believe it to be 
the joint production of Change Alley and Downing Street. 
The author, or rather, perhaps, his Downing Street auxiliary^ 
endeavours at the outset to. conciliate his readers by paying a just 
tribute to Lord Carnarvon's character ; — 

* A nobleman 
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fentleman (whose father he knew to be in the eonfidenee of the 
nfant Don Carlos) was passing through> Cuevillas desired him 
to inform his royal lughness that if these documents were genuine^ 
he would immediately obey his wish^ and that all the influential 
men of the royahst volunteers were ready to come forward at his 
summons. This was commimicated to Don Carlos^ who returned 
for answer — that whilst his brother was aUve^ he was his king and 
theirs^ and he should consider all those making similar offers as 
traitors. 

Don Tomas Reyna (brother to the Reyna who afterwards cast 
the Car list mortars and artillery) also went to the Infant about 
the same time^ deputed by his regiment^ the horse grenadiers of 
the guards on a similar message-*— and received the same answer. 
The Count del Prado — Alcudia — Vallejo — Bellingero, and Co- 
lonel Fulgocio, all made offers of the same nature to Don Carlos^ 
who answered, that he recognized no king but Ferdinand VII. 
whilst he was alive, and that he expected them to do the same> 
and highly disapproved their conduct. 

And this happened at a period when Don Carlos knew, as all 
the world now knows> that the advisers of the dying Ferdinand 
were preparing a violent change in the succession, to the exclu- 
sion of Don Carlos. It was this intrigue which prompted those 
offers, and would have perfectly justified Don Carlos in taking 
any measures in his power to counteract the traitorous machi- 
nations of his enemies. 

The pamphlet admits : — 
' the correctness of the ancient Basque history cited by Lord Camarvon^ 
but ' (it adds) ' we object to the process of induction by which he seeks 
to make that history applicable to the present times.' — Policy ^ p. 18. 

And then it proceeds to contradict two or three remarkable 
instances given by Lord Carnarvon of Biscayan independence : — 

* Lord Carnarvon (p. 256) would, by inference, lead us to believe 
that the Inquisition had never entered me frontiers of the Basque pro- 
vinces ; such, however, is not the case, but to have openly established 
it there would have been an unnecessary violation of their privileges. The 
provinces were, therefore, attached to Logrono, which was made the 
central point of the " holy office " in that part of the country, and the 
nomination of commissioners, as in the rest of Spain, was given to the 
parish curates, and thus the boasted privileges were respected in form, 
but in substance trampled under foot.' — Policy y pp. 19, 20. 

We never doubted that the ambitious fanaticism of the Inquisi- 
tion would push itself wherever it could, and as far as it dared — 
l)ut the very fact that this institution, terrible, irresistible, omnipo- 
tent in every other part of Spain, should never have dared to enter 
Biscay, is^ in itself> conclusive evidence of the real independence of 
that happy province. But ' it had a seat at Logrono* — ^what is that 

but 
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mercial inconvenience alluded to by the author^ only makes the 
case stronger against him^ for it shows that the Basques would not^ 
and that Spain could not, remove that inconvenience by the abo- 
lition of these provincial privileges. 

We apprehend that after this exhibition of the mode in which 
Lord Carnarvon's assertions on such important subjects as we 
have quoted, are really substantiated by the very allegations which 
are advanced against them, we need go no further on this head 
except to say that on all minor topics the intended contradiction 
is equally corroborative of the original statement. 

But as the pamphlet has put its contest with Lord Carnarvon 
upon this issue, we are anxious that our readers who may not see 
the original publications, should not take the question merely on 
our showing — ^we shall, therefore, quote the account given of the 
Basque provinces by M. Malte Brun, in the last volume of 
his General Geography, published in 1829^ before these disturb- 
ances began, and therefore not liable to any suspicion of tempo- 
rary or political bias : — 

* The three Vascongadas or Basque provinces form a triangle bounded 
by the sea, by Navarre, and Old Castille. Endowed with that inde- 
fatigable activity and that love of independence which characterise 
mountaineers, the industrious Biscayans have found in their rugged soil 
the palladium of their liberties. Voluntarily subject to the dominion 
of Spain by virtue of ancient treaties, the kings of Spain are rather their 
protectors than their sovereigns. Each of the provinces has its separate 
government — its general assembly, in which the interests of the whole 
people are discussed, and which examines the ordets of the king, which 
cannot be carried into effect till they have been submitted to this form. 
They tax themselves for the expenses of their internal administration, 
and their contributions to the crown are only considered as a free gift, 
which is rarely demanded, and would not be granted if it were not 
moderate.' — Malte Brun, Geographie Universelle, vol. viii. p. 78. 

We suppose that this unquestionable testimony, which is, in fact, 
a summary of Lord Carnarvon's statements, will settle this portion 
of the contest between him and his official antagonist. 

The pamphlet next proceeds to state, or, rather, to mis-state the 
question of the succession. We care nothing — ^because England is 
not, or ought not to be, in any way concerned — about the question 
of the succession ; but we cannot allow the pamphlet to mis-state 
the case without maldng one observation. The author's whole 
argument on this point rests on a single word. He calls the 
Cortes — which under Philip V., in 1713, proclaimed the Salic 
law, which excluded females, to be the law of the land — ' a mock 
Cortes ' — that is the whole and sole argument ; but how it was a 
wock Cortes — in what the mockery or illegality consisted — there 
is not the slightest hint. The Jacobites called the Conveuticm 

parliament. 
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//'/ fi ♦ //'■ >/j. j.4'/j;U wvtji'j fj** iwrjKilJtJc tLDd im]iisi. i; k il 

i- . 'it j^/».vii'l iiih*> v\lnr}j jjj«(*'flfd tbf sippomtinent cif 
• i .'/ /*//*. •>/ 'M t'otA'*yu (}fi\t'A^,, it suited the ojvpositkni 

• . . J /y .*!. »^/ iAlli^i SI \f\it'iu**n\ Kmspirion that the Thilie 

//''''• \f.-\f' I y,'i.* tiniu Hi wrM* jr^JiDed to irdervenp in the 

'^ ' .. /. /'//v// ttii JMU'ivi'rilioD wf>ti]d. vre think, hare 

v-^ ''i •'»• • / »i»ii #<♦♦»» *'/»»*! I liiw. Jindhvthe prrncipl(« of the 

*^/S'' '/* //) J *•» »md nil »;ijr f*arJy enfragrements with the 

/ •' » *.. i,^ tin intiUin tti N ime/^en and Ryswick — ^Ae 
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Barrier treaty — the trea|ies of Utrecht and of Aix-la-Chapelle^ 
and finally and directly by the last great settlement of Europe at 
the congress of Vienna — in shorty by all the internation9,l trans- 
actions of Europe^ from the days of Queen Elizabeth down to 
those of George III. It did not, however, as the events proved, 
enter into the policy of the Duke of Wellington to attempt sueh 
an intervention ; but the right to do so was so obvious that the 
adversaries of his Grace's administration^ in ISSOj^ thought that 
non-intervention was a plausible cry> around which might be rallied 
all those who were honestly averse to meddling with the internal 
affairs of foreign countries, and all that shrewder class who saw> 
in a broad and indiscriminate principle of non-intervention, a 
sanction and encouragement to the French, the Belgic, and every 
future democratic revolution — at home and abroad. Non-inter* 
vention, therefore, in its widest sense, became the watchword of 
the party — and when, in the midst of their clamour, they suddenly 
and unexpectedly found themselves called to power — the whole 
programme of their foreign policy was composed in the single 

word, NON-INTERVENTION. 

We shall recal to public attention some of these declarations; 
In the House of Lords, Nov. 8, 1830, Lord Lansdown, the present 
president of the council, in moving for a paper relating to the 
Netherlands, after saying that every one agreed in the necessity 
of abstaining from interference in the arrangements of France, 
went on to say — 

' It was because he felt the same necessity with regard to the Belgians 
that he thought the perfect settlement of the affairs of both the one anij 
the other would be best forwarded by abstinence on the part of this 
country from the appearance of all intervention, even by way of advice^ 
unless it was required by the people of that country themselves.' — Han*- 
sard, vol. 1. {N,S.) p. 247. 

Lord Grey enforced the same policy :-t- 
' We are not bound to interfere by any obligations whatsoever. If w« 
are not so bound, I repeat, my lords, with my noble friend, that in my 
opinion sound policy, justice, £^nd respect for the independence of other 
people, as well as regard for the interests of this country, "enioin us on 
the present occasion not to interfere with the internal affairs of Belgium* 
I cannot avoid feeling surprised at what was stated by the noble lord, 
[Aberdeen] that the government only contemplated amicable interference, 
such as would be beneficial to the Low Countries, and conducive to the 
interests of Great Britain ; for that interference in times like the present 
is contrary to the policy usually pursued by this country — must be per- 
nicious to its interests, and can only lead to the most disastrous results.* 
76., p. 266. 

Thus not even an amicable and verbal interference by way of 
advice could be tolerated by these noble lords* Lord Pidmerston, 
too, in a speech towards the close of the then preceding sessir 
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terms of her besiegers, and. was about to tetnni -iO: hfit better- 
furnished palace and table^ the couadllors and pompanioni of 
hfiT flight inquired what was to become of them ? xbij ware 
kindly and discreetly advised to ihift for themselves, and Hocta- 
nately they were able to effect their escape to the Briti«h'sqiu|draiL 
Our readers will recollect that in a former part of tliis ulideiro 
quoted Lord Ciurnarvon's grateful testimony to the talents, tbe 
moderation, and the patriotism of Count Villa Flor, and the ldnd« 
ness of liis beautiful and amiable lady. On the Miguellite xevolntiQa 
they thought tt prudent to leave Lisbon, and embarked in anEng-^ 
lish vessel ; on the turn of the tide in favour of PediD^ tbiqf 
re-appeared, with the title of Duke and Duchess of Terooxa, and 
were placed at the summit both of political and social inflaoao& 
Count Palmella, so well-known and respected in lEnghaA, alio 
created a duke by Pedro, was in similar drcumstahcses. Then 
two men — amiable in every point except their adoption oF the revo* 
Intionary principles of their English protectors — ^began^ when thejf 
had attained undisputed power, to discover that they had enougb 
of revolution — they had opposed the military revolt — they weie 
parties to the Belem attempt, and were amongst thoae- left lij 
royal giatitude to shift far themselves* In more danger from thor 
late friends and disciples than they had been from their M%i|el* 
lite antagonists, they had again to fly their native count^j and 
again sought refuge in the English fleet, and, we presume^ exile 
on the English shores. 

We have heard that the interesting Duchess of Tercrira, as 
soon as she heard the royal sauve qui pent, ran instantly without 
change of dress or even an attendant, down to the shore, threw 
herself into the first boat, and thought herself happy to reach 
m that condition the rough but kind hospitality of English 
seamen. 

What has since become of her and her husband, we do not 
know ; but the Duke of Palmella may be .seen every evening 
still busy with kings, queens, and knaves in a rubber of whist, at 
the Traveller's Club. 

Such have l3een the fruits of revolutionary intervention — so 
powerful to disturb, so impotent to protect — which has degraded 
and desolated every country to which its baneful influence has 
been extended, with the agonies of civil war and the chaos of 
anarchy — with spoliation and massacre — with the ruin of indi- 
viduals — the dissolution of social order — the license of the popu- 
lace^ and the slavery of the people. 
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tlius^ dismembered ourselves of our two nearest and best contir 
nental alliances^ our next stroke of policy was to aid^ if we did not 
cause, the disorganization and desolation of that other country, 
which had been so lately the scene of our glory, and by which, 
as a fulcrum, we had been enabled to overthrow the gigantic des- 
potism of Buonaparte, and elevate Europe from a state of almost 
hopeless prostration. We intervened in Spain — ^with what profit 
to Spain, with what honour to ourselves, we are not now inquir- 
ing — but we intervened ! Now, we will ask, is there in the annals 
of party, in the history of nations, so sudden, so entire, so fla- 
grant, so unjustifiable a breach of pledge — a desertion of principle 
— a contempt of personal consistency — a forfeiture of national 
faith, as the British ministry have individually and collectively 
exhibited in these — we can hardly refrain from calling them 
scandalous — tergiversations? In November, 1830, they came into 
office under a solemn undertaking towards the king and the people 
of the broad principle of non-intervention : and in every suc- 
ceeding month from that day to this, they have been pushing 
intervention, both in its principle and detaUs, to a degree before 
unknown in the transactions of nations. 

If their intervention had been directed to objects by which 
British interests were to be benefited — ^if it had been discreetly 
and honourably conducted — if it had been successful — if it had 
conduced to the tranquillity and the happiness of the nations 
whom we undertook to guide or to driven— it would stUl have 
been, in these men, gross inconsistency, and a flagrant violation 
of their own principles of public law. But how much deeper 
must be the indignation, when we see the deplorable consequences 
of this policy — ^wnen we see that what with ^ cooling our friends 
and heating our enemies,' England has not now one single sincere 
friend among all the millions that inhabit the continent of Europe. 
We talk not of the governments only — ^but of the people? In 
those countries in which ten years ago, and for two hundred 
years before, an Englishman was welcomed as a friend, or ho- 
noured as a protector, he is now an object — in Holland of insult 
— in Portugal of \iolence — and 'Down with the English,* and 
^ Death to the English,' are the salutations — ^varied according to 
the national temper — which we individually receive in those 
countries on which we have inflicted our intervention. 

But if such is our odour amongst the people, our public position, 
with relation to their Governments, — those very governments which 
our interventions have established, — is still worse. To Belgium 
we have given a king, who, both figuratively and literally, haa 
passed from the arms of England into those of France; and 
although there is still a show of independence in the mimicry o£ 
a court at Brussels>. every one sees and feels that— -though the 
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Z cemanL ir Ftvdcif it daa c utufljy mtnA, fir one Imndted 
aiil filrr jumcs . t^ )a£ \*em ende a^uiu riap to ohtaia, and vbidi 
FucIitJ hr Hjilaan. Vv MEi!bcirnii|!i)L. aad br WcSIingtoB, bad, 
fir CB^ bmdbfid mc i£^» xock ^iiuuiiDd bum Iicj doamtttioo! 
To SPAi!k; ^nr h^i c^vrz enxcxtiiiMBft axid f^meiBBicnts, aiid thej 
Iwrr T»uibe«d — «y }jmi iimmat ipd tlie EdtMh Xeo^ and ii hit 
hrai owvflilav^x : a lerifHZBf <i ihe hut. and tivo ctampmieft^of 
NaiMHJ GbkhSl. ovcrdjfv. is fee miinrtrt, «l La Gnoga, fire 
jnran </ Lcvd PahDRVKic's dipiamacr. and cvKted in Madiid 
that bulih atK«iBivi» <i Trranxaea. a saEiaiT democracy. Eren 
brR^if ihis lass rr^^mxiE hm wbat Lead Canuo'VQn aaja warn the 
irrlii^ %^f thr j > < n e i m a «a rada- the EddUo R«d : — 

* TViT 1^ jJ vicv^i and 'prji r^ns are luadle Id the frstem upmk irhich 
IW lyitwiMiKPt i» cnodnned azid woobt s hand in* Jgngli^. Tlier 
katf u« fiv OUT eKaKif^Kd timtl t ; ^bnr luae w for oar laws of pn^ 
lm«fttni!ui>r ; they haie a* irr nv bmne flf laida. DenoBa of TSoting 
ttlll iKf laM restif^fv of aiisuinndr iucinitiatts in Aeir own CHDitiT, 
Ikf t ahh^r a «rMa m If^wrrr, latMncd Hid tendered as it it m 
Ki^UmU bv a crikhia^ed f^lioidmaXMn af laaks, and bj arialacnlie 

WliMt thi^n. muai be oor inflacnce villi the gwdai ent finniid 
\mx\^x \\\f^ aua|^>r« of Serjeant Gardas? And win waa it^ wa 
Muk Milh abamo — ik^uMr sifaamc — shame far En^^latid and shame 
fur S|iAiti- -wU« ^a* it thai re^duced that high-minded and cbival- 
lima imiiuii l^^ «uoh a »taio i>l imbecilitr as to place ha queen, her 
IHiiit^a, lier ihU^U's, aihI hor jxx^ple — her ancient institutions and 
\\^\ iiKNiorii rhariert, all at the merrr of a dnmken Serjeant? 
'J1ml i|ni««ti4iu almll W answercnl by anthoiities which, differing in 
llinil' |ililiri|iloa nnd ^uheii on the subiect of Spain, vet concur in 
llirir \\ty\\ K\i ilu» f%uh. and are iberefore. on that point, entitled 
III iiii|)lu*it roiilidoiu r, Ix^nl Carnanon savs — 

' l( In lUiiiil (lilltrviU to reivnoile, with auv notion of good policy, the 
iihtiliiiHtc iithirlunrut \>ith >\hioh our ministers continued, by acta of 
iMi'lrtliiih(f tUViMir, li» support the dcnuvratio party in Spain, in spite of 
lluir thrrimfeiuK ii(ruritic« ; at a time, tvKs when it was evident that, by 
iiili'b uiuiiuni', llu*y vero not pnmtoiiniithe interests of good government, 
III" fvtMi iif the (|\ieeu, but >^ere iWdhiq the ^p're so qrn'ckly destined to 
iunih'o in a vonwion deslrucfix^ the £siiituto Realy the child of their 
utltmliiiHt and the nuue unrient institutions of Spain.' — vol. ii. pp. 

a-16.347. 

Antl cm the other hand, the NationaL the or^ran in Fraiice of 

th^ ultra-revolutionary jmrty in Spain — in replying to the disap-- 

pltibatiotii wliicli the t'^nglish ininistorial journals afiected to ex- 

mj^ of the revolution of La Granja, and the subsequent and 

^mitlt tenAt in Portugal, says, — 

'flK English miniitry hai been directly accused of having been ac- 

^QTSL^licea 
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complices of the new revolutionary movements in Spain and Portugal. 
The replies of the Whig journals have been awkward, obscure, and coij- 
tradictory. . . , . . And if the British government (adopting the 
tone of their defenders) were now to profess a kind of affected neutrality 
in this new aspect of the contest, its conduct would be not less shameful 
after all the encouragements^ secret or publicy which it has given to the 
Spanish revolution.* — National^ Oct, 1836. 

This whole affair of La Granja is really, we believe, the most 
shameful which the history or the world can produce. John 
of Leyden and Masaniello, were heroes and demigods compared 
to our new ally, Serjeant Garcias. We say, our ally, because 
the quadruple treaty, which languished so miserably under his 
predecessors, Martinez de la Rosa and Torreno, has been put 
into zealous and belligerent activity, in support of the Mendizabai 
government established under Gardas' auspices.* 

The recent Portuguese revolt, indeed, was operated by hands 
not quite so mean ; but the principle of military violence wai^f the 
same, and as regards us, the event was much more humiliating. 
Garcias, as Lord Carnarvon and the National agree in thinking, 
was only working out Mr. Villiers' diplomacy, and does not. seem 
to have bad to encounter even his disapprobation ; but the last 
Portuguese revolution was effected in the teeth, and against the 
earnest wishes — we do him the credit of believing — of thp British 
minister — in the face of British soldiers, and under the guns of 
British ships collected there — if for any comprehensible object— 
for that of preventing such catastrophes. There too wp ^ad 
enthroned a queen, established a charter, and dictated a mini^tiy, 
and there, we confess that — much as we disapproved and deplored 
the policy of our intervention — we at least thought that it was likely 
to be successful ; and that our enormous force might have been 
able to keep the peace at Lisbon, and to protect the person of tb6 
queen, and the authority of the glorious constitution that Dojp 
Pedro, under our countenance, had imposed on the Portuguese 
people : — ^and so, we have no doubt, they would have been against 

-■- - - -- - , ■-- ,,» _i_ ■■ ■ III -- - 1 n - I ' -r 

* While this sheet is passing through the press, ve leara from Madrid th{i^ Ser- 
jeant Garcias has again appeartrd on the scene ; but not with so high an object or 
such splendid success as at La Granja. Garcias, it seems, complains of the tngrati- 
iitde of Mendizabal,who has not sufficiently rewarded the »erjeanii service** On th^ 
4th of February Garcias, who, it seems, could not otherwise obtain an interviev witb 
his quondam patron, waited for him at the door of his residence, and began to urge 
his claim ; but being unfavourably received, he proceeded rather warmly to reproach 
Mendizabal ' with his ingraiiiude to the man who had made him minisier/ adding, that 
he would be deceived no longer, and seized the minister by the collar. Mendizabal 
called the guard, and the poor serieant was sent to gaol^ whence he loudly demands 
justice ana a trial. The latter, it is said, will not be granted, as it would be too 
fruitful m icantlai relative to the La Chra^ja revolution; and accordingly we find by 
the last reports iha^ hi# mputh is stopped by his bein^^ kept in solitary ccmfinement, 
and it is conjectured at Madrid that he will he spirited away to the colonies wit(i($at 
further noise. Oarcias, it seems, could seize the queen and overturn the coustitutioA 
with impapity $ but when he collars Heiidizabal^ he is sent to g^l. 

U 2 «»L-^ 
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335, an att«tn)it was tnaJ^ !■> expel some young men 

DC jpwiab persuasion from one of ibe plares of public resort; 

tue Jews n-iiUtcil, bul wcr<- m'erpowered hv numbers anil turned 

out. Three (lays ufterwards the cbief police magistrate caused iin 

""•imatirm Ui be conveyed to the elders of the sjTiag'ogTie, that they 

1 better warn their joung friends to abstain from ^-isiting public 

<*• fill' Boine time, as bo could not answer for the consequences. 

I poaitioti of tbc English residents is thus describcil by Mr. 

Of;— 

rhe £u|^li«h merchants reeidin^ here herd together in the same nay 
they do cvcrywlitrre else, and retain as usual their nationRi manuers, 
udicva, and mode of living. They arc a jovial, happy set of fellow;, 
«e imhutry i* only suipussnl by their hospitality, and whose love of 
eating makes them prefer their own national dishes to the more 
i and Kreany cookery of Germany. The English residents mix but 
with the natives, and seldom take any interest in matters connected 
this country, save its commerce, to t lc changes of which they are 
'Cd tn be as much alive us are their mi it iudefatigable opponents in 
•"oo— Ihe Jews, Beyond acquiring a peii'ect knowledge of their busi- 
*, the generality of the English in Hamburgh may be put in the 
le category with a noble emigrant who once resided in this city, of 
im it WHS luid, that be hod lived &ve-and-twenty yeitrs abroad, and 
• forgotten nothing, but at the same time had learned nothing ! ' 
Mr. Strang is here applying, probably unconsciously, to bis 
countrynicnj what was originally said of the French emigrants who 
returned with the Bourbons in 1614. In hospitality it is impos- 
»ible for the English to excel the Hamburgluans. But we are 
far from agreeing with Mr. Strang that Hamburgh is the rea- 
dence which a gourmand of discrimination would select, unless 
he brought bis own cook along with him ; for gastronomy, consi- 
dered as one of the fine arts, has been cultivated with little better 
success than painting and architecture by the citizens. The eel- 
soup which he so joyously commemorates, struck us to be about 
upon a par with the conger-pie in which our Land's -Endians 
exult ; and it would require the stomach of a Cornish miner or a 
Uanseatic burgomaster to digest either the one or the other of 
these delicades. 

Mr. Strang opens the topic of Hamburgh literature with the re- 
mark, that ' literary distinction here is about as valueless as stars 
or ribbons, and hence there are but few who have really done 
anything for the literature or science of Germany, who have made 
tnce of this town as a permanent residence.' It is amusing to 
-vst this estimate with Mr, William Taylor's, founded on 
' nearly the same statement of facts. In a section of his 
Survey of German Poetry,' entitled Hamlmrgk Poets, 
Early provide<l with respectable schools of learning, 
this 
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to Incur the inevitable expense of these belligerent interventions ? 
We have taken the trouble of extracting from the official Navy List 
for January, the amount of British force on the Lisbon station^ 
and we find it as follows : — 



Cornwallis ^4 

Hercules 74 

Castor 36 

Pearl 20 



Minden 74 

Russel 74 

Ringdove 16 

Speedy 8 



Hastings 74 

Malabar 74 

Maquenne 24 

Tweed 20 



Pembroke ,74 

Pique 36 

Partridge 10 

Viper 6 



With the Phoenix, Pluto, Comet, and Salamander steam vessels — 
in short, 7 sail of the line, 5 frigates or corvettes, 4 brigs, and 4 
armed steam ships*. To which, we believe, we may add a couple 
of battalions of royal marines ; and this powerful fleet and its 
more than proportionate cost — nearly a fourth, we believe, of the 
whole naval force and expense of the country — ^is the price we 
pay for the mortification of seeing the two queens we had crowned, 
and the two constitutions we had guaranteed, made the puppets 
and playthings of a mutinous and licentious soldiery. 

Our limits do not allow us to enter into the deplorable details of 
our military intervention in the Biscayan contest, which, whatever 
be its result, has already inflicted indelible discredit on England, 
and prolonged calamity on Spain. We cannot — ^who can that knows 
anything of the question ? — who can that reads Lord Carnarvon's 
able summary of the case ? — we cannot be indifferent to the fate 
of the Basques and Navarrese. We anxiously wish them success 
in their endeavours to maintain their distinctive rights and national 
liberties; we feel towards them as our ancestors did towards the 
Dutch and the Swiss of old, under analogous circumstances ; 
and we grieve that England, forgetful of all her old principles, 
should be now in league against what in better times would have 
commanded, at least, our sympathies. This, we confess, is the 
only point of the whole Peninsular contest in which we feel the 
slightest interest. Two nations of such lofty pretensions as Spain 
and 'Portugal, who have suffered their dearest rights and interests 
to be decided by a handful of foreigners, can excite in us no 
feeling but indifference or contempt; and we should not have 
taken the trouble of writing these lines on the subject, if our 
government had not contrived to implicate our national reputation 
in these disgraceful transactions. 

But while our military character and our political influenee 
'are thus lowered, our commercial interests are assuredly not ad- 
vanced by this course of policy. The government which our 
costly intervention has forced upon Portugal has shown its grati- 
tude for our efforts and its sense of our influence, by promulgating 

*■ It is probable that the whole of this furce was not ia the Tagusi at once, but we 
•uppose the Uoe-of-battle ships and frigates were, and the whole force have certainly 
been employed in this Irith species of rum-intervention^ 
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' tviff of ilutici> liigltly detrimental to Britisfa trade, and b 
UJici-t contravention oi nil ibe pulicj of (he two cmmtries aact ihe 
daj'»of-CLarlos II. We do not iay tliat our fleet slioulti b»ve 
battered the town iif Lisbon because the Portuguese gorernmem 
U mad emiUKii to do such things ; but we do say that the fle« 
plight not to hnvi- bi-i-n employed to create and to mainiain ibl 
tniane gijvernincnt, nor mnde tii be ihc witnesses of the saciiGre 
of th')se intercsU which it is its proper duty to protect. The Pur- 
tuguevii government would nut liave dared to issue such a laiif 
Bgniiist iingland — or, at least, would not have existed a day aficr 
it had been issueil — if there had aol been a British sguadroa in 
thfi Titijiit. The countenance of thai S()uadron gave them courage 
to injure Olid insult us. 

In })elgiuin and Sp;un, also, we find that our political meddling 
tends only to our oommcrcial detriment, Belgium, already a ile- 
partinent of France in pelta. naturally enough prepares itself liir 
lis future ilestination by giving France every possible adi-anla^ 
(ner Ui. In Spain we nre told that we are negotiating a cmamer- 
cial treaty — with whnt bucccbs for English interests may be pn^- 
iKilticatod from a statement which M. Guixot lately made fruiil 
bii ministerial bench in the French Cliaraber — 

' The French government has never lost sight of the commerdul title 
retts of France in Spain ; and whenever they seemed to he in any v*j 
CumproiniBed by litis or that jiartictiluT arrangement between Enolanu 
and Spain, we immediately tuuk measures to prevent any such arrange- 
ments being realixpd.' — Speech of M. Guizol, 16(/i January, 1837. 

Mr. Villiera may — and welcome — meddle* himself in all ihc 
[letly personal intrigues of the court and cabinet, but if he attempt 
to carry any commercial arrangement favourable to EngEaud, 
France tells us fairly that she takes care that 'it shall not be 
realized.' We are not amongst those who complain when Brilisli 
diplomatists tail in obtaining what the country with which they 
are treating feels that it cannut graut with justice to Its own intc- 
vests or cngageuienls ; liut we are, and have a right to be, offended 
when we see a IJritish minister, ali-powerful in Spanish intrigues, 
but impotent when he treats for a British object — and impotent 
jtQt because Spain herself objecis, but because a third power in- 
terferes imperiously, and sa\s, ' I will not permit you to realize 
any such arrangement.' We complain of a system of intervention 
which renders Spain a foot-ball between two parties — whose rivs(l 
interests are not to be discussed on fair inter-national principles 

* Take, Ibr initance, a paragmph of news from Madrid, Slut Januury: — 'Na>- 

••TBifBjfenBralwhohul laL'iy resign Bit ot been r&-eall«d from his commsml,] on hb 

■-^*ftl in Madrid, waited immediately an Mi. Villiers, who has etiiieaiouivd ta tat-r 

I aa iaterriBW betaiien the dissatisfivd general and 31. MeiidizabaL It in 

knowa whellur he bu bean tucce^sful ; but it it remarked that the Biitilk 

iteiMHcWnu* ntrgtlmtg! — Gaxelltib Fraiun, \U jFUu-lSS?. 

— but 
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.-—but are to be decided by such arguments as^— ' if you don^t do 
this, we will abandon Bilboa,'— -or ' if you do that, we shall open 
the passes of the Pyrenees.' Such a mode of negotiatiilg, with A 
jpistol at the throat of the unfortunate ally, is not only disgraceful 
in itself, but is in the highest degree dangerous as a precedent 
for this species of burglarious interference with national inde- 
pendence. And let us observe the success of this system> 
compared with the old and legitimate practices of European 
diplomacy. Russia is supposed to be at the present juncture hot 
over friendly to British trade or British policy — ^yet Lord Durham 
has, we are told, concluded a commercial arrangement — advan- 
tageous we hope to Russia, but at all events Satisfactory to Eng- 
land, at a moment when our belligerent negotiators at Madrid 
and Lisbon have not merely failed, but have, in the instance 
of Lisbon, been the attesting vritnesses of unprecedented fiscal 
aggression on British commerce. 

Nor is it only with great public calamities — a profligate waste of 
public money — and a neglect of public interests, that our policy is 
reproachable. We have become the cause or the accomplices of 
the most lamentable private wrongs. The Duke of Wellington — * 
whose long and glorious connexion with the Peninsula naturally 
interests him in the details of individual suffering, which to other 
eyes are lost in the general misfortunes — in reference to the 
Peninsular policy of His Majesty's ministers, said on the first 
night of the session : — 

' He objected to it, not only on account of its expense, but still more 
BO on account of the injury which it inflicted on the parties existing in 
that country. To his own certain knowledge he could say, that three parties 
had been ruined in Spain by the intervention of his Majesty's govern- 
ment at different tim^s. Individuals had been ruined, their properties 
destroyed, their fortunes sacrificed, by the course which his Majesty's 
govemmetit had pursued. Acting under the assurances of his Majesty's 
government, those individuals adopted a certain line of conduct. The 
government was obliged finally to go forward with the movement. Those 
persons were in consequence abandoned, their fortunes were sacrificed, 
and their prospects blighted for ever.' — Timesy 1st FebJ, 1837. 

How just was Vergniaud's description riot only of the revolution 
in which he played a part, but of every revolution^ that it was 
Saturn devouring his own children! Such has been the fate 
of those Spanish constitutionalists referred to by "his grace, who, 
seduced by the countenance bf England to support the Estatiito 
Real, find themselves sacrificed to the new revolutioh of La 
Granja, and are now deploring in exile and poverty their mis- 
placed confidence in British intervention. 

But the case of the Portuguese refugees is, if we are not mis- 
informed, still more striking. When the queen submitted to the 
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At one time it nas not uncummon in English farces to tickle 

■■nr nsdonal yiritlc by turning Italian counts into valets and French 

trqueuea into barbers and cooks. The above strikes us to 

neither more nor less than n clumsy renval of the joke. 

cklenbtli'g undoubtcclly abounds in families privileged to jirefia 
«»" to their names, and the pride of birth will there, as in other 

cet, be often found in connexion with poverty ; but the story 

die retired merchant is a palpable absurdity. Far from ils 
neiiig a point of etifjuette in Mecklenburg for the noble to keep 
slcxif from the pleheiiin, the Grand Duj e may frequently be seen 
dining at the tabic-d'hfite of his capital, and familiarly conversing 
with the guests; nor are his subjects '"the habit of considering 
•nch acts of condescension as dcrogati from the dignity of their 
sovereign. We undertake t^ say that ere are counties in Eng- 
land where a retired merchant would hnd much more difficulty in 
establishing himself among the landed gentry than in any district 
of Northern Germany. After reading such injurious insinuations 
we are by no means astonished to find that this gentleman's pro- 
gress through the country was impeded, with a sort of ])atriolie 
instinct, by another class of denizens, whom, to the best of our 
recollection, he has equally calumniated. 

' In every part of Mecklenburg herds of swine and flocks of geese 
abound ; the former wander nearly wild through the extensive forests, 
supported by acorns and roots, while the latter literally cover the banks 
of the lakes and rivers with their white plumage, resembling at a dis- 
tance flakes of moving snow. In my rambles through the country, it 
was my fate to become more than once the object of their most violent 
animosity, particularly in passing through narrow lanes ; here I reptat- 
edly encountered flocks of Eome hundreds, who, wiUi outstretched 
necks and extended wings, were hissing and gabbling, evidently deter- 
mined to dispute my further progress. Pray don't laugh, reader, for I 
assure you that blows from my cane only infuriated them' still more; 
for aa fast aa I beat off^one score of my flfsailants, another cnme boldly 
to the attack ; but perseverance will conquer geese of every description, 
and this weapon at length subdued my hostile gobblers in Mecklen- 
burg.' — ibid., vol. i. pp. 45, 46. 

In our opinion, the world would not have lost much if the 
geese had proved victorious in the fray. 

The approach to Berlin is certainly very fine, though the flat- 
ness of the country somewhat diminishes the efTect ; and we quite 
ee with Mr. Strang that the drive from Charlottenburg is infi- 
nitely 
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nitely superior to the boasted opening into Paris from the west. 
It has been remarked as a curious trait of national character, that 
the modest Prussians call the entrance to their capital a Thier- 
garten (zoological garden), and the conceited Frenchmen the 
entrance to theirs Les Champ Elysees, which is about as applicable 
as the term belle to France itself, — one of the ugliest and most 
uninteresting countries in the world to travel through. Berlin is 
generally and justly esteemed one of the handsomest cities in 
Europe, for it abounds in broad streets and fine squares, and boasts 
a great variety of public buildings extremely well situated for effect 
Entering by the Brandenburg gate, crossing the Pariser Platz, 
driving up the whole extent of the Linden street, and stopping 
at the Hotel de Russie near the bridge, the traveller must be 
very fastidious, or very sleepy, who is not lost in admiration and 
astonishment. But the first view of Berlin is everything, and the 
impression rapidly wears off. Being almost as much the creation 
of Frederick the Great, as Petersburg was the creation of the 
Czar, it presents hardly any building of historic interest — no 
Westminster Abbey or Notre Dame^ — for the imagination to rest 
upon; so that, as regards association, one might fancy one's 
self in Liverpool or New York. Then the architecture is ex- 
ceedingly monotonous, and there is a staring, glaring look about 
the houses which on a bright day is absolutely intolerable. Yet 
far from presenting a gay and exhilarating appearance, Berlin 
presents exactly the reverse ; for in consequence of the great ex- 
tent of the city compared with the population (more than twelve 
miles of circumference for less than 230,000 inhabitants), there is a 
total absence of life and bustle in the streets — except in the Linden 
Street at the particular hours when it is the fashion to prome- 
nade there. This effect may be traced to the founder's vanity, 
who wished to possess a capital bearing the same rank amongst 
capitals which he himself had succeeded in acquiring amongst 
kings. When. the city was considerably advanced, he exclaimed 
exultingly to the French ambassador, — ^ Well, we are getting on 
— Berlin is nearly as large as Paris.' ' Certainly,' replied the 
ambassador, *^only we don't grow corn in Paris.' The river, 
again, is a dull, heavy, slow, melancholy-looking stream, rather 
impairing than improving the salubrity of the place. ^ Its slug- 
gish course,' says the Resident, *^is so tedious in conveying away 
the pollutions it receives, that during the heat of summer the 
public health is seriously affected ; and it was a fact, announced 
by the authorities, that during the summer of 1834 the deaths 
exceeded the births by forty-four weekly.' But he should not 
have forgotten to add, that during the summer of 1834 Berlin 
was suffering severely from the cholera. 

Architecture 
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America, where the people are all In all, matters are still worse : 
the hare notion of promoting a man who was not a partisan of 
the President, would he scouted as an ahsurdity, and few and 
far hetween are the instances in which a distinguished name 
has proved a passport to the Chamher of Representatives.* In 
France, conflicting factions divide the attention of the people, and 
views of personal aggrandizement exclusively occupy the King's — 
who has this excuse, however, that there seems no mode of saving 
the nation from a renewal of the horrors of the first revolution hut 
des])otism. 

It follows, that to find a practical example of the blessings 
which are commonly supposed the necessary results of liberty, we 
are obliged to turn from countries rife with it to a country where 
it is nominally extinct. In . Prussia, the King is actually doing 
what Johnson stated he might do : talent is not merely appreciated 
when known, but sedulously sought out and courted into the pub- 
lic service, so that each department is filled by persons occupying 
the first rank in the science, art, pursuit, or study, a knowledge of 
which may be necessary or useful for the due cBscharge of the 
duties of their post ; and no sooner is a measure called for by the 
deliberate opinions of those best qualified to form an opinion on it, 
than it is done. Every branch of the internal administration bears 
evidence to the truth of these observations ; but we will content 
ourselves with referring to the now well-known educational sys- 
tem,! and the progress made in conunerce and manufactures since 
the peace. 

' No reform (says Mr. Strang) is ever permitted to emanate 
from the people themselves. Every change that takes place, 
whether civil, ecclesiastical, or political, is the result of govern- 
ment concoction ; and be the object what it may, nothing is tole- 
rated unless previously decreed and regulated at head-quarters.' 

* ' When (says M. de Tocqiieville) you enter the Chamber of Representatives at 
Washingtou, you feel struck l^ the vulgar aspect of this great assembly. The eve 
often looks round in vain for a man of celebrity within its bosom. Almost all the 
members are obscure personages whose names present no image to the thought. 
They are for the most part village lawyers, traders, or even inen belonging to the 
lowest classes. lu a country where education is almost universally diffused, it is said 
that the representatives of the people do not always know how to write correctly. 
— Two paces off is the entrance of the Senate, whose narrow precincts contain a 
large proportion of the celebrities of America. Hardly a man is to be seen in it who 
does not recall the idea of a recent illustration. These are eloquent advocates, dis- 
tinguished generals, able magistrates, or tried statesmen. Every word that escapes 
from this assembly would do honour to the greatest parliamentary debates of 
Europe.' 

The obvious cause is that the representatives are elected directly by the people, 
the senators are not. 

f See Cousin's Report, translated by Mrs. Austin, and the admirable preface pr^ 
fixed by that lady to the work. 

Mr. 
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<Mnd of Berarity is afforded by the non-exiBtence of 
pnTii^^ed class interested in making cx>inmon cause with the 
^. This anomaly is prinnpally attributed to the celebrated 
of 1810. Till within a few years preiiously t« the passing 
g law, the prealer part of tbe landed property of Prussia con- 
. of estates noble — that is, estates which could only be held by 
ns of noble hirlh^and was, moreover, subjected to a variety 
adal restrictions which materially im]ieded the progress of 
iLultural improvement. The tenant was ordinarily restricled 
particular mode of cultivation, and the landlord to a parti- 
r family or class of tenantry, being in no case permitted to 
I fanner or employ his own capital on the land. Stein, 
> was appointed minister soon after tbc battle of Jena at tbe 
■ess dictation of Napoleon, remcrt'ed some of the most invi- 
s of these restrictions, and Hardenberg, who succeeded him, 
pt the whole of them away by the edict above mentioned, 
ch provided that the actual possessors for the time being under 
ea (renewable or otherwise) should be free hereditary pro- 
tors of the land on giving up a certain portion to the lord, one - 
d when the lease was renewable, and one-half when the hold- 
was for life or a fbced number of years. The justice of this 
sure is ably discussed by Mr, Russell. The ' Resident,' who 
iins to have a very hjose and vag-ue notion of it. asserts that 
jnardenberg refused all indemnification to the proprietors for the 
loss of the services of their boors. This was not the fact : the 
right to indemnification was distinctly admitted, and the mode of 
awarding it defined, although, as may be collected from Prince 
Piickier M uskau's last work, neither party was eventually a gainep 
by the good intentions of the government in this resi>ect. We 
shall quote the passage, because it throws light on a kind of job- 
bing which the Whig party are doing their utmost to bring into 
general reception in this country. 

' If it had been carried into effect without any unnecessary vexatious 
interference, and at the least possible expense ; if proper attention had 
been paid to the various local circumstances which presented themaelves 
in the different provinces ; if it had been carried on with energy and 
the difficulties determinately surmounted, there would be little cause to 
complain. But instead of this, the inhabitants have been exposed to a 
tedious and harassing process, in furtherance of which multitudes of 
new appointments have been created under the name of general com- 
missioners, for the purpose of separating and dissolving the connexion 
of Ae serf with the lord of the soil. 

* A whole army of economy commtasi oners have been enlisted, prin- 
cipally consisting of bankrupt proprietors, ruined farmers, discharged 
civil ofGcers, bonneteurs, and engineers, the whole brood let loose upon 
the already impoverished and miserable inhabitants, who have been. 
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through their instrqmentalityi betrayed into innumerable disputes, and 
subjected to various and expensive pecuniary charses. 

' We have witnessed the commissaries enrichmg themselves at the 
rate of more than two thousand rix dollars annually ; many of the over- 
seers have become small capitalists, while the valuable crumbs which 
fall from the table of the principal commissioners have dropped into 
the pockets of their clerks and underlings. 

' Notwithstanding all this expense, the regulation remained, in most 
cases, defective and undetermined ; and in many instances it has been 
well attested that the charges attending the fulfilment of this law, even 
before it was completed, exceeded the whole worth of the indemnifies*- 
tion to the proprietor, so that he not only lost the services of the 
peasants, but was absolutely obliged to pay for being deprived of their 
services. 

^ Thus the proprietors of landed estates and the peasants are naturally 
becoming poorer and poorer during the wearisome, protracted, and ex- 
pensive proceedings, and behold, with a state of mind bordering on 
despair, an evil averted for the sake of carrying into effect a theory 
which will be productive of advantage to none except a mass of civil 
officers^ whom the government has created without necessity^ and when 
the business is terminated, will be turned adrift upon society, thereby 
producing a still greater necessity ; and to accomplish this the interests 
of one generation are sacrificed! This sounds harsh, but it is too 
true.' — Tutti Frutti, vol. i. p. 150. 

We should be glad to know what is to be done with the host 
of commissioners whom our Whig government has created without 
necessity, and will, some time or other, we presume, be obliged 
to turn adrift. The more respectable members of the legal pro- 
fession are already complaining loudly of the deteriorating effects 
of this kind of patronage on the bar. 

To return to Prussia: — ^tbe nobility lost much in property, 
and more in influence, by the direct operation of this measure ; 
but it was its indirect operation that has destroyed them as a class. 
^ The law (says Mr. Russell, vol. ii. p. 88,) appeared at a moment 
when the greater part of their estates were burdened with debts, 
and the proprietors were now deprived of their rentals. They 
indeed had land thrown back upon their hands, but this only 
multiplied their embarrassments. In the hands of the boors 
the soil had been productive to them ; now that it was in their 
own, they had neither skill nor capital to carry on its profitable 
cultivation, and new loans only added to the interest which 
already threatened to consume its probable fruits. The con- 
sequence of all this was, that besides the portion of land se- 
cured in free property to the peasantry, much of the remainder 
came into the market, and the purchasers were generally persons 
who had acquired wealth by trade or manufactures.' As a landed 

aristocracy^ 
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confident/ replied the premier, ' it will be something equally 
honourable to your royal highness and beneficial to the public' 
Right for once, chancellor, for it will be to send you to Spandau ! '* 
But he is grown older and wiser since he is reported to have talked 
in this manner ; and he would now (unless public report speaks 
false) be more inclined to say, like Henry V. to the Chief Justice 
who had committed him, — 

* There is my hand ; 
You shall be as a father to my youth — 
My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear, 
And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-practised wise directions.' 

The Prince is understood to lean at present to the liberal side, 
which would have the effect of bringing the administration into still 
closer harmony with the national feeling ; so far, at all events, as 
its foreign policy is concerned — for some jealousy undoubtedly 
prevails of the influence of Russian counsels at court. On this 
subject the Resident remarks — 

* Whether it be owing to this influence that the government manifests 
such a decided hostility to England and her interests, I know not ; but, 
certainly, in her exhibitions of this enmity she has been most industrious, 
both in her commercial tarifi^, to which she has had the adroitness to gain 
over the minor states in Germany, and also in the language of the public 
press, which is, we know, here the organ of government. Let us take 
up any of her say-nothing, stupid, political journals, and we shall probably 
find some bitter censure' — [is this saying nothing?] — ^ upon England 
and her inhabitants. But, for our consolation, we know that they do not 
speak the sentiments of the people, but those of the government ; for the 
Germans have just as much of a free press as coincides with the will of 
the Dictator, the Imperial Nicholas : — ^whose puppet, with what truth I 
know not, the Prussians assert M. Ancillon to be. However, we must 
admire the sagacity of the writers ; for, whether manufactured in Frank- 
furt, Augsburg, or Berlin, the pills given to the British lion are very 
carefully sugared over. Still, if an English statesman breaks the sweet 
incrustation, he will make several notable discoveries ; for instance, that 
our commerce is rapidly declining ! our trade with Germany at an end ! 
and our feeble, tottering. Whig administration scarcely able to restrain 
a people on the verge of anarchy ! and, above all, burdened with a debt 
that cripples all our energies!' — Sketchesy xoli.y pp. 90, 91. 

The contemptuous feeling with which our ' feeble, tottering. 
Whig administration' is generally regarded on the Continent has 
certainly extended to the Prussians, and our national character is 
proportionably degraded in their esteem — ^but we have searched in 
vain for proofs of decided hostility ; and we are convinced that 

* A fortress in which convictg and other prisoners are detained. Some other 
anecdotes to the same purport are related by Mr. Russell* 
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of free trade are bettet understood in Prussia than in any other 
country of the Continent, not excepting France^ where, with all 
her pretension to Uberality, the most injurious prejudices on these 
subjects are in full activity, and the most absurd jealousies of their 
commercial rivals prevail amongst the merchants and manufac- 
turers. 

The principal remaining topics are jurisprudence, literature, 
the drama, and society. 

Both the vniters before us agree in lauding the administration 
of the law in Prussia ; but their opinions are evidently taken up 
at second-hand from Prussians comparing their own system with 
that of the neighbouring states ; for in this point, and in this only, 
is it commendable. The procedure in a suit is made up of a 
succession of allegations and counter-allegations, strongly resem- 
bling our bills and answers in chancery. There is no oral plead- 
ing, and the duty of the advocate is limited to the preparation of 
the voluminous papers in the cause. The judgment is also de- 
livered in writing, with the reasons at length. In all cases of 
the slightest moment it is a matter of course to carry the cause 
through each of the allowed stages of appeal, ending with the law- 
faculty of a university ; and, as these are numerous, it is a matter 
of rare occurrence to find a suit involving a debatable question 
definitively decided in less than three or four years. In criminal 
cases, the duty ordinarily undertaken by the private prosecutor 
in England devolves on the district magistrate or judge, who, 
when he has collected all the evidence, documentary or otherwise, 
calculated in his opinion to throw light upon the case, transmits 
the whole in the shape of a report, with the documents appended, 
to a superior tribunal, whicji directs additional inquiries to be in- 
stituted, or forthwith proceeds to the acquittal or condemnation of 
the prisoner. There is nothing wearing the semblance of a public 
trial ; and the accused is subjected to a series of personal examina- 
tions in order to induce a confession. The judges, generally 
speaking, are men of talent and integrity ; but no talent or inte- 
grity can cure the defects of a system so radically wrong. Juris- 
prudence, considered as a branch of public study, is nowhere 
better taught than in Prussia, and in Professor von Savigny the 
university of Berlin may pride herself on the possession of the 
first of living civilians. Professor Gans is another Berlin jurist 
of celebrity ; but his enthusiasm in favour of what he terms liberal 
principles has led him into indiscretions ill becoming his situation 
as an instructor of youth. Four or five years ago he delivered a 
series of lectures on modern history, which set the university in a 
flame, and led to much disorderly conduct on the part of the most 
hot-headed of his auditory ; yet he was allowed to lecture on, and still 
retains his professorship, though entirely dependent on the crown. 

Y 2 Gk«rCCiSi.\X 
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Philip Kaufman J a clever translator of Shakspeare and Burns; 
Raupach, the principal dramatic writer of Berlin ; the antiqua- 
rian collector Raumer^ with whose name the English public 
are already familiar ; Gans^ the law-professor above mentioned ; 
Chamisso, the author of Peter Schlemil;* Mitscherlik, the 
celebrated chemist ; and Alexander von Humboldt, the traveller. 
His estimate of these gentlemen's claims to distinction is im- 
partially and accurately drawn up ; with the exception of Rau- 
pach, who is described as a tragic writer exclusively, though 
his comic writings are amongst the most remarkable of his 
works. His favourite character. Tills is one of the most hu- 
morous and original that exist in any language. Mr. Strang 
appears to have limited his observation to those with whom 
he had opportunities of forming a personal acquaintanceship ; yet 
it is surprising that the translator of Shakspeare did not call his 
attention to (after Tieck and Schlegel) the ablest of the German 
commentators on Shakspeare, Franz Horn — that Gans did not 
suggest von Savigny — and that the names of Varnhagen von Ense, 
Boeckh, and Becker, are omitted in the list. There are several 
others which might well have found a place there, but it would 
require readier means of information than exist elsewhere than on 
the spot to qualify us for supplying the deficiency ; and we shall, 
therefore, close this topic with a remark on the social position of 
the literary and scientific men of Germany, who have often been 
held up as objects of envy to their English contemporaries. 

Now, it is a matter beyond dispute that many of the solid 
advantages, and the most catching of the factitious advantages, 
are with them. Hardly a man amongst them of the slightest 
merit is to be found without a riband at his button-hole or a collar 
round his neck ; and a large majority of those who have attracted 
general attention by their works hold places at court, employ- 
ments under the government, or, at the least, professorships in 
the universities. Thus, Goethe was a sort of prime minister at 
Weimar; the Humboldts, Frederick Schlegel, and Niebuhr 
were ambassadors; Tieck is a court-counsellor; A. W. Schlegel, 
Heeren, Miiller, Boeckh, the Grimms, Gans, Blumenbach, 
Hugo, Savigny, Mittermaier, &c., &c., are professors. The 
prizes, however, are few in proportion to the number of those 
who play for them, it being computed that there are not less 

* Dr. Bowring, the translator of Peter Schlemil, slates it to be the work of the 
Baron de la Motte Fouque ; why, it is for the Doctor to explain, as there was never 
the slightest doubt upon the point. This tale constitutes the least of von Chamisso's 
titles to distinction. The Baron de la Motte FouquS resides at Halle. His first 
wife, who rivalled her husband in literary celebritjr, died many years ago. His 
present wife, one of the most beautiful and accomplished women in Germany, has 
never yet appeared in print, but she is constantly confounded by travellers with the 
authoress. 

than 
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^ By him (says Mr. Moore) who has not been bom among the 
great, this (equality) can only be achieved by politics. In that 
arena which they look upon as their own, the legislature of 
the land, let a man of genius, like Sheridan, but assert his 
supremacy — at once all these barriers of reserve and pride give 
way, and he takes by right a station at their side which a Shak- 
speare or a Newton would but have enjoyed by courtesy.* 

Mr. Moore, however, errs in supposing that this equalizing ten- 
dency is peculiar to pohtics. Any common pursuit or interest 
which brings men much together will cause the barriers in ques- 
tion to be thrown down or forgotten for the time, — not excepting 
literature when followed con amore by the great ; and it may well 
be doubted whether Sheridan felt more upon a level with his 
company at Devonshire House, than Swift at Harley's levee, or 
Pope in Bolingbroke's hay-field. 

The same causes are in operation at Paris, though controlled 
or rendered less obvious by the weakness of the aristocracy, and 
the disorder into which the established rules of social intercourse 
have been thrown by a series of revolutionary changes, almost 
daily opening some new land of promise to the adventurer. But 
we are not to suppose that the relative positions of rank, wealth, 
and fame, have been reversed, because a journalist (like Bertin 
de Vaux) is occasionally raised to a life-peerage (a very different 
thing from an English peerage, by the way), or because a flashy 
historian (like Tluers) actually managed to become premier for a 
time — since even he found it expedient to strengthen his position 
by marrying a rich wife and setting up a handsome establishment.. 
In a word, literary distinction in an educated community will 
always raise a man in the estimation of his own immediate circle 
or class, including the highest; but the utmost it can ever do 
for one who, without birth or connection, aspires to mingle with 
the aristocracy (landed, monied, or political) of a large metropolis, 
is to give him an introduction. If his manners suit those of his 
new associates, and his means are sufficient to enable him to fall 
in with their habits and modes of living without restraint — if, 
above all, he shows no consciousness of inferiority, and invariably 
respects himself — he will gradually come to be considered a re- 
gular member of their society. — If not, he must be content, at the 
end of his first season, to fall back upon the circle from which he 
started, and console himself by railing at the ignorance, prejudice, 
superciliousness, and narrow-mindedness of the higher classes, 
who refuse to place a fashionable novelist or a dandy poetaster 
on precisely the same footing with a duke, or a millionaire, whose 
banquets and balls are the envy of the town. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham, a sensible and manly writer in ge- 
neral. 



. ppmiahly remarks on Bums's reception in EiJiii- 
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— Bums may have been hardly used by his noble friends, and ite 
cordially agree with Mr. Allnn Cunningham that something bettfr 
than an excisfmaii's plare should hav been g'ot for him ; bnl all 
accounts nf liurns's manners and I lits tend to show that be 
was radically unfit for, and took no re^l pleasure in, the polished 
qrdes of a metropolis; and with r wd to the complaint es- 
pressed in the above passage, we ;iallenge our gotxl friend 
Mr. Cunnin;jham to consult his own thoughts and feelings, and 
declare whether he himself does not fully participate in ibe 
very prejudice (allowing it to be one) which he condemns. 
Johnson has })robed it to the bottom in his usual sturdy, down- 
right way ; — ' I said (says Boswell), I cxmsitler distinction of rank 
to be of so much importance in civilijied society, that if I were 
asked on the same day to dine with the first dnlte in England, 
and with the first mnn in Britain for genius. I should hesitate 
which to prefer, Johnson. — To be sure, Sir, if you were to dine 
only once, and it were never to he known where jiju dined, you 
would choose rather to dine with the first man for ffenius ; but to 
gain most respect you should dine with the first duke in England. 
For nine people in ten that you meet with would have a higher 
opinion of you for having dined with a duke : and the great gemot 
himself would receive you belter because you had been with fhe 

f treat duke.' — Whether it be that the fancy of men of genius de- 
ights to revel in the images associated with rank — that their 
taste is more refined, or their inanity more excitable — it does 
appear to us, after studying a good many of such characters, 
that they partake even more largely than other people of this 
tendency. Johnson compleuns in another place of the little 
■ftention paid him hy the nobility — (which in truth was very 
— and accounts for it by saying that great lords and ladies 
< like to have their mouths stopped — as if great lords and 
"ere singular in this respect. Congreve, when Vollmre 
lim as a dramatic writer, said he wished to be called 
eman ; which elicited from his visiter the sarcastic 
if Congreve had been only a gentleman he should 
never 
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' never have called on him at all. Byron had the same weakness — 
* so has Manzoni; and many English writers of far inferior 
stamp have carried it to an extent that made them general 
objects of ridicule; forgetting that the best proof of the extent 
of their literary fame was to be found in this very circumstance^ 
— that their other claims to social distinction were merged in it. 

In Germany there prevailed, till very lately, an undue eager- 
ness to obtain the privilege of prefixing the mystic von, the 
symbol of nobility, to the name, as von Goethe and von Schlegel, 
neither of whom had any title to it by birth. But this, which 
is rapidly diminishing, constitutes almost the only weakness 
that can be adduced against them. Whether titled or untitled, 
they are thoroughly in earnest in their pursuits ; with them, in- 
tellectual distinction is the end, not the means: they take a 
just pride in their literary or scientific character, and are 
rarely smitten with the ambition of shining amongst the beau- 
monde ; being probably actuated by a lurking consciousness that, 
whilst woman is woman, the savant must rest satisfied with much 
that sort of reception in the boudoir which Beauty accords to 
Reason in the song ; and that there is, or ought to be, a heavy 
respectability about a professor or man of science which must 
inspire a belle in the full flush of coquetterie with a feeling near 
akin to that which one of Mrs. Siddons's admirers avowed 
when accused of flirting with her — ^ Flirt with a stiff, stately, 
grave person like that — I should as soon think of flirting with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.' 

In applying these remarks to living characters, the reader will 
hardly fail to observe how large a number of our most distin- 
guished writers derive incomes and influence from other sources 
than literature — from birth, connexions, hereditary or acquired 
property, or professional success. This is a sign of good augury 
and cannot fail to add to their consideration in the world ; 
for when born nobles, estated gentlemen, wealthy bankers, 
bishops, deans, canons, and eminent lawyers, make up the best 
part of the corporation of authors, authorship must soon cease 
to be employed as a synonym for poverty, and it will be absurd 
to sneer at poets as denizens of Grub-street, when they are noto- 
riously giving the best possible dinners in St. James's Place. But 
the best sign of all is the increasing appetite for reading — ^in other 
words, the increasing demand for the commodity which the author 
has to sell. So widely spread is this demand already, and so ra- 
pidly is it increasing, that literary labour will soon become as sure 
a source of profit as any other kind of intellectual labour that can 
be named. Nay, pass but a perpetual copyright act, (a measure 
against which it would be difficult to discover any valid argument,) 
and we may see as many powerful families founded by the pen, as by 
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We have made Prussia our principal object in this article, be- 
cause her institutions are very imperfectly understood, whilst 
the problem presented by them — a country theoretically enslaved 
and practically free — is peculiarly calculated to excite the curiosity 
of the investigator. We shall be comparatively brief in our no- 
tice of the other grand divisions of Germany, whose characters, 
social and political, are broadly and palpably defined. 

Saxony has lamentably declined in strength and influence since 
she headed the Protestant interest in Germany. She has been 
growing weaker and weaker from the period of the reigning 
family's adoption of the Romish faith : but the fatal blow was 
given by the allied monarchs at the final settlement of Europe 
after the overthrow of Napoleon, to whom the king of Saxony re- 
mained faithful to the last. A partial dismemberment of territory 
in favour of Prussia was enforced amongst other measures of 
humiliation, and at present the whole population is said not to 
exceed twelve hundred thousand. Saxony enjoys what is called 
a constitution, i. e., a chamber of representatives ; but this avails 
her nothing against the Diet, which, directly or indirectly, con- 
trols the policy of every minor state within its reach. Despite of 
Austrian and Prussian dieting, however, the Saxon censorship is 
tolerant enough to admit of Leipzic becoming the focus of most 
of the political literature of Germany. The number of pam- 
phlets forthcoming at each of the great book-fairs is immense, and 
the tone of some of them is free enough in all conscience. What- 
ever, too, the Saxons lose by restrictions on the liberty of the 
press, they manage (like the Prussians) to make up by the most 
unrestricted liberty of speech — and altogether they seem to suffer 
little from any undue pressure of authority. Indeed, their ap- 
parent happiness gives Mr. Strang occasion for one of those out- 
bursts of common-place radicalism which contrast so strangely 
with the general good reasoning and good feeling of his book. 
An example is subjoined to justify the distrust we have felt it 
our duty to express. 

' Saxony, to be sure, can boast of none of the hot-bed splendour of 
Britain, but then she is utterly exempt from the moral and political cor- 
ruption that distinguishes our oligarchy, and which is the cause, not 
only of many a withering blight in the fair garden of industry, but of 
that wide-spreading wretchedness which may be said emphatically to be 
the foul manure which supports the glaring flowers, &c. &c. . . . My 
gorge always rises, however, when I think of the system under which 
our vast debt accumulated to so hopeless an amount. The annals of 
the world do not afford another instance of so long and prosperous a 
career of insolent political peculation, fraud and villany. In Venice the 
same system was carried to perfection ; but in point of extent it was, in 
comparison to ours, as a farthing candle to the sun/ &c. &c. 

There 
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Vault and the other curiosities^ to save future ttavellers the trou- 
ble of enumerating them.* We cannot quit Dresden without 
alluding to Retzsch^ whose portrait has been sketched by the 
same graphic pencil to which we are indebted for Tieck's. 

* His figure is rather larger and more portly than I expected, but I 
admired his fine Titanic head, so large and so sublime in its expression ; 
his light-blue eye, wild and wide, which seemed to drink in tneaning 
and flash out light; his hair profuse, grizzled, and flowing in masses 
round his head, and his expanded forehead full of poetry and power. 
In his deportment he is a mere child of nature,— simple, careless, saying 
just what he feels and thinks at the moment, without regard to forms, 
yet pleasing from the benevolent earnestness of his manner, and intui- 
tively polite without being polished.' 

Mr. Strang enters Austria by the way of Prague, which gives 
him an opportunity of collecting much valuable information re- 
garding Bohemia. The Resident prefers descending the Danube, 
and treats us to two or three lively descriptions of the most striking 
scenes upon his track. This writer, indeed, improves amazingly 
on entering Austria, and in the little we have to say about Vienna 
we shall have more than once occasion to refer to him. The 
Austrian empire, however, is little altered since Mr. Russell 
wrote. Its policy is still directed by the one same master- 
mind, Metternich's ; whilst the inhabitants are the same gay, 
lively, good-humoured, thoughtless, and contented race of mor- 
tals that they were fifteen years ago, and, for aught we see to 
the contrary, are likely to remain for fifteen or fifty years to 
come. ' Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die,' is the 
motto the Viennese should place upon their gates, whilst the 
Epicurean is the only system of philosophy which would have 
the slightest chance of finding ardent votaries within their walls. 
How comes this ? Here is a mighty nation, without a constitu- 
tion, without a house of commons, without a free press, without 
trial by jury, without, in short, any one of the elements which go 
to make up what is termed liberty, — yet travellers of all persua- 
sions agree in terming it the happiest nation in the world ! Leav- 
ing others to account for the anomaly, it shall be our business to 
put the facts beyond dispute : — 

' There is no city, I am persuaded,* says the honest radicalMr, Strang, 
* where a foreigner sooner finds himself at home than in Vienna ; — and no- 
where is a stranger sooner taught to forget all the preconceived political 
grudges which he may have acquired against the Austrian government. 
Here he finds the people all comfortably housed, and all well dressed ; 
all living well, and all in the best possible temper, both with themselves 

* The fullest accouut of all matters of the kind, in addition to the ordinary infor- 
mation, will be found in A Handrbwkjbr TVavei/ers on the Continent, &c ., publishtd 
in the gummer of 1836. 

and 
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to sensual enjoyments, yet, on trying occasions, the Viennese have ever 
proved themselves zealous lovers of their country ; and the trait in their 
character, which shines out in most beautiful relief to their epicurism, is 
unshaken fidelity to their rulers ; for surely no part of Germany suflfered 
more during the late war ; and yet, when their armies were beaten, the 
emperor in retreat, Vienna sacked by the invader, a,nd the country bank- 
rupt, they never raised a murmur against the government, but threw the 
whole blame of their disasters upon the traitor princes of Germany, who 
had shamefully deserted their emperor. No native of Austria figured in 
the ranks of the Corsican ; no artist immortalized the triumph of the 
enemy of his country ; no pen eulogized his victories ; no vivats wel- 
comed the triumphal entry of Napoleon the Great into Vienna, as we 
find was the case in the Prussian metropolis. On the contrary, the 
nobles and citizens emulated each other in sacrificing their property to 
support the war, and in volunteering to fill the ranks of the army. It 
is well known, that the volunteer corps, composed of the citizens of 
Vieima, were among the bravest soldiers in the Austrian army.' — 
Sketches^ vol. ii. pp. 156, 157. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that these enviable effects are pro- 
duced by a Machiavelian refinement in policy — by plunging the 
people in bigotry, or keeping them in blind ignorance of every- 
thing that might lure them from sensual indulgence, and rouse 
the true energies of intellect. Quite the contrary. Though the 
Romish is the dominant faith, its persecuting spirit is kept down — 
most other modes of belief are freely tolerated — and, in 1821, a 
college was founded by the Government expressly for the education 
of Protestants. Education, again, is widely, almost universally, 
diffused through the instrumentality of schools established by im- 
perial authority. Mr. Strang states, that one normal school (in 
the Johannesgasse at Vienna) sends out annually from l600 to 
1700 persons capable of teaching. No one, after this, can well 
venture to deny that the schoolmaster is abroad in Austria, or 
assert that Mettemich has shown much anxiety to block up all 
approaches to the point from which our political Archimedeses 
assume to move the world. 

Literature has made less progress in Austria than in the north 
of Germany — partly in consequence of the self-indulgent cha- 
racter of the people, and partly, we do not doubt, in consequence 
of the strictness of the censorship. Yet Vienna boasts some 
names of celebrity : as the orientalist of orientalists, Joseph von 
Hanuner — (now — we beg pardon — Baron Hammer-Purgstall— 
he having inherited the Schloss-Hainfeld immortalized by Captain 
Basil Hall) — Grillparzer, the Collins, Deinhardstein, Mailath, 
Zedlitz, Bauernfeld, Castelli, Caroline Pickler, &c. &c. ; and it 
is remarkable that some of the most distinguished have shone in 
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'Waiit, no sigtis of poverty arcf discernible from on6^ cfnd of his 
surarian majesty's dominions to the other. ' Let the thunders of 
pnlpit' (said Burke) ' descend on drunkenness — I for one 
"tistnd up for gin.' Had he lived at Munich, it would have been 
aply necessary for him to change the last word of his peroration. 
The old maxim, however, that those who drink beer will think 
er, is inapplicable ; for the king, with all his eccentricities^ is 
rhaps the most accomplished monarch of his day ; and the fine 
^.x^s, under his auspices, have been cultivated to a point which, 
^^nsidering the limited resources of the nation, is astonishing, 
^^e allude not merely to the patronage lavished on painters and 
sculptors, but to the national galleries, built after designs by 
Klenze. The opera-house, too, opened about ten or twelve years 
since, is one of the finest theatres of Germany. With the ex- 
ception of Schelling, to whom neither of our travellers alludes, 
there is no writer of European celebrity at Munich, and the lite- 
rature of the place is certainly below the level of its intellect. 
^ How can it be otherwise,' exclaims the Resident, 'restricted as 
it is by the surveillance of the censorship ?' How w it otherwise 
in Prussia and Austria, where the censorship is incomparably 
more strict ? Yet such is ever the shallow flippant philosophy of 
radicalism. Bavaria, in truth, enjoys more liberty in the widest 
sense than any of the other members of the confederation, for she 
has an upper house and a lower house, in the last of which all 
state-matters are publicly discussed, as well as several political 
joimials, in which the debates are reported and freely commented 
upon. The criminal code of Bavaria was the chefd'ceuvre of the 
celebrated Feuerbach, but it is far from giving satisfaction ; his 
favourite principle, that punishments are efficacious in proportion 
to their severity, being pushed to an impolitic excess. 

Society at Mimich is pleasant but wrong, there being a good 
deal of amusement combined with a good deal of quiet immorality. 
^ Se passiimer, se hattte, se miners enlever, epousery ef divorcer, is 
given by Mrs. Jameson, on a Polish count's authority, as the rise, 
progress, and catastrophe of a Polish amour ; thus making a six- 
act piece. An amour at Munich may be generally included in 
two: se passioner, s'ennuyer — s^ennuyer, sepassioner. — 
* Like the waves of the summer, as one dies away. 
Another as sweet and as shining comes on.' 

In this sentimental gallantry the lives of half the women iri 
Munich pass away ; love with them -being rather a breeze just 
ruflBing the surface than a tempest wasting the recesses of the 
heart. Clubs and associations which, in other places, are said 
(we believe untruly) to be detrimental to society, here confes- 
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of science^ the angler, the poor, the rich. But it i» not for 
sa.ke of the ^ grandes rhombi patinaeque/ or on account of the 
intiful table which the Giver of Good has provided in the ocean 
— X^^^s, that this branch of natural history is so particularly 
^^ cresting to Britons. There is no better nursery for the hearts 
^ c^ak than our fisheries. While the crew of a fishing-boat are 
**^ying their lines or nets, they are also learning to be seamen, 
^^yy more, to become pilots ; for an accurate knowledge of the 
ure of the ground-surface, of the situation of banks auad chan- 
s, and of the particular direction and force of tides and cur- 
■^^nts, is absolutely necessary to their success. Our neighbours, 
^^e French, are well aware of this, and watch their fishing- 
grounds with the greatest jealousy ; their local authorities are 
^ver on the watch for an English trespasser ; but we fear that 
^liere is no such anxious solicitude on the alert in behalf of the 
British fishermen, and they complain, too often with good reason, 
of the aggression of the French. It behoves those in authority 
to look to this. We have long been accustomed to assert our 
title to the sovereignty of the seas, nor would we even hint that 
the title may ever be disputed with success, but in the event of 
another French war, we should have to struggle with as fine a 
body of hardy seamen as ever stepped the deck. As a class of 
men, they are — no, not superior — but their boats are larger than 
those of the English, as well found and better manned, and the 
men are confident and intelhgent in proportion. We understand 
that, in these days, the complement of a French fishing crew, 
compared with an English one, is as eight to five. 

But, to take a more narrow view of the matter, we think we 
shall be able, with Mr. Yarrell's help^ to convince the reader 
that a great addition might be made to the quantity and quality 
of our food by taking advantage of a knowledge of the physiology 
of fishes, and that our rivers, lakes, and ponds might become the 
source of considerable emolument by a proper attention to this 
neglected branch of domestic economy. The Romish ritual 
made it a point of discipline that certain days, and the whole of 
Lent, should be marked by an abstinence from flesh. To that 
observance we probably owe the introduction of some of our 
fresh-water species* and the cultivation of all. With reference to 
this view of the subject, to say nothing of the public health, the 
late Dr. M'CuUoch's remark, that it would h^ive been well if, at 
the Reformation, the fast days had not been entirely abolished, 
has often occurred to us. It is a common saying, that the keep 
of a good horse costs just as much as that of a bad one, and, 

* The Vendace or Vendis {Coregonuf Willughbei) of the lochs near Lochmaben' 
for example — ^introduced, there can be little doubt, by means of spawn. 

therefore. 
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such a term may be applied to a fish. So early as 1110, when 
Commerson visited the island, they had already become abundant, 
having spread from the tanks in which they were at first kept, 
into the rivers, where they multiplied with great facility, and pre- 
served all their good qualities. Lac<^p^de, who first described and 
figured them from the materials collected by Commerson, was struck 
with the advantages to be derived from the naturalization in Europe 
of so valuable a fish, and he expressed a fervent hope that pains.might 
be taken to secure for France * une nouriture pen ch^re, exquise, salubre, 
et tres abondante.* I am not aware whether any attempts were made, 
in consequence of this suggestion, but, at a more recent period, the 
transmission of living goramies has been effected to the French West 
India islands, and the experiment affords the most flattering hopes of 
permanent success. 

' It is recorded that one hundred specimens of this fish, in a young 
state, were embarked on board a French vessel, at the Isle of France, in 
April, 1819, out of which number twenty-three only died during a long 
voyage, and the remainder were distributed between Cayenne and the 
islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique. In these colonies, they not only 
multiplied beyond expectation, but they gave early evidence of their 
fitness to fulfil the purpose of creation, to the astonishment of those na- 
turalists who witnessed the experiments made on the spot. M. Le 
Grand, director of the botanical garden of the colony, and M. Guidon, 
surgeon to the hospital, were present, and bore testimony to a fact, not 
perhaps known in the history and physiology of osseous fishes, i, e, that 
the goramy is viviparous, the young being formed in the egg previous 
to its exclusion from the abdomen.' 

We here see, from the peculiar mode of re-production of the 
goramj, that the introduction of the fish itself is a necessary step 
towards its naturalization, and that even in that form, the import" 
ation of useful species is quite feasible ; but we are convinced 
that, in the great majority of instances, new species might be 
brought into this country in a much more portable form — and we 
appeal to Mr. Yarrell for the proof. 

* Dr. Walker of Edinburgh,' writes our author, ' in an essay on the 
natural history of the salmon, published in the Transactions of the 
Highland Society, quoting the experiments of Jacobi of Berlin, says, 
he found that when the spawn of both sexes were extracted from dead 
fishes, the ova by mixture can be fecundated by the milt ; and when 
placed under water in a proper situation can be brought forth into life. 
He further discovered that this artificial fecundation can be accom- 
plished with the roe and milt of fishes which have been dead two and 
even three days. This appears to point out the mode of obtaining 
the fishes of neighbouring countries by the transportation, as far as 
possible, of the Bving gravid fishes, afterwards for a time while dead, 
and finally by the mixture and further transportation of the mixed roes. 

'But there appear to be other and still greater facilities. Colonel 
Sykes and other observers who have lived long in India, state to me 

that 
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may be derived even from the usual inhabitants' of fish-ponds^ and 
how to order them, may consult the sage Dr. Lebault's ^ Maison 
Rustique/ to whom Gervase Markham was obliged for his 
* Country Farm ;' * the plan of Lord Bacon's fish-ponds ; the 
' Discourse of Fish-ponds and Fishing, by a Person of Honour/ 
supposed to be the Hon. Roger North ; Duhamel, &c. &c. 

The canal in St. James'i^ park was evidently well stocked in 
the reign of Charles 11.^ who delighted in feeding the water -fowl 
>vhich abounded there ; the lively picture in Peveril of the Peak 
is on the retina of every one's imagination — and there is no mean 
authority for the gallantries that were displayed on its bosom. 

' Beneath a shoal of silver fishes glides, 
And plays about the gilded barges' sides ; 
The ladies angling in the crystal lake, 
Feast on the waters with the prey they take ; 
At once victorious, with their lines and eyes, 
They make the fishes and the men their prize — * 

So says Waller in his poem ^ On St. James's Park lately improved 
by his Majesty.' 

Before we proceed to a more minute examination of Mr. Yar- 
rell's book, it may be as well to recall to the mind of the reader 
the origin and progress of the science of Ichthyology — :S0 far, at 
leasts as it has come down to us. 

Aristotle is generally quoted as the first wi4ter on the subject, 
though there is no doubt that it was treated of, after a fashion at 
least, in ages much more remote. Taking a general view, he 
contents himself with describing some of the faculties and habits 
of fishes, without attempting to separate them from the other ani- 
mals ; nor did Pliny and ^lian, who usually follow in his wake, do 
much in addition, beyond considering these inhabitants of the waters 
as a distinct class. Long before the time of these sages, however, 
there had been a kind of classification, for we find the following 
mandate in the eleventh chapter of Leviticus, ' These shall ye eat, 
of all that are in the waters : whatsoever hath fins and scales in 
the waters, in the seas, and in the rivers ; them shall ye eat. And 
all that have not fins and scales in the seas, and in the rivers, of 
all that move in the waters, and of any living thing which is in the 
waters, they shall be an abomination unto you : — ye shall not eat 
of their flesh, but ye shall have their carcases in abomination. 
Whatsoever hath no fins nor scales in the waters, that shall be an 
abomination unto you.' 

But it was not till the revival of letters, when Belon, one of the 
fathers of natural history, who did so much for ornithology and 
other branches of the subject, devoted two books Jo aquatic 

* Folio. LoodoB, 1618. 
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carps), Mur(JBVui(\he ee\%)y &c. &c. ; 2nd, the Accmthopterygians, 
or spine-finned fishes, Perca (perches), Mugil (mullets), Spams 
(gilt-heads), Trachinus (weevers), &c. &c. ; 3rd, th^ Branchios-^ 
tegmis fishes, whose fins have articulated rays, but which have no 
rays on the membrane of the gills — Cyclopterus (lump fishes), 
Lophius (anglers), &c. ; 4th, the Chondropterygians, or cartila- 
ginous fishes, such as the lampreys, sturgeons, sharks, and rays. 
Linnaeus adopted this method in the first edition of the Systema 
Naturae, but, in the second, he changed the arrangement, and 
rejected some of the genera. Taking his characters from the 
disposition of the fins, he divided the fishes into four great groups, 
— 1st, Apodes, those without ventral fins; 2nd, Jugulares, those 
whose ventral fins are placed in advance of the pectoral ; 3rd, 
Thoracicij whose ventral fins are placed under the pectoral ; 4th, 
AbdominaleSy whose ventral fins are placed behind the pectoral. 

Klein, who scenes to have regarded Linne only as a per- 
son to be opposed, Schaeffer, Gronovius, Brunnich, Scopoli, 
and Gouan followed, but with no great success — (except in the 
case of Gronovius, who, for some years, held a kind of divisum 
imperium with Linnaeus) — though the works of most of them will 
repay the trouble of a perusal. But it remained for Lacepede 
to fix for some time the attention of ichthyologists. In his ex- 
tensive and elaborate work he separated the fishes into two great 
groups — the Cartilaginous and the Osseous. Each of these 
groups embraces four divisions, depending on the combina- 
tions resulting from the presence or absence of the opercular, or 
gill -cover, and branchial membrane. The first division comprises 
those fishes which have neither gill-cover nor gill -membrane ; the 
second, those which have no gill-cover, but which possess a mem- 
brane ; the third, those which have a gill-cover but no membrane ; 
and the fourth, those which possess both a gill-cover and a gill- 
membrane. In the second sub-class, that formed for the osseous, 
or bony fishes, the order previously followed is inverted, so that 
the first division includes fishes which have a gill cover and a gill 
membrane ; the second, those which have a gill cover and no gill 
membrane ; the third, those which have no gill cover but which 
have a membrane ; and the fourth, those which have neither the 
one nor the other. Besides these divisions Lacepede instituted 
orders, for the distinction of which he availed himself of the 
labours of Linne ; thus Lacepede's first order is formed of the 
Apodes, the second of the Jugulares, the third of the Thoracici, 
and the fourth of the Abdoniinales, He also preserved all the 
genera adopted by Linne, but added many others, with characters 
founded mostly on important parts, and like Gronovius, frequently 
rested, among other distinctions^ upon the number of the back-fins. 

Dumeril^ 



)ertk>h we need oiily mention that Mr. Yarrell's work contain!^ a 

*^eater number of species fey one-fourth than had previously ap- 

"^jpeared in any British catalogue, and no less than two hundred 

* 'and forty fishes are admirably represented in wood-cuts which 

* 'in point of accuracy and execution leave nothing to be wished ; 

* * besides these there are upwards of one hundred and forty illustra- 

* tive vignettes, many of them portra3dng teeth, scales, gill-covers> 
-'• swimming bladders, and other viscera, while some present us 

* with pictorial scenes, many of which remind us of Bewick. 

•i Before we proceed to pass rapidly in review the several families 
"*: which haunt our seas and fresh-waters, a few words on the phy- 

* siology of these brilliant creatures, from Mr. Yarrell's 'Intro- 
■■^ duction,' will not, we are sure, be unacceptable : — 

- ' The branchiae or gills in fishes possess complex powers, and are 
K capable of receiving the influence of oxygen, not only from that portion 
I of atmospheric air which is mixed with the water, but also directly from 
the atmosphere itself. When fishes, confined in a limited quantity of 
, water, are prevented by any mechanical contrivance from taking in at- 
mospheric air at the surface, they die much sooner than others that are 
permitted to do so. The consumption of oxygen, however, is small ;. 
and the temperature of the body of fishes that swim near the bottom^ 
and are known to possess but alow degree of respiration, is seldom more 
than two or three degrees higher than the temperature of the water 
at its surface. Dr. John Davy, however, in a paper read before the 
Royal Society in 1835, on the temperature of some fishes allied to 
the Mackerel, all of which are surface-swimmers with a high degree of 
respiration, observed that the bonito had a temperature of 90° of Fahr. 
when the surrounding medium was 80° 5'; and that it therefore con- 
stituted an exception to the generally received rule, that fishes are uni- 
versally cold-blooded. Physiologists have shown that the quantity of 
respiration is inversely as the degree of muscular irritability. It may 
be considered as a law, that those fish which swim near the surface of 
the water, have a high standard of respiration, a low degree of mus- 
cular irritability, great necessity for oxygen — die almost immediately 
when taken out of water — and have flesh prone to rapid decomposition : 
mackerel, salmon, trout, and herrings are examples. On the contrary, 
those fish that live near the bottom of the water have a low standard of 
respiration, a high degree of muscular irritabiHty, and less necessity for 
oxygen ; they sustain life long after they are taken out of the water, and 
their flesh remains good for several days : carp, tench, eels, the different 

sorts of skate, and all the flatfish may be quoted.* 

^Wi^h 

* An example of the enduring tenacity of life in the tench lately came under our 
own observation. In September last four tench were taken out of a mere, at Play- 
ford, in Su£Polk, in the morning, and were packed in dry straw. They arrived m 
London on the same evenmg, and two of them showing strong signs of h^, they 
were put into river water and soon came round. At halt-past ten an the following 
morning they were packed again> with the dead ones,, in d^ straw, sluiig to- the 
lamp-iron of a coach, and so carried to Sunbitrf, wlnmcel they were wheeled in a 

barrow 
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' yielding cartilage, the necessary divisions may be e£fected with great 
ease. The Chinese, who breed large quantities of the well-known Gold- 
fish, call them with a whistle to receive their food. Sir Joseph Banks 

' used to collect his fish by soimding a bell ; and Garew, the historian of 

' Cornwall, brought his Grey Mullets together to be fed by making a noise 
with two sticks. 

r * From the rigid nature of the scaly covering in the generality of fishes, 
it is probable they possess but little external sense of touch : but they are 
not wholly unprovided with organs which in the selection of their food are 
of essential service. The lips in many species are soft and pulpy ; the 
mouths of others are provided with barbules or cirri, largely supplied 
with nerves, which are doubtless to them delicate organs of touch, by 
which they obtain cognizance of the qualities of those substances with 
which they come in contact. The Gurnards may be said to be provided 
with elongated, flexible, and delicate fingers, to compensate for their bony 
lips. It is a rule, almost without an exception that I am aware of, that 
those fishes provided with barbules or cirri about the mouth obtain their 
food near the ground ; and these feelers^ as they are popularly called, 
appear also to be a valuable compensation to those species which, re- 
stricted by instinctive habits to feeding near the bottom of water that is 
often both turbid and deep, must experience more or less imperfect 
vision there from the deficiency of light. 

* The olfactory nerves in fishes are of very large size, and the extent of 
surface over which the filaments are disposed is very considerable. The 
nostrils are generally double on each side, but both openings lead to one 
common canal. Their sense of smell may be presumed to be acute, firom 
the selection they are known to make in their search after food, and the 
advantage said to be gained by the use of various scented oils with which 
some anglers impregnate their baits. A Pike in clear water has been 
seen to approach and afterwards turn away from a stale Gudgeon, when 
at the distance of a foot firom his nose, as if perfectly aware at that dis- 
tance of the real condition of the intended prey. Among the ground- 
feeders in fishes, the various species of Skate are remarkable for 
the extent of the surface over which the olfactory nerves are disposed, 
produced by numerous laminae radiating from a centre, which in appear- 
ance may be compared to the under surfiu^ of a mushroom, of which 
the trunk of the nerve is the stem. In the absence of feelers in the 
Skate, very considerable branches of the fifth pair, the nerve of touch, 
are distributed over the angular snout with which these fish turn over 
the sand in search of proper food. It will be recollected that the mouth 
in this family of fishes is tm the under surface. They are probably 
among the lowest of the groimd-feeders. 

* Whether fishes possess any high degree of taste is a subject not 
easily proved. Obliged unceasingly to open and close the jaws for the 
purpose of respiration, they cannot long retain food in the mouth when 
quite shut; the substance, if of small size, must be swallowed quickly, 
and without being much altered by anythhig like mastication. From 
the cartilaginous hardness of the tongue in many species, more or less 
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eorered with nctmred teeth, wUdi eanl in envevlyig fiipdii(i Aekk 
part of the mouthy the seme of taste may pervMle w mxA^ d^d 
and fleshy portions of the phaiynx** 

Before we close this part of the mahject, we mnit inrite tli 
reader** attention to the followii^ beiiiitilal pEOfisioD, oneil 
those numerous examples of oontrivaace and benendenoe vU 
everywhere await the zoological obaerver. In Mr. Yanrdl's d^ 
scription of the perch^ he brings before ns the following baKm 
of adaptation : — 

^There are two external openings to each noatril, snironndBd If 
several orifices, which allow the escape of a mucous peoetioa. Ha 
apertures are larger and more numerous about the heads of fiiheB gea* 
rally than over the other parts, the visoons aeeretion defending Iheib 
from the action of the water. The distribution of the nuiooos Ofiies 
over the head is one of those beautiful and advantageous proriyionrf 
nature which are so often to he observed and adjured. WlwdKiAt 
fish inhabits the stream or the lake, the current of the water in data 
instance, or progression through it in the other, carries tfaia d^aun( 
secretion backwards, and spreads it over the whole suxfiiGe of the bo^ 
In fishes with small scales, this defensive secretion ia in propoitia 
more abundant ; and in those species which have the bpdies ^ffli|irtA 
as the eels, the mucous orifices may be observed along the whole kngft 
of the lateral line.' — ^pp. 3, 4. 

Independent of the sexual attachment shown by many specia 
of fishes at the time of dejwsiting their spawn^ and the arofiyvi ex- 
hibited by some towards their ova and young — the sun-perch of 
America, our own river-bullhead or miller's-thumb, and the 
lump-sucker, will, among others, occur to observers as examples- 
fishes, it seems, are capable of a more refined liaiscm, Mr. 
Yarrell states, ex relatione Jesse, that a person who had kept two 
small fishes together in a ^lass vessel, gave one of them away; 
the other refused to eat, and showed evident symptoms of unhap- 
piness till his companion was restored to him. But^ alas ! there 
are selfish, hard-hearted examples among fishes as well as among 
men, and — the truth must be told — ^we know of one silver-fish 
whose fellow was snatched from its side by unrelenting death ; 
the survivor was left all alone in its crystal prison, and, with Mr. 
Jesse's anecdote before the eyes of its owner, the worst conse- 
quences were anticipated. Instead of pining, however, as in duty 
bound, this widowed creature showed more than usual alacrity 
after its loss, and gave token of comfort and peace of mind by 
Jbriving so fast as to attract special notice. 
■' The arrangement followed by Mr. Yarrell is that of Baron 

tvieCp and he commences with the Acanthopterygians, and the 
tf-Bercidw or perches. The first fish described is a very 
^ common. 
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* common^ but a very excellent one, — the Ui^xn of the Gb:eeks> 

■ the Perca of the Romans, the Pergesa of the modern Italians, 

the Perscke of the Prussians, and La Perche of the French. 

^^ ' More wholesome than a perch of the Rhine,' says the German 

^' proverb — and the ancient gastronomers knew him well. 

-,;' * Nee te delicias mensarum, Perca, silebo, 

Amnigenos inter pisces dignande marinis.' 

Who that has ever eaten perch at a small village, the name of 
which we forget, between the Hague and Amsterdam, — the two- 
■*" pounders in water-souchy and the larger ones plain boiled, with 
, that white piquante sauce, while the piles of white and dark bread 
J and butter, the albino reposing upon the negro, stand ready by, 
J flanked by a rich and sweetish red wine, served on a coarse but 
exquisitely clean cloth, — can withhold his praise of the fish and 
cookery? One word, gentle reader, on the subject of water- 
souchy : there are two ways of making it, — those who like it clear 
may not care to know that by sacrificing a good many fish, stewing 
them well with their parsley roots, &c. as usual, and then pulping 
them through a sieve, an excellent puree is produced, which 
makes a delicious accompaniment to the large and entire fish 
served therein. Above all, the perch should come from a good 
bright river, or transparent lake ; if from a pond, they should be 
kept in some rapidly running river till the clear stream has 
washed away all weedy flavour. When this precaution has not 
been taken the tureen is redolent of mud ; whereas, when the 
cover is lifted from a well-executed dish of water-souchy made 
from Thames Perch, — and there are few better, — 

* Eum in odorem coenat Jupiter.' 

Great is the demand for this fish, and great is its gullibility ; few 
fish bite more freely, and we have known instances where upwards 
of fifty dozen have been taken with rod and line in a very few 
days; great, also, is its fruitfulness, — 280,000 ova have been 
found in a perch of only half a pound weight. We need hardly 
put our readers on their guard against the opinion of some who 
consider the ruffe, or pope, (Perca cemua of Linnaeus, Acerina 
vulgaris of Cuvier and Valenciennes,) as a hybrid between the 
perch and the gudgeon, from its possessing the form of the one 
with the colour of the other — an opinion which has perhaps 
been strengthened by the French name (Perche goujonniere) 
of this pretty and well-flavoured species. The basse (Labra^x 
lupus, Cuv. et Val., Perca labrax, Linn.) has been retained with 
success in Mr. Arnold's fresh-water lake in Guernsey, and Dr. 
M'CuUoch has vouched for the superiority of flavour obtained 

2 A 2 by 
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more dense in structure, — in their language, more firm to the touchy — 
that they are of finer flavour, and will keep longer, than fish drawn firom 
shallow water. 

' The law referred to has its origin in the principles of organization ; 
and though it would be difficult for the anatomist to demonstrate those 
deviations in structure between the trout and the tench which give rise 
to these distinctions and their effects, it is only necessary to make the 
points of comparison wider to be assured of the first. Between a fish 
with a true bony skeleton, the highest in organization among fishes, and 
the lamprey, the lowest, the differences are most obvious. If we for a 
moment consider the lamprey, which is the lowest in organization of the 
vertebrated animals, with only a rudimentary vertebral column, as the 
supposed centre of zoological structure, and look from thence up and 
down the scale of organization, we at the extreme on one side arrive at 
man, to whom division of his substance would be destruction ; but, on 
the other, we come to the polype, the division of which gives rise to new 
animals, each possessing attributes, not only equal to each other, but 
equal also to the animal of which they previously formed but a small 
part.' — vol. i. pp. 22, 23. 

The red mullets — the glory and opprobrium of the Roman 
prodigals — ^next claim our attention. There are two species^ the 
striped and the true red ; and we agree with Mr. Yarrell that the 
fish whose colours varying under the hand of death, in the crystal 
vase, shot transiently along, to please the eye of the epicures as 
they reposed on. their triclinia, was the latter — the Mullus barba- 
tus of Linnaeus. The striped species is more common in the 
Mediterranean, and grows to a larger size; but the true red 
mullet, that obtained its name from the scarlet mullus with 
which the consul was sandalled, was, in all probability, the object 
of Roman luxury. These (soldiers we used to call them) we 
have seen bought on our western coast for sixpence each, and 
even a less sum, and the large ones (they rejoiced in the name of 
Serjeants) for eightpence, at a time when it was considered that 
these delicate fish would not bear carriage ; indeed so cheap were 
they that it was no uncommon thing to see some ^ mute inglo- 
rious ' Quin taking the liver out of his mullet to apply it as sauce 
to his John Dory, leaving the flesh to more vulgar palates ; but 
^ the world knows nothing of its greatest men.' What would the 
Romans have said to that ? Pliny records that one gentleman, 
with a singularly appropriate name — Asinius Celer — gave eight 
thousand nummi (between 64l. and 65l. sterling) for one 
mullus ! 

Everybody must have been struck with the appearance of the 
long feelers articulated to the under jaw in these elegant fishes; 
but Mr. Yarrell, with his usual quickness, aided by his dissecting 
knife, thus shows their adaptation to the wants of the animal. 

' These 
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rope on the extreme left that runs through the block is called the trawl- 
warp, and is the only connexion between the boat and the net when the 
net is overboard. The ropes passing obliquely from the block to the 
two sides, are called the bridle, and serve effectually to keep the open 
mouth of the net square to the front, when the net is drawn along over 
the ground by the boat. The trawl-beam is four inches diameter, and 
is supported at the height of twenty or twenty-four inches above the 
ground by a heavy frame of iron of a particular form at each end of the 
beam, called the trawl-heads, which assist by their weight to sink the 
iiet and keep it on the ground. The upper edge of the netting is at- 
tached along the whole length of the beam ; the lower edge is fastened 
along a heavy rope called the ground-rope, and follows considerably be- 
hind the advanced straight line of the beam, and forms the portion of 
the circle seen through the upper surface of the net in the representation. 
This sort of net is only adapted for taking those fish that live upon or 
very near the bottom. When drawn along, the first part of the net that 
touches the fish is the ground-rope, from the contact of which the fish 
darts upward ; but that part of the net hanging from the beam is not 
only over, but also in advance of him, while the onward draft of the net 
by the progress of the boat brings the fish against the closed end of the 
tail, and if he then shoots forward towards the mouth of the net, he is 
stopped and entangled in pockets that only open backwards. As the 
fish in the tideway lie with their heads against the stream, the fishermen 
trawl with the tide ; that is, draw the net down the stream, carrying 
only so much sail on their boat as will give the net the proper draft along 
the groimd — generally at the rate of two and a half or three miles an 
hour. When it is desirable to- examine the contents of the net, the 
beam is hauled up to the side of the vessel by the trawl-warp, the tail of 
the net is handed in, untied, and the contents shaken out. The produce, 
depending somewhat on the nature of the ground, generally consists of 
red mullet, different species of gurnards, flat fish, and skate, with abund- 
ance of astericB^ Crustacea^ and echini. The saleable fish being selected, 
the tail of the netting is re-tied, and the net again lowered to the ground ; 
and while the vessel continues its course, the refuse of one haul of the 
net is swept overboard to make room for the produce of the next. On 
some parts of the Dorsetshire and Devonshire coast, the trawling-boats 
and their apparatus are much larger than those here described ; the for- 
mer being cutter-rigged vessels of seventy or eighty tons burden, and 
their nets of thirty-six feet beam. Such vessels are constantly employed 
trawling in West Bay, and the Brixham and Torbay ground ; even as 
near London as Barking Creek, boats and nets of this size are common ; 
but the fishing- grounds for these vessels and their crews are in various 
parts of the North Sea, where a large and stout boat is absolutely neces-' 
sary. The principal trawling off the Sussex and Hampshire coast is in 
the Channel, from twelve to thirty miles from the shore, and the meh 
are seldom absent more than one night at a time. 

* Where the water is deep, this mode of fishing is successfully 
practised either in the day or night; but if the water is shallow 

and 
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mrf, n% Ite observes, was deceived In gnpposing it 
'rii to the Mediterranean, and in thirdiing 
I isionally wandered into the ocean : on the 
ii III I II ipede were perfectly justified in consider- 
.i ilie Northern Seas, OS well OS of the Me- 
|iiiL't of the book is the following interesting 
' Jishes : — 

'■ I'tii arc not less varied than their i>osition, and 

Tlie most common fomi ib that of an elongated 

. I I iirved. When these conical teeth arc small and 

-■><■ I :i!iiparcil to the points of the cards used for carding 

; flTid they are sometinies bo slender, yet so dense from 

■, Bs to resemhle the pile of velvet or plush ; and often, 

is^e, their presence is more readily ascertained 

n by the eye. Some fishes have in the front of the jawa 

t cutting edge, like a tnie incisor : olliers have them 

; they are then most frequently planted in rows, and 

r crush the various sulMtanccB with which they are 

if fishes nrc simple, each originating in its own simple 
th« form of the tooth, it is produced by sxic- 
11 the maiiimalia ; but the growth is not directed down- 
lot: there is no alveolar cavity; the tooth consists only 
^ch is usually called the crown, and it seems rather to be 
" e surface iif the bone than of the interior. 
I of the teeth in fishes seems to take place at uncertain 
illy with some reference to the accidental wants of the 
', I 111 iiL'H tijnili poiiietimes grows beneath, sometimes at the side, 
iithinJ or before the old teeth, which arc loosened at their attachment, 
1 worn down, and thus thrown off. 

■ Fishes may have teeth attached to all the bones that assist in forming 

!■ cavity of the month and pharynx ; to the intermajiillBry, maxillary 

A palatine bones, the vomer, tlie tongue, the hrancbial arches aiipport- 

<;; ine gills, and the pharyngeal bones : there are genera, the species of 

.. Iiich have teeth attached to all these various bones : sometimes these 

.ccth are uniform in shape, at others differing. One or more of these 

'"lafx are sometimes without teeth of any sort ; and there arc Rshes that 

have no teeth whatever on any of them.' — vol. i. pp. 99, 100. 

We must not dwell longer on this family, nor on the Sqtiammi- 
jiennes, but before we quit it we will f[ivc Mr. Yarrell's receipt for 
dressing a rather despised fish, the sea bream (Pagelhis centra- 
donttu, Cuv. cl Val.), which Mr. Couch has known to be sold as 
low as half a crown per cwt. 

' When at the sea-coast,' says Mr. Yarrell, ' on fishing excursions, it 
has been one of my customs to eat of the various fishes I could either 
catch or purchase, that are not in general use for the table. With the 
example of Izutc Walton before me, I will venture to suggest a mode of 

preparing 
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is wound in by the imen at the capstan. The whole of the net in, and 
the fish secured, the vessel runs back into harbour with her fish ; or, de- 
positing them on board some other boat in company, that carries for the 
party to the nearest market, the fishing-vessel remains at sea for the next 
night's operation.' — vol. i. p. 126, 127. 

The highest price, according to Mr. Yarrell, ever knoWn at 
Billingsgate, was in May 1807, when the first Brighton boat-load 
of mackerel was sold there for forty guineas per hundred: the 
next arrival produced only thirteen guineas for the same number. 
In 1808, this fish was so plentiful at Dover, that they were sold 
sixty for a shilling. In 1831, the catch was beyond all precedent. 
The value of sixteen boats from LowestofFe, on the SOth June, 
amounted to 52521. ; and it is supposed that there was no less an 
amount than 14,O0OZ. altogether realized by the owners and men 
concerned in the fishery off the Suffolk coast on that^one day 
(p. 125). The habits of this prolific species must be interesting 
to every one, and in the following sununary will be found some 
excellent remarks upon its supposed migrations, and upon those 
of fishes in general. 

' The Mackerel was supposed by Anderson, Duhamel, and others, to 
be a fish of passage; performing, like some birds, certain periodical 
migrations, and making long voyages from north to south at one season 
of the year, and the reverse at another. It does not appear to have been 
sufficiently considered, that, inhabiting a medium which varied but little 
either in its temperature or productions locally, fishes are removed 
beyond the influence of the two principal causes which make a tem- 
porary change of situation necessary. Independently of the difficulty of 
tracing the course pursued through so vast an expanse of water, the 
order of the appearance of the fish at different places on the shores of 
the temperate and southern parts of Europe is the reverse of that which, 
according to their theory, ought to have happened. It is known that 
this fish is now taken, even on some parts of our own coast, in every 
month of the year. It is probable that the Mackerel inhabits almost 
the whole of the European seas ; and the law of nature, which obliges 
them and many others to visit the shallower water of the shores at a 
particular season, appears to be one of those wise and bountifiil provi- 
sions of the Creator, by which not only is the species perpetuated with 
the greatest certainty, but a large portion of the parent animals are thus 
brought within the reach of man ; who, but for the action of this law, 
would be deprived of many of those species most valuable to him as food. 
For the Mackerel dispersed over the immense surface of the deep, no 
effective fishery could be carried on ; but, approaching the shore as they 
do from all directions, and roving along the coast collected in immense 
shoals, millions are caught, which yet form but a very small portioii 
compared with the myriads that escape.' 

With this account before the eyes of the public, we cannot but 

express 
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idge in the highest perfection, and remarking that the place was 

mote from the coast to obtain sea-water for dressing the dorees 

ipated, he ordered a cask of sea-water to be tied behind his car- 

. Unfortunately, the weather had been stormy, and no fish of note 

I be procured. Every apology was made by the host, who assured 

that an excellent dinner was provided, which, he had no doubt, 

ud be to his taste, but no fish. The disappointment, however, was 

5;Teat to be borne with patience. After having made a water-cart of 

carriage, and the appetite having been set for John Dory boiled in 

"Water, no excuse, no ai>ology would satisfy Quin ; and he declared 

<l^0ald not eat in his house, but, like a ship in distress, threw his 

Mr-cask overboard, and pursued his journey not a little sulky, till 

JH fortunate stroke of wit, or some palatable viand roused him to good 

iSBOur. 

•!.ThiB western tour of Quin's did not appear to have given him much 

liftii&ction, as may readily be imagined by his reply to a friend on his 

itara to Bath. Being asked if he did not think Devonshire a sweet 

Otinty? — ^*' Sir," said Quin, " I found nothing sweet in Devonshire — 

tat the vinegar." ' — pp. 164 — 166. 

The rare and beautiful opah or king-fish,* looking, as an ob- 
fterver remarked, like one of Neptune's lords dressed for a court- 
dajj whose gorgeous hues defy imitation, — for what pencil, even 
*f it could come up to the scarlet irides, the bright vermilion fins, 
' and the round yellowish-white lunar spots, could convey the rich 
B^een^ reflecting purple and gold in different lights, passing into 
■ golden green below ? — ^this beauty closes the list of Scomberidfs ; 
nor do we find anything requiring particular notice, (though every 
page will repay the attention of the zoologist,) till we come to 
the Mugilidw (grey mullets, &c.), which must not be confounded 
with the surmullets (Mullid<£) mentioned above. Mr. Yarrell 
has clearly made out that we have three species f on our coasts, 
and he is confirmed by Cuvier and Valenciennes on this point, 
though^ till his time, but one species had been recognised. The 
common grey mullet (Mugil Capito) — one of the six good things, 
by the way, for which the county of Sussex is proverbial J — and 
which will rise freely at a trout or salmon-fly, is the fish of whose 
sagacity when surrounded by the net, or otherwise enclosed, so 
many stories are told. There is a most interesting account of its 
habits at p. 202. The relation of the well-directed but vain 
effi)rts at escape — evidently the result of observation, ay, and re- 
flection — made by the one unfortunate left alone in the deadly 
net^ after his companions had regained their liberty, is quite 

* Lampris guttahu, Retz. Zeus Luna, Gmel. 
f Mugil Capito, Cuv. Mugil Chelu, Cuv. Mugil curttis, Yarrell. 
j: These six good things are a Chichester lobster, a Selsey cockle^ an Arundel 
muUe^ a Pulborough e«l, an Amberley trout, and a Rye herring. 

affecting. 
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family is dear to those worthy brethren of the Walton and Cotton 
club whose motto is ^ Give me a punt,' and who may be seen with 
other kindred spirits, all the summer and autumn, dotting the silver 
Thames, at intervals, from Chertsey to Twickenham, intent q^ 
their floats and the length of their swim. The general reader 
will thank us for bringing before him the following observations 
showing the great change of temperature which may be borne by 
fishes ; and they are well worthy the attention of the philoso- 
pher. 

' It is well known that in manufacturing districts, where there is jm 
inadequate supply of cold water for the condensation of the steam em- 
ployed in the engines, recourse is had to what are called engine-dams 
or ponds, into which the water from the steam-engine is thrown for the 
purpose of being cooled : in these dams, the average temperature of 
which is about eighty degrees, it is common to keep gold-fish ; and i(; 
is a notorious fact, that they multiply in these situations much more 
rapidly than in ponds of lower temperature, exposed to the variations 
of the climate. Three pair of this species were put into one of these 
dams, where they increased so rapidly, that at the end of three years 
their progeny, which were accidentally poisoned by verdigris mixed with 
the refiise tallow from the engine, were taken out by wheelbarrows-fiill. 
Gold-fish are by no means useless inhabitants of these dams : they con- 
sume the refiise grease which would otherwise impede the cooling of the 
water by accumulating on its surface. 

* Desfontaines found a Sparus of Lac(^p^de, the Chromis of Cuvier, 
in the hot waters of Cafsa in Barbary, in which Reaumur's thermometer 
rose to thirty degrees, equal to eighty-six of Fahrenheit; and in the 
same springs Shaw saw small fishes of the mullet and perch kind. 
Saussure, speaking of the hot springs of Aise, in Savoy, says, — ^** I haye 
frequently examined the temperature of these waters at different seasons, 
and have always found it about 113° Fahr. Notwithstanding the heat of 
these waters, living animals are found in the basins which receive them. 
I saw in them eels, rotifera, and infiisoria, in 1190." *' At Feriana, the 
ancient Thala," says Bruce, " are baths of warm water without the town ; 
in these were a number of fish, about four inches in length, not imlike 
gudgeons. Upon trying the heat by the thermometer, I remember to 
have been much surprised that they could have existed, or even not 
been boiled, by continuing so long in the heat of this medium." ' — 
vol. i. p. 318. 

And here will be found an interesting experiment, made by 
Mr. Yarrell, showing that the sudden removal of the back-fin in 
roach and dace was attended with no apparent inconvenience to 
the fish. He was led to this by observing that, among two dozen 
gold-fish, some had a great superfluity of back-fin, others very 
little, and one none at all. Yet this last preserved the upright 
position with the same ease as the rest. 

Those 
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double the price of a house-lamb in February, and a pickerel, or gmall 
pike, for more than a fet capon.' — ^p. 384. 

Camden long ago said, ' Horsey pike none like ' — and, notwith- 
standing the estimation in which its flesh has been generally held, 
we know some persons, and those of good taste too in other re- 
spects, who object to it, because they have heard that, by way of 
variety the helliLO occasionally solaces himself with a water-rat. 
We wish they could taste a Medway pike after feeding on smelts ; 
nor should we fear the effect of any well-fed river -pike, presented 
au bleu by a first-rate artist. The size to which these tyrants of 
the river and lake grow is enormous ; the skeleton of the cele- 
brated fish taken at Heilbrun, in 1497, nineteen feet in length, 
was long preserved at Manheim. 

Leaving the Sly-silurus, or sheat fish, the only British species of 
SiluridcB known, we come to the Salmonida* (salmon, trout, &c.). 
The very name raises visions of the spring and awakens all the 
angler in our soul : 

' Full many a glorious morning have we seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy ;' — 

and though we have never felt the rush of a salmon, making all 
bend again from stock to top, we have dealt with many a goodly 
fish in our time. Who can forget the spot where he killed his 
first trout ? We well remember where we made prize of ours, — 

' A hidden brook. 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the quiet woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.' 

We could hardly believe our eyes when we saw it glittering on 
the greensward. Since then, we have floated far down on the 
stream of life, and have taken many fish in many waters : but 
even now, when, with the fisherman as our Palinurus, we are 
gliding like a shadow down the majestic Thames — 

* Bankt with imbrodered meads, of sundry sutes of flowres, 
His brest adorned with swans, oft washt with silver showres,' 

and listening to the £^v -^Mpiayt.QL of his sighing sedges, our heart 
vntravelled JpoTidly turns to that rivulet. 

We consider that our author has been particularly successful 
in unravelling the difficulties which have long beset the history of 
this family. The species, and the individuals of many of the spe- 
cies, at different periods of growth, go by so many different names, 
in so many different places, that the utmost confusion has pre- 
vailed. The parr or samlet, for example, has frequently ^ been 

VOL. LVIll. NO. CXVI. 2 B 'vDSNSJVfti^ 
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U fill a TOlume. Rods, nets, spears, Aog%, men, are all in 
nntii>n against this noble fish. The scenes in Red -gauntlet 
^J Guy Maiiaering appear before us, together with those falls at 
g ^^iiiuroc where the Frasers of Lovat used to treat their guests 
«' liit ' A volujitirily cooked salmon.' Tbp vohtion we doubt ; but 
v<, itiat as it may, ' a kettle was placed upon the flat rock on the 
i-iitlh side of the fall, close by the edge of the water, and kept 
'ill and boiling. There is a considerable extent of the rock 
.Tliere tents were erected, and the whole was under the canopy of 
"'I'rshadowing' trees. There the company are said to have waited 
Jiilil a salmon fell into the kettle, and was boiled in their pre- 
k«*-'ncc.' As to the cookery, he may be very good a« bleu, a la 
p ^^netmise, or in salad — but it is ' painting the lily.' The simple 
^•ntwle recommended by Sir Humphry Davy is excellent: but he 
I" '•■■-■■' not seem to have eaten salmon at Killarncy, broiled in slices 
k, on skewers of arbutus wood over a fire of the same, while the 
.' potato beneath is allowed to absorb the exuberances which the 
lire extracts. There is another delicious sabnonian which we 
must notice for the sake of a fact which should be known, as it 
uiay be the means of multiplying it greatly. ' Colonel Meynell 
lit Yarm, m Yorkshire, kept smelts for four years in a fresh-water 
pond, having no communication with the sea : they continued to 
thrive, and propagated abundantly. They were not affected by 
freezing, as the whole pond, which covered about three acres, was 
so &ozen over as to admit of skating. When the pond was drawn, 
the fishermen of the Tecs considered that they had never seen a 
finer set of smelts. There was no loss of flavour or quality. 
This is worth attending to. 

The ClupeidtE (herring family) next demand our attention, for 
they are the support of thousands who watch »vith anxiety their 
C^iricious visits and departures — for which numerous reasons, very 
properly exploded by Mr. Yarrell, (who records eight species of 
the family,) have been given. We can only afford a glance at the 
excellent herring (Clupea Harengus), and the delicate white-bait 
(Clupea alha). The latter was first distinguished as a species, 
and a full-grown one too, by our author ; and to tiiin Lord Mayors 
and Aldermen are indebted for relief from the awful responsibility 
of convicting white-bait fishers, on the authority of Dr. Fleming 
and others, in the morning, and feasting on the ' pisciculos 
minutos' in the evening. But even if the white-bait had been the 
young of the shad — that is to say, of the Thames shad, the twaitc 
(Ahsafinta) — for he of the Severn, the allice (Alosa communis), 
aSbrds a very superior morsel — no great harm would have bei'ii 
done ; for not even that Tbraso of cooks, the Coquus gloriosns in 
AtheoEeus— no, nor Trimalcion himself, could have made anything 
£b2 of 
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xees of elevation in the air, so are fishes destined to reside in different 

ituations in the water : the flat-fishes and the various species of skate 

Te, by their depressed form of body, admirably adapted to inhabit the 

<Dwest position, and where they occupy the least space among their 

indred fishes. Preferring sandy or muddy shores, and unprovided with 

^"wimming-bladders, their place is close to the ground, where, hiding their 

Ti^odies horizontally in the loose soil at the bottom, with the head only 

slightly elevated, an eye on the under side of the head would be useless ; 

ut both eyes placed on the upper surface affords them an extensive range 

f view in those various directions in which they may either endeavour 

't^o find suitable food, or avoid dangerous enemies. Light, one great 

clause of colour, strikes on the upper surface only ; the under surface, 

like that of most other fishes, remains perfectly colourless. Having 

Xittle or no means of defence, had their colour been placed only above 

"the lateral line on each side, in whatever position they moved, their 

piebald appearance would have rendered them conspicuous objects to all 

their enemies. When near the ground, they swim slowly, maintaining 

their horizontal position ; and the smaller pectoral and ventral fins / on 

the under side are advantageous where there is so much less room for 

their action, than with the larger fins that are above. When suddenly 

disturbed, they sometimes make a rapid shoot, changing their position 

from horizontal to vertical : if the observer happens to be opposite the 

white side, they may be seen to pass with the rapidity and flash of a 

meteor ; but they soon sink down, resuming their previous motionless, 

horizontal position, and are then distinguished with difficulty, owing to 

their great similarity in colour to the surface on which they rest.' — vol. 

i. pp. 209-211. 

We have sixteen species, of which the turbot (Rhombus maxi- 
mus, Cuv.), the bannockfleuk of the north, is facile princeps. 
Though numbers are taken on our own coasts, our neighbours the 
Dutch are said to have drawn no less a sudol than 80,0O0Z. a year 
from us for their supply of this fish alone — while the Danes were 
receiving from 12,000i. to 15,000Z. per annum, in return for the 
million of lobsters from the rocky shores of Norway, as their 
accompaniments.* And yet we have them at home equally good 
and plentiful. In 1730, a turbot was caught at Cawsand, near 
Plymouth, weighing seventy pounds — a fish that might have raised 
the ghost of Domitian. Unlike the herd of Epicures, by the way, 
Quin gave the preference to the flesh of the dark side. 

Of the CyclopteridfJB (lump-fislies) Mr. Yarrell gives five spe- 
cies ; of the EcheneidtB (remoras) one, and this brings us to the 
Mur amides (eels, &c.), the first family of the Apodal Malacop- 
terygians. Zoologists are indebted to Mr. Yarrell for an elucicfa- 
tion of the long agitated question as to the reproduction of these 

* The fullowing is given by Mr. Yarrell as a recent twelvemonth's summary from 
Billingsgate— turbots, 87,958 ; lobsters, 1,904,000. 

anixailS) 
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end of October or the begmning of November, is said to become liiing' 
fry within three weeks : the ova of eels, the produce of which is very 
small, do not probably require a longer period. Both the parent eeU 
and the fry occupying the brackish water appear to have the power of 
going either to the salt water , or to the fresh without inconvenience, 
from the previous preparation which the respiratory organs have under- 
gone, and many of both are found in pure sea water : the great bulk of 
the young, however, certainly ascend the stream of the river, and their 
annual appearance in certain places is looked for with some interest. 
The passage of young eels up the Thames at Kingston in the vear 
1832 commenced on the 30th of April, and lasted till the 4th of May; 
but I believe I am correct in stating that few young eels were observed 
to pass up the Thames either in the year 1834 or 1835. Some notion 
may be formed of the quacntity of young eels, each about three inches 
long, that pass up the Thames in the spring, and in other rivers the ber 
ginning of sunmier, from the circumstance that it was calculated by two 
observers of the progress of the young eels at Eangston in 1832, that 
from sixteen to eighteen hundred passed a given point in the space of 
one minute of time. This passage of yoimg eels is called eel-fare on 
the banks of the Thames, — the Saxon word signifying to go, to pass, to 
travel ; and I have very little doubt that the term Elver j in common 
use on the banks of the Severn for a young eel, is a modification or cor- 
ruption ^i eel-fare? — pp. 291, 292. 

Some persons have doubted Mr. Yarrell's detection of ova in 
the eel : we are not of those who participated in those doubts^ 
for we well know his acuteness and!^ accuracy as a zoological ob- 
server. To those, however, who are hard of belief, we would 
point out the last letter that Sir Humphry Davy wrote to his 
valued friend Mr. Thomas Poole, dated Rome, February 6, 
1829:— 

* I have no doubt that Mr. Baker is right about the distinction be- 
tween the conger and the common eel. I am very anxious to hear what 
he thinks about their generation. Pray get from him a distinct opinion 
on this subject. I am at this moment getting the eeh in the market 
here dissected, and have foimd ova in plenty : this is a favourite subject 
with me, and you can give me no news so interesting.' 

The eel's tail is an organ of prehension and touch. The fish 
holds on by it in rapid waters while waiting for any food that the 
stream may bring down. In escaping from a tub over the upright 
side, eels go tail first, and can get out whenever they can put the 
end of it over. Dr. Marshall Hall's discovery of the pulsating 
sac in this organ is adverted to at p. 296. The pulsation observed 
in this sac is entirely independent of the action or influence of 
the heart ; the number of beats is more than double in the same 
period of time — and they coi^tinue after the heart has been re- 
moved. There are three, if not four, species of fresh-water eels ; 

three. 
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tbree. viz.. the Aarp-wued, tbe broad-noted, and the sniijr. are 
gliren b; Hr. Yarreil. Tbe mtirana of the andeats is figured 
from a drawinc bv ^fr. Coodi ai one caught by a {isbennan at 
PoIpeiTO, on the 8lh Ortober, 1834. 

Passing by tbe AngniUidtp (sanci-*els. &c.). which, by the way, 
we suspect to be a misprint, lor we da not allow that the sand- 
eels are of a different family from the MurtmidtB, we come to the 
Lophobranekian^ and the Symptalhida- (pipe fishes), well illus- 
trated bt our author, who srives sis species, and among them the 
interesting Hippocampus bretirosfris. vulgarly knun-n as the sea- 
horse- In this family Mr. Yarrell makes out two genera of mar- 
supial fishes, one of them with a prehen^le tail, a sort of marine 
opossum, the Hippocampus aforesaid ; and we expect that all 
systematic writers who uisist on axialt^ous groups will be very 
complimentary to him on the occasion. We have, among the mam- 
miferous quadrupeds, the Marswpialia ; the Opossum shrimpt 
(Mjfsis) carry on the analog}- among the crustaceans ; the group 
occurs in the Sifngimthida among fishes- but where is it to be 
found among the binis ? 

We must not tarry for the Plcclot/nathians — though the uncouth 
forms of the Gymnodontidte (sun fishes) are a considerable temp- 
tation — nor for the Balistidec — except to record the European 
file-fish (Bnltstes cupriJicvx), taken off the Susses coast in August, 
1827, and obtained by Mr. Children, of the British Museum, 
who matle it known in his iinniversary address to the Zoological 
Club of the Linnean Society on the 29th November of the same 
year — and to notice another beautiful example of animEd me- 
chanism. 

' The first Bud strongeat spine of the back m this fish is studded up 
the front with numerous small projections, which under the microscope 
have thii uppearance of so many points of enamel or pearl arising from 
the surface of the bone, giving a rough dcuticulated appearance, and 
hence the name of file-fish. The second Bmallcr spine has at the 
anterior part of the base a projection which, when the spines are ele- 
vated, locks into a corresponding depression in the posterior part of the 
base of the first spine, and fixes it like part of the work in a gun-lock; 
and from this similarity this fish on tbe Italian sliorca of the Mediter- 
ranean is called Pesce halestra. The longest spine cannot be forced 
down till the shorter spine has been first depressed.' — p. 358. 

We now arrive at the CkondTopterygians, the first family of 
which are the Royal Sturgeons (Siwri ■''■■"■ 
species, the common sturgeon (j' 
refrain from giving an anecdote U 
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as a pendant to some of the caprices of the Roman profligates. 
^ He frequently had his favourite sterlet-soup, at seasons when 
that fish is so enormously dear, that this soup alone, which might 
be considered only as the overture to his dinner, stood him in 
three hundred rubles. Being at Yassy, .the prince had pro- 
mised some of the women that went about with him everywhere, 
and formed his court, a soup of this kind ; — or perhaps, in one of 
those whims which were so common with him, he had a mind to it 
himself; but as the capital maker of it was at St. Petersburg, he 
despatched a Major to travel post, with orders to have a large 
tureen of it made, which he did accordingly, and brought it with 
him well luted. Now let the reader judge of the expense this 
fancy put him to : the cook, as we may imagine, made a greater 
quantity of it than was wanted for the prince, and ate the re- 
mainder with his friends ; nay, we may be very sure that he ate 
it better than the prince, to whom it must have come somewhat 
less fresh, after having travelled 2000 versts.' * 

Next come the Chimcmdoi, of which there is but one species — 
and then the SqualidcB. Some of our readers will be startled at 
learning that we have no less than fourteen sharks and dog-fishes 
on our coasts, ^ the ravening salt-sea shark' (Carcharias vulgaris), 
the terror of mariners in most of the warm countries, being one. 
Of the RaiidtB (rays, skates, &c.) we have as many as eleven 
species, most of which we put to better purposes than our 
forefathers, who manufactured dragons and cockatrices out of 
them. 

The Petromyzidai (lampreys) conclude the book, and of these 
the great lamprey (Petromyzon marinus) deserves notice. He 
who has tasted a well-stewed Gloucester lamprey — our Worcester 
friends must pardon us — a Gloucester lamprey — will almost 
excuse the royal excess. This delicious preparation is com- 
paratively neglected in London, and yet it is a fish of the Thames, 
whence we have seen it taken — nay, not very long ago, a fine one 
was sacrilegiously kicked about a village on its banks as nothing 
worth. Mr. Groves should look to this. 

Let us hope for pardon if we terminate our article with a very 
serious reflection. This book ought to be largely circulated, not 
only on account of its scientific merits — though these, as we have 
in part shown, are great and signal — but because it is popularly 
ifmtUai throughout, and therefore likely to excite general atten- 
^ Hofi tp ItlHibject which ought to be held as one of primary im- 
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Art. hi. — Die Romische Pdpste, ihre Kirche und ikre Stoat im 

sechszehnten wnd siebefixehrden Jahrhundert Von Leopold 

Ranke. Bande 2 und 3. Berlin, 1836. 
(!7%e Popes of Rome, their Church and State, during the sixteenth 

and seventeenth centuries, Bj Leopold Ranke. 2nd and 3rd 

Volumes.) 

T17E redeem the pledge given in a former Number (No. CX.) 
^^ by introducing as early as possible to our readers' notice, 
the two concluding Tolumes of Professor Ranke's history of the 
Popes. The work proceeds to its close with the same calm im- 
partiality in its judgments ; the original documents are as copious, 
and, in some respects, as curious ; the style maintains its ease and 
vivid perspicuity. The Popes, indeed, of this later period, are 
men of less marked and commanding character than the Pauls 
and the Sixtus V. of the former century. They are decent and 
dignified, sometimes learned, ecclesiastics — ^but they have ceased 
to sway the destinies of Europe by the force erf their individual 
character. Though their religion, particularly during the first half 
of the seventeenth centuiy, advances in the re-conquest of the 
world with unexpected and, as far as the popular histories in our 
own language extend, unmarked success : it is not the masterly 
combination of measures, the subtle policy, or the burning zeal 
which emanate from the head of Roman Catholic Christianity ; it 
is the extraordinary activity of the allies which spring up on all 
i^des ; the adventurous spirit, the profound sa^city, and the in- 
flexible perseverance of the regular Clergy, chiefly the Jesuits' ; 
the self-developed, and self-governed energy of the religion itself, 
rather than an impulse communicated from the centre of govern- 
ment — which commands and achieves that success. The efiective 
leader in this great war of reprisal and reconquest against 
Protestant Europe, is not so much the Pope, as the head of 
the Jesuit order. 

As temporal princes, the Popes gradually retired within the 
narrow sphere of their own dominions ; they no longer, excepting 
in one or two fortunate acquisitions, sought to aggrandize them- 
selves at the expense of their neighbours ; they ceased to disturb- 
the peace of Italy, much less of Europe, by schemes of personal 
ambition ; they were sufficiently occupied by the increasing finan- 
cial embarrassments of their own home territory — in maturing 
that progressive system of disproportioned taxation and misma- 
nagement, which has reduced the rich and fertile Campagna to a 
wilderness or a morass. Even their nepotism was content with 
a humbler flight : it was now enough that a large estate and a 
spLoodid palace in Rome perpetuated the family name of each 
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';y'where full of confasion : so that nothing remains to the pontiff in 
ovind and secure state, except Spain and Italy, with a few islands, and 
parts ofDalmatia and Greece possessed by your serene highnesses.' 
CLnkcy vol. ii. p. 18. 

lis was not the language of alarm and despondency — ^it was 
^ grave report of a sagacious Venetian to the signory. The de- 
Is amply bear out the general statement of the Venetiian. It is 
necessary to speak of England^ Scotland^ or the Scandinavian 
L^doms^ which had burst the yoke for ever. On the shores of 
£altic^ Prussia took the lead in an extensive secularization of 
church property. The condition of the subjection of Liefland 
?oland was the free use of the confession of Augsburg. In the 
cities in Polish Prussia the Lutheran rites were established 
^y express charters ; the smaller cities were secured against the 
-xxcroachments of the powerful bishops. In Poland the greater 
t>o.xt of the nobility had embraced Protestant opinions. During 
t*!:!© reign of Sigismond Augustus^ himself a Romanist^ but who 
^ ooked with indifference on the progress of Protestantism among 
kxis subjects^ the Protestants gained possession of some of the 
dscopal sees^ and thus obtained a majority in the senate. In 
ungary^ Ferdinand I. in vain endeavoured to force the diet into 
X'esolutions hostile to Protestantism. ' In the year 1554, a Lu- 
"tlieran was chosen palatine of the kingdom. Transylvania severed 
>.tself entirely from the see of Rome ; the property of the church was 
confiscated by a formal decree of the states in 1556 ; the crown 
seized the larger part of the tithes.' But it was in Germany that 
Protestantism had advanced most remarkably beyond the limits 
"which now separate the rival religions. The existing Protestant 
states are but a remnant of the dominion which the Reforma- 
tion had once wrung from its adversary. The great prelates 
in Franconia had in vain opposed its progress. In Wurtzberg 
and Bamberg by far the greater part of the nobles and the 
officers of state, even those in the service of the bishops, at 
least the majority of the magistrates and burghers of the cities, 
and the mass of the country people, had gone over to Protestant- 
ism ; in the district of Bamberg there was a Lutheran preacher in 
almost every parish. In Bavaria, the greater part of the nobility 
professed the Protestant doctrines ; the cities manifested the same 
inclination ; the duke was obliged, at a diet in 1556, to submit to 
conditions, of which it was the evident tendency to establish the 
confession of Augsburg ; nay, the duke himself was not so decidedly 
averse to the change, as to refuse sometimes to attend a Protestant 
preacher. In Austria the revolution had gone still further : — the 
nobility went to study in Wittenberg ; the colleges of the country- 
were filled with Protestants — ' it was calculated that not more 
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bishops — ihey only guarded against the mitres becoming hereditary 
in certain families. 

' A prince of the House of Brandenburg obtained the archiepiacopal 
see of Magdeburg, a Lunenburg that of Bremen, a Brunswick that of 
Halberstadt. The bishoprics of Lubeck, Verden, Minden, and the 
abbey of Quedlinberg came into the possession of the Protestants.* 

The education was almost entirely in their hands. Foundations 
made expressly for the propagation of the Romish faith were in 
a few years crowded by Lutherans. The church had no longer 
any attraction for ambitious youth. In Vienna for twenty years 
no student of the university entered into the priesthood. Im- 

¥>rtant spiritual offices remained vacant for want of candidates, 
he youth of Germany from its earliest childhood imbibed hatred 
of the papal system. In France Protestantism had found its way 
into every province. 

* Not merely the laity,' writes a Venetian ambassador, * have embraced 
the new doctrines, but what is most remarkable, the spiritual order, not 
only priests, monks, nuns, (there are few cloisters imdisturbed,) but 
even bishops and many of the most eminent prelates. Your highness — 
[he writes to the doge] — maybe assured that, except the common people, 
who still attend the church with much zeal, all the rest have fallen away 
from it, particularly the nobles, the young men under forty years almost 
without exception. Though many of these still go to mass, it is to keep 
up appearances and out of timidity ; when they are unobserved they 
avoid die mass and the chiurch.' 

In the Netherlands, the execution of 30,000 Protestants pro- 
duced, apparently, no eflFect on the inflexible people. 

What, then, were the powers at the command of the papacy to 
arrest this growing defection, and to turn back the revolted mind 
of Europe to her allegiance ? Spain and Italy were comparatively 
faithful to her dominion. The more powerful sovereigns, the 
kings of Spain, France, and Poland, the Emperor, the Duke of 
Bavaria, adhered to Rome. In many of the countries in which 
Protestantism had taken strongest root it had not worked down- 
wards among the common people. In Poland, in Hungary, in 
Bavaria, it was an aristocratical distinction of the upper orders. 
In France Paris gave the tone to many of the great cities in its 
fierce hostility to the new doctrines. M. Capefigue's theory — (and 
what French writer can resist the tempting eflFect of a brilliant 
theory?) — ^is grounded on some truth; that the ancient guilds and 
corporations, of necessity, made common cause with the ancient 
religion against the innovating spirit of the times. In Flanders 
the Walloon provinces were still zealously Catholic ; in England, 
both among the nobility and the common people, especially at 
the extremities of the kingdom, the majority was yet to be con- 
verted ; in Ireland Protestantism had made little progress ; the 
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T jvol and put of the momitadiii of SwitHpriand had not reoened 
tbie doctrinei of the Refomiatioii. But the rtrength of die 
Vwamcy W9M in hM awn Tmxm^eaEuagyv^ It had armies 

aft ili onminand more po i f e ifu l than the xnen-at-amis of Ahm, or 
the chiiafay of the Gniws. For home or foreign service it hid 
ili app ropr ia te and c&cthre foroet. It had its stem and remone- 
len Amti if ir polioe in the Dominicans, who adminiatered the in- 
qiMition in Italy and Spain ; men of iron hearts^ ^rhose awfid 
«ad ausgle-minded fanaticism fao r dere d on the temble aablime— 
fdr ther had wron§:ht themselTes to the full conviction that 
humanity was a crime when it endangered immortal sools: the 
voCariet of the haircloth and the soomge, the chilling' midniglit 
vigQ» the anstere and withering £ut; those who illustrate the 
mat troth that men who proscribe happiness in themselves are 
hast scmpuloos in inflirting misery ; whom one daik engrossiiig 
thought made equally ready to lay down their own lives or 
to take away those of others. Where the revolt had only reached 
a certain height^ these were the eflBcient soldiery for its sap- 
prwifin ; the melancholy volomes of the history of the Be- 
mmation in Spain and Italy at once trace and explain the 
opeimtions and the success of this part of the great papal amoiy 
of defence. But though in Spain the extirpation of the en- 
lightened few could alcme reduce the land to an uniformity of 
obedience— and in Italy many took refuge from the perils of sns- 
|>e(rte<l heresy in that secret atheism which did not scruple to 
ccmfonn outwardly to the practices of religion — the genius^ and 
national feeling in both were essentially Romish. As it had 
been in Italy, so Romanism was in Spain the inspiration of its 
military glory, its literature, and its fine arts. Alva and Pescara 
and (jcmzalcg de Cordova, Calderon with his profoundly religious 
uutos, Murillo with his virgins, and Ribera with his martyrs, 
wore the genuine representatives of the Spanish niind; not the 
few proselytes to a more severe and rational faith, who pined in 
tlie dungeons of the holy office, or glutted the fires of the auto- 
da-fc. It may lie doubted whether, if left to its free choice, the 
nation would not have rejected Protestantism ^vith an indignation 
and animosity, which would have incited, rather than repressed, 
the strong measures of the church and government against the 
religious mutiny of a small minority. 

But in the provinces of the ancient spiritual empire of Rome 

^hich were almost totally alienated, in which Protestantism had 

Qtrated the body of the people, or at least had deeply imbued 

ncated classes with free opinions, a different policy was 

to bring them again into subjection : — instruments of 

pposite character must be employed. The Jesuits 

were 
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were at hand with their exclusive devotion to the interests of 
the Roman see — the one article of religion which absorbed tl^ 
rest, but did not trammel the free development of all their intel- 
lectual faculties. Subtle, but not exempt from that suspicion of 
loose moral casuistry, which at a later period chilled . their own 
activity, and rendered them an object of jealousy even where they 
were most feared; pliant and subservient, but yet dangerous to thp 
civil power ; themselves educated up to the general knowledge of 
the time, and quietly assuming the education of the people as their 
peculiar province, this remarkable order, to whose good and evil 
influence history may hereafter do justice, founded by enthusiasm 
which bordered on insanity, but regulated by wisdom which ap- 
proached to craft, came into the field in every part of Europe where 
it could find its way. In Germany its success was most rapid 
and complete. Urban, bishop of Lambach, was the confessor of 
Ferdinand I. when the emperor attended the diet of Augsburg. 
Urban was one of the few prelates whose faith in the religion of 
Rome was still unshaken. In his own diocese he was an assiduous 
preacher, and enforced the unity of the church upon his flock 
by popular addresses in the German language. In Augsburg he 
met the Jesuit Le Jay, who had already obtained some reputation 
by several conversions from Protestantism. By the advice of 
Urban, Ferdinand invited Le Jay, with twelve others of his order, 
to Vienna. He gave them a mansion, a chapel, and a pension, 
and shortly introduced them into the management of the univer- 
sity. In Cologne their establishment was more gradual and difii- 
cult, but there likewise they succeeded in gaining a footing : this 
was in the year 1566. In the same year they were recalled to 
Ingoldstadt, from which they had been expelled — and there like- 
wise, after much opposition, they secured the same vantage ground. 
From these three central points they spread throughout Germany ; 
from Vienna to Prague and other cities of Bohemia ; from Co- 
logne along the shores of the Rhine ; from Ingoldstadt they over- 
ran the whole of Bavaria. They settled in Inspruck, in Munich, 
in Dillingen. 

* In 1551 they had no fixed settlement in Germany; in the year 1566 
they comprehended within their sphere of operations Bavaria and the 
Tyrol, Franconia and Swabia, a great part of the Rhineland, and Austria ; 
they had penetrated into Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia.' 

Their influence was already evident ; in the year 1561 the papal 
nuncio declares that ' they are securing many souls, and perform- 
ing great service to the holy see.' This was the first repression 
of Protestant influence. The universities are the most important 
sphere of their action. Ingoldstadt became to Romanism what 
Wittenberg and Geneva were to Protestantism. Their system 
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with great respect for human learnings and 
'•^ncipate themselves from the superstition of the 
"without too rigidly defining those articles of 
^••are beyond the province of reason. The other 
•ore severe and systematic^ following out, with a 
'"^ • their own principles to the most startling con- 
ering a creed as definite, as peremptory, as ex- 
that of the Romanists now grounded on the 
— the Tridentine Council; with an inquisition into 
ervances as severe as that of the Papal church, 
*.ble to inflict penalties beyond the animadversions 
-Enunciations of their own community; with a prin- 
•^osciiption, which condemned all mankind, who resisted 
cxial scheme of unity, as dogmatically as the Vatican 
-^ who revolted from its despotism. The moment 
= pressing danger from the common enemy was even 
— ^3 the division of these two parties seemed inevitable. 
as Luther lived, notwithstanding the wild opinions 
^^ in his day, notwithstanding the religious frenzies of the 
JS^tists, still the respect, the awe of his great name, the 
^"^y which he justly assumed as the original leader of the 
^^Xiation, preserved some appearance at least of unity in the 
-*lant body. When he was removed, the first place fell of 
t-o Melancthon ; but his mild influence was little adapted to 
l[>el the conflicting elements of Protestantism into order. The 
*^B43ter, perhaps the opinions, of Melancthon might originally 
^ led hun to occupy the neutral ground by the side of Erasmus ; 
^ lie had more moral courage, and was less accessible, perhaps 
»a exposed to the flatteries of the great, and his honest indig- 
estion at the abuses and errors of the Papal system had committed 
,un too far in the strife. But the rigorous Protestant party sus- 
^>ected Melancthon — not indeed, from one remarkable occurrence, 
without just grounds— of an inclination to compromise with the 
Papacy ; they took deep offence at the classical studies which he 
introduced into the imiversity of Wittenberg; his unhallowed 
taste for profane literature, they asserted, made him dwell with 
the same veneration on Homer as on St. Paul ; one of his pupils, 
Strigel, was charged with an admiration of Pindar bordering on 
heathen idolatry. But we must not trespass on this extensive 
province, which is foreign to our present discussion. Suffice it to 
say, that at this fatal time when Romanism was concentrating all 
its energies for a decisive struggle ; when Europe was no longer 
governed by the balanced power of France and Spain, but when 
the contest lay between the Papal and the Protcstsint interests — 
the Protestant republic was in all parts rent by fierce and hostile 

2 c 2 factions. 
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every one employed in a public office was bouiid to take an 
oath of adherence to the Pope, or dismissed from his place ; in 
Lower Bavaria not only were the preachers expelled, but the laity 
of the Evangelic persuasion compelled to sell their property and 
emigrate. The Jesuits hailed the new Josias, the second Theo- 
dosius. 

We must pass the details as to the great Rhenish sees — all of 
which were by and by won back to the Papacy. The dominions 
of Austria gradually submitted to the same new impulse. 
In all the provinces, German, Sclavonian, or Hungarian, ex- 
cept the TyTol, Protestantism, as late as 1578, maintained the 
preponderance. The emperor Rodolph II., by his own per- 
sonal example, assisted in rekindling the waning devotion to 
Romanism. He attended all religious ceremonies with fervent 
regularity ; he was seen in winter, bare headed, with a torch in 
his hand, making a part in the solemn procession. Yet even at 
that time, a Protestant preacher of the most extreme opinions, 
Joshua Opitz, was thundering in the Land-haus, in Vienna, where 
the Protestants met to worship, against the abominations of Po- 
pery, with such vehemence, that in the language of a contempo- 
rary, ' as they left the church, they would have torn the Papists to 
pieces.' A riot during the procession of the Corpus Domini, 
which had been got up with the utmost splendour, and during 
which the person of the emperor either was, or appeared to be, 
in danger, compelled or exasperated the government to stronger 
measures. Opitz received orders to quit Vienna instantly, the 
Austrian dominions in eleven days. Resistance was apprehended, 
but his followers were content with escorting him out of the city 
in great numbers, and with every show of respect and affection. 
But the submission of the Protestants, as well as the vigour as- 
sumed by the government, shows the altered circumstances of the 
country. The tide of reformation was already on the ebb; a 
counter current was silently floating back the minds of men to the 
old faith ; and the dams and moimds, which a few years before 
would have been swept away, or had only increased the fury of 
the stream, now arrested and repelled it. The 'government had 
the strength and the courage to silence or expel the Protestant 
preachers, and to force the laity either into conformity, or to 
abandon their homes — because the popular mind was already 
cold or estranged. The archduke Charles effected the same 
counter reformation in lUyria. Wolf Dietrich, archbishop 
of Saltzburg, placed the alternative of strict conformity to the 
Romish worship, or emigration from his territory before his sub- 
jects. The recantation was attended by the most humiliating 
circumstances ; they were obliged to perform public penance in 
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dominant objects of veneration in the Jesuit cburches. In 
every thing, in short, both in the general effect, aud in the details 
of the service, there appears to have been a skilful accommodatioii 
to the state of the public mind at that period ; all was artificial, yet 
decent, solemn, impressive ; a kind of sober and sustained gravity ; 
all rigidly Roman Catholic, but at the same time much which 
was most offensive to Protestant feeling, and to the more advanced 
state of Christian knowledge, was studiously suppressed or thrown 
into the background. Jesuitism had discarded much of the 
mythology of the older faith, and did not, like the other orders, 
obtrude its own. In a Franciscan or Dominican church the won- 
ders of the founder are embodied in every sculpture or painting ; 
in the Jesuits' the subjects are more frequently scriptural, or at 
least groimded on earlier tradition. Loyola is not the presiding 
or tutelar deity of the fane. Polytheism is manifestly concentrat-* 
ing into something nearer to unity of worship. 

We return to Professor Ranke. This anti-reformation took 
place chiefly during the eventful papacies of Gregory XIII. and 
Sixtus V. The altered position of the Pope might even have 
gratified the unmeasured ambition of the latter pontiff. Instead 
of beholding province after province crumble away from his decay- 
ing empire, he saw kingdoms gradually and voluntarily returning 
to their allegiance. Instead of winding with dark and tortuous 
policy through the affairs of Europe, balancing with a trembling 
hand the fortunes of the great Catholic powers, and timidly yield- 
ing his scarcely courted aid to one or the other ; Italy overrun witl^ 
foreign troops, ready to act against him at the beck of their sove- 
reign ; his own dominions either occupied by a turbulent nobility, 
or ravaged by a wild banditti ; his power everywhere precarious ; 
his person scarcely secure, at least from insult, if not worse — ^the 
Pope now stood the acknowledged head of the great Catholic 
confederacy. His policy was clear and open. Spain was his sub- 
missive and devoted ally. The dominant party in France leaned 
upon him for support ; or at least the rightful heir of the throne 
was unable to establish his claims without his consent, and without 
embracing the Catholic faith. His influence was steadily progres- 
sive in Germany. A large and flourishing part of the Nether- 
lands had been reduced to submission. He was called upon to 
bless, though with prayers unratified in heaven, the banners of that 
mighty expedition which, by the subjugation of England, was to 
extinguish at once the last hopes of Protestantism. This extra- 
ordinary man united the severest practical wisdom with the wildest 
visions of ambition. ' The stern virtue which he enforced, the . 
severe financial system which he introduced, his rigid and minute 
domestic economy, were mingled up with the most fantastic poli- 
tical 
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of the late Pope usually formed a powerful body in the next con- 
^ dave) — and the Spanish interest. Santorio, cardinal of Sanseverina^ 
I a stern zealot for the cause of the League and of Spain, a man 
f who always leaned to the severest and most violent opinions, the 
fc life and soul of the Inquisition, was the idol and the hope of the 
^ Spanish party. ' In his MS. autobiography, still extant, Santorio 
^ speaks of the famous day of St. Bartholomew, that day of joy to 
' Catholics.' He was yet in the prime of life ; the tiara seemed 
actually settUng upon his brows. All was prepared by OUvarez ; 
thirty-six voices, the majority of two-thirds in the conclave, neces- 
sary for the election, were pledged to his support. The morning 
^ came, the conclave was closed for the election. Montalto and 
■ Madrucci, the heads of the two opposite parties, now united, ap- 
' peared to conduct Santorio from his cell. According to custom, 
' when the election is considered secure, the cell was immediately 
• plundered by the servants. Thirty-six cardinals accompanied him 
to the Capella Paolina; his opponents already began to entreat 
his forgiveness ; he announced his intention of assuming the name 
of Clement, as expressive of his forgiveness of all his enemies. 

But the name did not work its effect : some began to feel mis- 
givings, to tremble at the severity of Santorio. The younger 
cardinals were unwilling to impose his austere yoke upon their 
necks. His opponents, his personal enemies, began to gather to- 
gether. They met in the Sistine Chapel to the number of sixteen. 
One voice alone was wanting for the exclusion. Yet some among 
them began to waver, to shrink from the consequences of their 
opposition. But there was no less irresolution in Santorio's party 
There was a stir, a commotion, a whispering ; they began to count 
the voices, as though in doubt. The bold man was wanting who 
should dare to express the sentiments entertained by many. At 
length Ascanio Colonna took courage. He belonged to the Ro- 
man baronage, which dreaded the inquisitorial zeal of Sanseverina. 
He cried aloud, *^ God will not have Sanseverina, neither will As- 
canio Colonna !' He passed from the Paolina to the Sistine Chapel. 
Others who dared not openly, secretly followed the example of 
Colonna. When the scrutiny took place, only thirty votes ap- 
peared for the candidate. Sanseverina had come to the conclave 
in perfect security ; he already grasped the high-prized object of 
his ambition ; he had to pass seven hours in the mortal agony be- 
tween the fulfilment of his proud hopes and the degrading bitter- 
ness of rejection ; now feeling himself the lord of the world, now 
a subject. It was decided at length — he retired to his plundered 
cell. ' The following night,' he writes in his autobiography, ^ was 
more miserable than the most distressing instant of my life. The 
load of affliction on my soul, my inward anguish, incredible as it 

may 
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the body, envy and animosity without. The Jesuits, it has been 
said, were almost exclusively Spanish in their origin; of the 
twenty-five who composed the general congregation, eighteen were 
Spaniards ; the three first generals of the order were of Spanish 
birth. Gregory XIII. seems to have felt some jealousy and ap- 
prehension lest this powerful engine should be less at the command 
of the Pope than of the king of Spain. By his influence Mer- 
curiano, an Italian, became the fourth general. Mercuriano was 
a weak man, governed by those around him ; factions grew up 
between the older members in the Spanish, and the younger in 
the foreign interest. Mercuriano was succeeded by Acquaviva, 
a Neapolitan, who united the courage and perseverance of a 
Spaniard with the address and subtlety of an Italian. The king 
of Spain determined on a visitation of the order, and named for 
that purpose Manriquez, bishop of Carthagena. A general con- 
gregation was likewise threatened, and ' the generals of the Jesuit 
order,' observes Mr. Ranke, ' hate a congregation as much as the 
Popes a general council.' Acquaviva averted the first danger by 
suggesting to Sixtus V. that Manriquez was a bastard, and Sixtus 
had a singular but insuperable aversion to bastards : the general 
congregation was likewise delayed, but during Acquaviva's ab- 
sence the consent for its convocation was obtained from Clement 
VIII. Acquaviva met the trial, which embraced his whole admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the order, with unbroken courage, and 
conducted it with consummate address. He made some well- 
timed concessions ; the privileges claimed by the Jesuits of ex- 
amining heretical books, and the surrender of all estates and even 
benefices into the hands of the society by all those who entered 
the order. The first of these privileges clashed with the powers 
X)f the Inquisition, the second with the civil law. He gave a re- 
luctant assent to the triennial election of the general, the sex- 
ennial meeting of the congregation. In all other respects he 
came forth triumphant. The collision of the Jesuits with the 
Dominicans in Spain tended at once to weaken their authority in 
that country, and to throw them, as it were, on the rest of Europe. 
The Dominicans watched with jealousy the rapid growth of this 
rival order. The Inquisition seized on a provincial and some of 
his brethren, who were accused, by a malcontent member of the 
body, of concealing the heretical opinions of some of their order. 
The affair, it might be supposed, created an extraordinary sensa- 
tion in Spain. A dark rumour spread abroad that the Jesuit 
order had been found guilty of heretical pravity. This was one 
of the chief reasons which induced the king of Spain to urge a 
visitation of the order, the measure averted by the dexterity of 
Acquaviva. At a somewhat later period real differences qf reli- 
gious 
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words, 'he thought more of gaining; new friends than of rewarding 
old ones;' — yet the comparative independence of the GaUican 
church was by no means surrendered by either the king or the 
clergy. During' the papacy of Paul, Romanism was everywhere 
in the ascendant. In France, in Germany, in the Netherlands, 
in Hungary, in Poland — zeal and power, the preaching of the 
Jesuit and the edict of the prince, — all that could encourage the 
ardent, win over the wavering, affright the timid, break the spirit 
of the conscientious, — all that could dazzle the imagination or 
subdue the courage, soften the heart or bribe the interests; — the 
re-established splendour and propriety of the services attracting 
to the church ; the decree of banishment severing the ties of home 
or of kindred ; the persecution, the prison ; the unwearied charities, 
the careful education, the discharge of the pastoral office with all 
its assiduous regularity and gentle spirit of conciliation ; the favour 
of the sovereign, promotion to the highest offices of the state, 
wealth, honours, distinctions ; — all worked together against dis- 
tracted Protestantism, 

And Protestantism had now, with some, become an hereditary 
faith; it had ceased to be an affair of personal or of pressing 
conviction. In many places, this revived Romanism had all the 
charm of novelty ; the weariness and distaste, felt by many for 
things established, now embarrassed and chilled Protestantism in 
its turn. In France the vices and the virtues of men contributed 
simultaneously to the advancement of the Romish cause. The 
religious indifference, or worse, the undisguised atheism of 
some of the courtiers, which could not but be encouraged by 
the light-hearted gaiety with which Henry, notwithstanding 
the solemn and laboured gravity with which the scene of 
his conversion was enac.cd, transferred his allegiance from one 
faith to the other; the careless profligacy of others, who were 
ready to come tn terms with that religion which would lay on them 
the lightest joke, and which they saw would stoop to almost any 
compromise for the sake of making converts ; on the other hand, 
the exquisite Christian virtue of men like St. Francis de Sales ; 
the learning of the Benedictines ; the gentle and active beneficence 
of the several female monastic communities which began to act as 
Sisters of Charity, to attend the hospitals, to visit the sick, to 
relieve the distressed ; such were the influences at work through 
the whole kingdom. At the same time, if we are to judge from 
the interesting memoirs of Duplessis Mornay, nothing could be 
more uncongenial to the national character, or less persuasive to 
the affections, than the austerity of the Cahinistic Protestantism, 
and its busy and officious interference with the minutest details 
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ttte person, as indicating the successful system of prose- 
tipursued by the Vatican. Anne of Denmark, James's 
Pwas a secret Roinan Catholic, in regular correspond- 
iBceiving letters and indulgences from Rome. The aulho- 
Blhis fact may be found in Gailuzzi's History of the Grand 
sf Tuscany— (vol. iii. 318-323. 4to edit.) — almost the best 
1 workj we may observe, in the Italian language. Gal- 
lote from the archives of tlie Medici family, and at the 
fvhen the religion of James's queen had become a question 
ect indifTerence. Anno conducted Ler correspondence 
L Ottaviano Lotti, secretary to the Florentine embassy, 
legina lo aveva ammesso al segrelo del suo catlolidsmo, ed 
riva in procurarli da Roma delle indulgenze e delle 
Lolti was employed to negotiate the marriage of 
■ Henry with Catherine de Medici, The pope refused his 
\ notwithstanding a letter written in her own hand, by Anne 
' , in which she declared herself his ' obedientissima 
■■ had before given Lotti instructions to represent 
r zeal for the resioratiou of Catholicism in the country, and her 
hopes of regaining the unsettled mind of prince Henry by the 
' Jittractions of a Catholic wife, Those attractbns, from which the 
mother hoped so much influence over her elder son, might have 
' been employed by Spain, and were by France, though, as far as 
^ his religion was concerned, without eEfect, yet with most fatal con- 
• sequences as to his future destiny, upon the younger Charles. 
► On the negotiations, relating first to the Spanish, afterwards to 
^ the French match, Mr. Ranke's work contains nothing new. But 
^ with regard lo a later period, there is a remarkable statement 
fe which deserves the diligent esiamination of the Enghsh historian. 
k Nothing is more unaccountable than the change in the policy of 
^ England when Charles I. seemed suddenly and wantonly to in- 
i Tolve himself in a war with both the great Roman Cathohc powers, 
\ France and Spain, at the time in which the growing and insuperable 
I jealousy of parliament seemed to make it impossible to obtain sup- 
I plies by legal means for the conduct of a war so perilous and 
expensive. This perplexing act, apparently of providential poliy 
tical dementation, is usually ascribed to the caprice or the passion 
of Buckingham — his quarrel with France arising from his wild 
love-adventure with Anne of Austria. The expedition against 
the Isle of Rhe,andthe sudden attempt to re-organise theHugue- 
nots against the government, have appeared almost ns unjusti- 
fiable, as impolitic, ill-timed, and disastrous. But Mr. Rnnke 
brings strong eridence to prove that at this lime Urban VII!. had 
matured his favourite plan — ' a strict confederacy of the Catholic 
.^{/WenJoT the subjugation of England' He had made overture* 
' ' ' ■ ■ ' which 
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disposition to withhold supplies for the mainteni 

""-■■r so iust and so inevitable — or if it had, it would havQ 

■ w.i. tur eneral spirit of England against any such attempt, . > 

■into this war with France ' — ^writes Clarendon — ^ frQp[\ 

:^ was BO newly and joyiuUy received — without any 

^, Ml su much as the formality of a declaration from the 

I he ground and provocation, and end of it, according 

* Venation in like cases — (for it was observed that the mani- 

^^ Tfiiblished was in the duke's name, who went admiral 

i« expedition), — opened the mouths of all men to inveigh 

aii bitterness, and the sudden ill effects of it, manifested 

ihe tieet to Portsmouth, within such a distance of Lon- 

ig could he concealed of the loss sustained.' — Hist, of 

tul. i. p. 75. 

barges of the Commons against Buckingham embo- 

l^nnoral sentiments of the people, it is unaccountable that 

should be so scrupulous or so proud, as not to appeal 

[ciition of his measures. He might hope by the suc- 

econd expedition to Rochelle (for w^hich he was about 

when he was assassinated), to redeem the disgrace and 

le former one ; but still he would hardly have thrown 

chance of attaining popularity, perhaps as unmeasured 

loquy and indignation with which he was pursued from all 

Though secrecy might be of much importance, and the 

of the league, however convincing to the king and his 

might be somewhat defective — (as in the case of the de- 

iiiouaparte prevented by our attack on Copenhagen) — ^yet 

;kingham would scarcely have locked his secret in Ins own 

After his death, Charles, though not too faithful to the 

of a dead friend, would scarcely have persisted in the 

obstinate determination to bear all the blame attached 

iprovoked and imsuccessful war, when he might have 

it off at any time, by avowing the cause and ground of it, 

the nation and before Europe. We have stated the e^i« 

vTf and the objections which have occurred to us against, 

remarkable story — and so we leave it for the consideration 

more profound inquirers into English history. 

influence of Urban VIII. was strong enough to com- 
?jrance and the house of Austria for one great effort, he 
dther sufficient power or impartiality to maintain the 
(^.understanding. The rapid successes of the emperor in 
HMny aroused the jealousy of Richelieu ; the dispute about 
^inheritance of Mantua brought the two powers into direct 
*""^ TJrbaB mm his own minister ; he scarcely consulted 
ig«;i|» L no private council; and his self-will dis^ 
ing pore strongly than in his partial ad>- 

herence 
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Dions. The only considerable encroachment on the interests of 
Protestantism was the revocation of the edicts of Nantes, and the 
persecution of the Protestants. But this, though its primary 
motive was the bigotry of a mistress working on the enfeebled 
mind of an aged lung, was after all an act of pohtical despotism, 
rather than of genuine religious zeal. It was effected altogether by 
force ; the missionaries would have done little without the dragoons. 
It was neither sanctioned nor applauded by the [general voice of 
\ Catholic Europe. Not only was the pope in no respect the 
prime mover in these affairs, but he expressed, to his honour, his 
public disapprobation of these unchristian modes of conversion by 
the sword. But his remonstrances were unheard or unnoticed- 
and he must have looked on, equally without power of inter- 
ference, if that capricious tyranny had taken another course. 

The papal annals now become barren of great events ; they 
had nothing to call forth great minds, if great minds there were 
in the long line of pontiff's from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present age. Tlie election to the ])apacy became 
an affair of comparative apathy ; instead of being watched in 
anxious suspense by wondering Europe, it created some stir in 
the city, and some activity among the diplomatic agents of the 
different courts, and that was all. The fortunate candidate was 
announced, but whether it was an Innocent or a Clement, a Pius 
or a Gregory, created little interest. The temporal power was in 
the ascendant ; the spiritual in the wane. The personal character 
therefore was less developed, or if developed, its influence was 
confined within the narrow sphere of his temporal dominions. 
Wr. Kanke seems conscious that the interest of his story is djing 
away, and conducts the several pontiffs across the scene with rapid 
indifference. The chapters which relate to the finances of the 
papal dominions are however very cuiious The late popes had 
succeeded in adding Urbino and Ferrara to their dominions. 
Urban made a desperate attempt to dispossess the Farneses of 
Parma, His death is said to have been hastened by his disap- 
pointment ; instead of Icaring an accession of territory, he left an 
enormous increase of debt. 

Modern Rome is another striking illustration of the bad policy, 
and unhappily, of the fatal financial sjstem. adopted by all the 
later popes of the seventeenth century, and pursued till the 
Romagna has gradually become what it is — a vast wilderness, 
a comparatively dispeopled waste. The vestige of splendour 
which each pope has left is the palace of his descendants ; and to 
enrich these descendants there were no resources but the taxation 
of the country, the accumulation of the debt, or the alienation of 
the domains of the see. The memory of the four last popes 
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icBj still less with that which adds so mueh to the beauty of the 
lodern city, the rich splendour of the numberless lillas of Rome. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century,' says Mr. Ranke, 
there were reckoned to be in Home about fifty families 300, 
flurty-five 200, sixteen 100 years old ; all below this were con- 
sidered of vulgar and low birth. Many of them were either settled 
or bod possessions in the Campa^na. Most of this old nobility, 
'however, were tempted to become holders of Luoghi di Monte. 
The sudden reduction of the interest brought theni into difficul- 
ties, and ihey were gradually obhged to alienate their estates to 
the wealthier papal families, who thus became the non-resident 
holders of vast landed property.' 

Mr, Hanke considers these large estates, held by a few pro- 
})rietors (exactly the latifundia of old Rome), as one great cause of 
the deterioration of agriculture in the Campagna. From the 
peculiar nature of these lands, they required the constant and 
vnTemitting care of resident farmers, interested in their produc- 
tiveness. The system of small farms, with, as far as might be, a. 
jiroprietary interest in the soil, could alone successfully conduct 
,ibe agriculture of the Roman territory, Mr. Ranke concurs with 
jnany writers in attributing the extension of the malaria to the de- 
struction of the woods. Gregory XIII. destroyed those in the 
valliea with a new of promoting and extending agricultiu-e ; Sixlus 
V. those on the mountains, in order to lay open the haunts of the 
banditti. Since that period, however, the malaria has constantly 
encroached more and more, on districts before either partially 
visited, or not at all. Under these fatal influences the produce 
of the Campagna diminished yearly. 

The interference of the government, and the injudicious remedy 
applied to the growing eril, completed the work of desolation. 
Urban Vlli. adopted the fatal measure of prohibiting the expor- 
tation of corn, cattle, and oil, not merely from the territory at large, 
but^^from one district to another ; and he gave almost unlimited 
authority to the prefect. This magistrate was empowered to 
assess the price of corn according to the han'est, and in proportion 
to that price to compel the bakers to regulate the price and weight 
of bread. 

The prefect became immediately an enormous and uncontrolled 
monopolist; and it is from this time that the complaints of the 
ruin of the papal territories commence. In our former article we 
extracted a passage from the Venetian dispatches, expressive of 
the somewhat jealous admiration, with which the native of that 
state in elder days surveyed the unexampled richness and fertility 
of Romagna. ' In our journey to Rome and back,' (writes the 
Veaetian ambassador in l621,) ' we have remarked the great 
, poverty 
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f the Baron ie Lamothe'LJangwi'-^oiie of the chief hands 
— as we should think it — disgraceful traffic^ Who noi only 
but glories in it^ in a strain of audacity that looks almost 
sanity. The truth is^ that the detection .and exposure-^ 
ih we are proud of having led the way-— of these forgerie^; 
een so complete and successful^ that the trade is spoiled-^ 
complices have quarrelled — and when rogues fall out> 
men come by their own, M. Lamothe is driven to confei^ 
ner impositions, and to attempt a continuation of his old 
nder the more imposing — as he no doubt hopes— ^authority 
own tiame. It seems^ to our English feelings, very sur**' 

that any man who has a name should venture to alfSx it 
ii disclosures as the preface to these volumes contains^ 
d up by a new series of such clumsy fabrications as com« 
le volumes themselves. Our readers will recollect that, on 
g the first of his works which fell uqder our notice — ' The 
LFS of Louis XVIII.) written by himself, collected ai^ 
edbyihe Duke of i)****' — we exclaimed ^ Mentiris impuT 
itne!' — Quart, Rev,, vol. xlviii., p. 455.-»— And we well 
ber the surprise and doubt with which some persons 
{ to receive our discovery; so daring, indeed, were the 
tions, and so credulous was the public, that we believe not 
in eight of nine volumes of that stupid hash were published 
is subsequent to our article — though we believe that th# 

England was effectually stopped. The truth is now 
r—habemu8 conjitentem ream — and M. Lamothe is now not 
d to announce himself as ^Autevr des Memoires de Si 
uis XVIII., ^ and appears td think that this avowal tnll 
lend to public favor a still more flagrant hoaT, It seems 
like wasting powder and shot to slay such vermin; but 
whole affair is of some importance to the history of our 
ve condescend to notice this barefaced avowal of literary 
The opening sentence of this Barents preface is really k 

live in such an age of selfishness, lies, and greediness, that it is 
ier that memoirs are in fashion ; and certainly the market is Veil 
1 We are deluged with them ; hut the greater part, instead of 
r instructive truth, are the produce of the vapid imaginations of 
to have not even the talent of invention, and who overwhelm us 
Qsense and falsehood.' — Preface^ p. 1. 

^ly think we are reading Tartuffe — 

.* Qui, mon fr^re, je suia^un mtSchant, un coupahle» 

Un malheureux p^cheiir, tout plein d'iniquit«$ ; 

Le plus ^and sct^^rat qui jamais ait (^te — 

Chaque join: de nia vit e^t chftrg<$ de SDuHltir^. 

Elle n'cst qa'ttnajnas de crhnes tt d'ordUrts;* &t ' 

And 
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IS entirely fallacious. Genuine memoirs will, with all their im- 
perfections, be read for ever, as episodes in the history of human 
nature ; while the fabrications of M. Lamothe have not hitherto 
outlived the year of their publication — or at least of their detection. 

In the course of this strange line of defence, M. Lamothe passes 
in review many other of these recent Memoirs, and lets us into 
some secrets concerning their origin, which it may be acceptable 
to our readers to know. 

It is certainly no secret that Madame de Genlis painted herself 
en beau, and that her Memoirs are marked with more than 
ordinary vanity; but without them we should have a very imper- 
fect knowledge of the true character of that extraordinary woman 
— ^who exhibited so curious a combination of folly and good sense ; 
of frivolity and talents ; of light conduct and good principles ; of 
so much that excited the pity or contempt of her contemporaries 
— and of so much that will ensure to her the approbation of 
posterity. 

Of Madame Campan M. Lamothe tells us, that the first draught 
of her Memoirs was written in a tone of flattery to the Buona- 
parte d3nasty, and of sarcasm and censure on Louis XVI., Marie 
Antoinette, and the whole of the Bourbon family. Now we must 
assert that this is a very inaccurate statement. Madame Campan 
was favoured by Buonaparte, and no doubt was grateful to her 
benefactor. At his desire, when he was re-establishing a court, 
she drew up a series of notes on the etiquettes of the Tuileries, 
which he made use of in regulating the ceremonial of his new 
royalty ; but these are altogether distinct from her Memoires, in 
which, from the first line to the last, her aflfection and respect for 
Marie Antoinette are so inseparably interwoven, that, unless they 
were wholly re -written, it is impossible that M. Lamothe's accu- 
sation can be true. Moreover, the Memoirs were not published 
till after her death, and the original manuscript was openly ex- 
hibited in the publisher's shop : some friends have since put forth 
notes of her conversations and some of her private letters written 
during the empire, in which the tone relative to the Queen is that 
of the Memoirs ; and finally, if she had retouched the Memoirs 
after the Restoration, it could hardly have been with any great 
partiality to the Bourbons, for she was hardly dealt with by the 
government of Louis XVIII. In short, the charge— which, after 
all, is only against Madame Campan personally, and not against 
the authenticity or substantial truth of her Memoirs — is, we have 
every reason to believe, quite unfounded. But there are some 
more recent Memoirs on which M. Lamothe is a more competent 
authority. 

Of Las Cases* voluminous and trashy Memorial de St Helene, 
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The Memoirs of Mirabeau^ by M. Lucas Montigny, the adopted 
(^natural] son of the great orator^ are classed by M. Lamothe in 
the same category — and this with equal absurdity. That work 
does not profess to be written by Mirabeau, but by M. Montigny; 
and M. Lamothe places it in the fictitious class^ because impar- 
tiality has been sometimes sacrificed to filial piety, and that the 
father's memory is occasionally honoured at the expense of truth : 
— the fact is so; — there is partiaUty, but that does not justify the 
treating the work as sl forgery. 

But we soon arrive at some of his own exploits :— 

' I had originally compiled the Memoirs of Madame FarSj Vicom- 
tesse de Fosse-Landry^ from materials furnished by that lady, and under 

a bargain entered into with me by the Baron de P on her part. I 

had divided my work into two volumes ; but declining the trouble of 
superintending the printing, I handed my work to the author ^ who, 
however, has only made use of my first volume, and has added two other 
volumes, the pure inventions of a third hand, of which the lady did not 
dictate a line.' — Preface^ p. ix. — 

with more in the same style, to show that the volume compiled 
by M. Lamothe is perfectly authentic, while those compiled by his 
successor must be false. He further tells us that — 

* In 1825 it was proposed to me to undertake the compilation of the 

Memoirs of the Duke de Rovigo [the notorious Savary]. A M. M 

was the negotiator ; but I declined the work ; and on my refusal, the 

Duke de Rovigo himself and M. M composed this fine piece of 

work, so droll, so ridiculous, in which the duke makes himself out to be 
a little saint. Could one expect to find here any honest avowals con-, 
ceming the legal murder of the Duke d'Enghien, the suicide of Pichegrii, 
the various attempts on the exiled Bourbons in different parts of Europe, 
and especially the attempt to poison Louis XVIIL at Warsaw ? No, 
assuredly ; not a word of all that is to be found ; and yet this noble 
duke of the new r<5gime must have had some curious details to have 
given us on these points.* — Preface^ p. vi. 

The historical character here given of Satary's Memoirs is per- 
fectly just; but it seems that they are not to be considered au- 
thentic, because Savary wrote them himself instead of prevailing 
on M. Lamothe to hold his pen : in which latter case, M. La- 
mothe would have considered them perfectly genuine ; though 
we must beg to be excused for doubting whether they would 
have contained a syllable more about the murdet" of Pichegru or 
the Duke d'Enghien. 

From all these examples M. Lamothe very gravely pretends to 
confirm his doctrine, that Memoirs, to be authentic, should be 
written by any one rather than the person whose name they bear. 

• He that writes under his own name must necessarily conceal the 
most condemnatory facts^ and pass lightly oyer every point that tnay 
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You knew nothing personally about him ; and your whole work, 
as we abundantly and unanswerably showed, was made up of 
tittle-tattle already in print, and to which the only novelty you 
gave was that of the immense and ridiculous blunders you made 
in the confection of your patch-work. 

It really exceeds ^all power of face' that we ever met, that the 
author of so long and, to the public, so expensive a fraud — bs- 
suming not only the person of the King as the author, but even 

that of the Duke de D , as the editor — should now tell us 

that HE — M. Lamothe, alias the Baron de la Mothe Lanjon, was 
both the author and editor of those Memoirs ! He adds — 

* I have here in my favor the suffrage of the sharpest intellect and 
most subtle heart of the kingdom, who however was partly in error — 
for he thought that I had admission to the ante-chamber of the king's 
cabinet — as he said publicly in London — ^whereas in fact I was in the 
cabinet itself.' — Preface^ p. xv. 

It is very true that Prince Talle3rrand, for some reason best 
known to hunself, did in London, after the ^ Three Days,' profess 
to believe that this work had some degree of authenticity ; but as 
he was also known to have said, ^ that speech wa>s given to man to 
disguise his thoughts ' — all the world immediately concluded that 
the book was — as it turned out to be- — an egregious forgery. That 
a line — a word — a letter of this volimiinous fiction ever came 
out of the king's cabinet or even ante-chamber, neither Prince 
Talleyrand, or any one else who knew anything of the matter, 
could for a moment have believed. 

As everything has its acme, so the jocular impudence of M. 
Lamothe has a pinnacle beyond those that we have hitherto 
reached. He calls these two works — disgraceful in every way, 
' his two honourable successes.' — There we leave him. 

The ApreS'Diners of his Serene Highness Cambaceres are 
below contempt for obvious falsehood and unreadable dullness — 
there is not, we believe, one single word of truth in the four 
volumes — nor have we found one single sentence which could 
interest or amuse any reader ; these are the dregs of M. Lamothe, 
whose best productions are the dregs of all other writers, and 
we believe that there is not one single library table in England 
which will load itself with such absurd, incongruous, wearisome, 
offensive, and altogether execrable stuff*. The four volumes cost 
us forty shillings — they are not worth one penny ! 
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10 wrong shape^ and the eyes, hair^ and complexion of the 
n^X colour. Even so is it with history. The facts are Yorick'g 
I , or the two or three bones of the ichthyosaurus^ which some 

■ians leave as dry bones still, while others create pictures 
them just as veracious, doubtless, and as correct as those of 
•rcologists. 

11 this is in the natural course of things. The chronicler of 

day cannot be expected to stop and explain his own and hia 

temporaries' feelings on all subjects of morality^ taste, and 

ling, for to him they cannot appear worth recording, although 

• light in which the facts of his chronicle are to be viewed 

loUy depends on them. Still less would it be reasonable to 

^pect, from the good monk of the tenth or eleventh century, that 
ii should accompany his tale of murder or of war by an expo- 
ition of the motives which led to them, when those motives were 
perhaps not very fully understood by the principal agents in these 
iloody scenes. Whether St. Thos. A'Becket's murder was the 
.latural consequence of his seeking the aggrandisement of his order 
jy right or by wrong; whether he was the victim of his righteous 
. csolution to maintain those privileges, without which he knew 
ihat in those ages neither the light of the gospel nor civilization 
could be extended; or whether, finally, as a modem French 
liistorian suggests, it arose from his patriotic resolution to uphold 
his Saxon countrymen in their wish to save some of the honours 
and benefits of the English professions from the grasp of the 
greedy Normans, are questions which the Quadrilogus cannot be 
expected to answer. To the chronicler, the murder of Becket is 
the murder of Becket, and it is nothing more. To what quarter, 
then, are we to look for the magic by which we may make the dry 
bones live again ? We answer, unhesitatingly, to the letters of the 
day, if there are any. We say so, not because they will contain any 
elaborate description of the feelings, or expose of the views of the 
age to which they belong, but because they must be written, to 
a great extent, in the spirit of the age when their writers lived. 
Most men try to live in that spirit, and the few who, from wisdom 
or caprice, seek to escape it, can succeed only partially. They 
are brought up in it, formed in it and by it, and it impresses its 
stamp deep upon them in the passive years of childhood and 
youth. Their mind can no more avoid drinking in this spirit 
than their lungs can refuse to breathe the atmosphere which 
surrounds them. They who feel most deeply the many evils 
which flow from the utilitarian views of this luxurious age, would 
find, on a calm review, that they are themselves infected with its 
utilitarian and luxurious principles, in a measure which, without 
such examination, they would scarcely credit. The letters, there- 
fore. 
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tote, of ft particBlar age must of necessity represent its jml^fnt 
ef moral and political queBtitms, its feelings, and its social crai- 
dition, and must fMthfulIy convey to us the hopes and fears iviJili 
animated and checked mankiiul, nml by wUitii ibeir condutl iiis 
materially directed. The event* of the day — the writers' feel- 
ings towutls their neighbours and their neighbours' feelings to- 
wuds them — their comments on the ordinary c»urse of thing! 
around them — these are precious records for all who wish to 
atudy mankind and morals in history ; for these things, and theu 
alone, can enable us fully to appreciate the temper and spirit in 
which the acts commemorated by history were done. We de- 
nounce ads done in an ^e when law was laughed at, and the 
only human protection to which a man could look ivaa in his own 
right arm and his own courage, as if they were as crinainal as thej 
would be in the days of Chief Justice Denman and Mr. Attorney 
General Campbell ; and till we come to place onrselves in tiK 
condition of those who did such acts, or, as the phrase in the 
religious world is, realise their condition, our judgments will 
always be thus wrong and absurd. It is very true that some 
historians profess to use letters, and that some have actually used 
them in a small degree. But, considering their great value, they 
have never been used as they deserve ; and, in very many cases, 
their existence seems to be hardly known to historians themselves. 
It is, perhaps, more to their credit to put the matter on this foot- 
ing, than to suppose that they did know of the existence and the 
contents of letters, and yet neglected to use them. Yet there is, 
perliaps, no department of literature so rich in materials, and that 
from a very early period. Of Cicero and Pliny it must be un- 
necessary to say anything here. Nor is this the place to enter 
further into the merits of Seneca's letters than to say, that they 
who expect to find in them only philosophical essays will be 
very agreeably disappointed. We remember, at the moment, a 
description of the old and modern style of baths in Seneca's 
letters, which is truly graphic ; and a picture of domestic slavery, 
which lets one more into the condition of society than almost any 
record of that age. 

The letters of churchmen begin at an early period, and are of 
the liighest value. Cyprian's letters arc, perhaps, the most va- 
luable part of his works, and throw great light on history, on 
manners, and on opinions. The collections of the letters of Basil, 
Aug^stin, and Jerome, will occur to every reader. But we mean 
to descend at once to a much later period, and one where, from 
the supjxised ' darkness ' of the age, such light must be esteemed 
peculiarly precious. There are collections extant of letters which 
•hrow full light on the state of manners in France, Italy, and 

England 
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England in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. For example, 
>vc have the letters of two bishops of Chartres in the eleventh 
century. Bishop Fulbert, near the beginning, and Bishop Ivo, 
near the close of it ; and subsequently those of Stephen, Bishop 
of Tournay. For Italy we have Gerbert's Letters (Pope Silvester 
II.) at the very beginning of the eleventh (or rather, the close of 
the tenth) century, and then Cardinal Damiani's. The history 
of England and France is so mixed up that what relates to one 
relates to the other. We have Anselm's three books of Letters, 
which give us Normandy and England perfectly in the time of 
William the Conqueror and William Rufus ; John of Salisbury, 
who continues it at a later period, the reign of Henry II., which 
is most fully and perfectly illustrated by the most entertaining of 
all these letter writers, Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of London. 
The enormous collection of St. Bernard's letters may be said to 
illustrate the condition of France most especially, although it throws 
no small light on other parts of Europe ; while the small collec- 
tion of Peter Abelard's letters are of inestimable value in showing 
us the state of learning and of education at the same period. 

We esteem these letters (and there are many others which it 
is not our purpose to enumerate * ) to be at once so valuable, and 
so extremely amusing, that we should be exceedingly glad to turn 
attention to them. For this purpose we shall give a few extracts from 
several of them, but more especially from those of Peter of Blois, 
whose life might be written from his letters, who probably saw as 
much, or more, than any person of his time, of life and manners in 
Italy, Sicily, France, and England, and who had a most fortunate 
habit of commenting on great part of what he did see. It would 
appear that the writers kept copies of their correspondence, for 
Peter of Blois collected and pubUshed his own letters by desire 
of Henry II. ; and from various expressions of Cardinal Damiani 
it appears that he was sensible of the use which would be made 
of his letters at the time when they were written, i, e, that they 
would be shown and canvassed. This, however, will not diminish 
the value of the letters to any one who knows them. For it is 
impossible, after reading even a small number of them, to mistake 
their nature, or to doubt that they were actually letters of busi- 
ness, written expressly rebus agendis. 

It seems to us to be no small boon to those who wish to have 
some notion of the common, every-day life, of Italy or England, 
about the time of William the Conqueror, and rather before his 

* FetrarcVs letters, to come down later, are of the highest value. They are ofteu 
poems in prose ; and, where they are not so, they are precious as throwing light on 
manners. Later again we have Scaliger, Vossius, Baudius, Casaubon ; and in a 
different btyle, Krasmiis, Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin. 

day. 
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miani would have been quite ashamed to mention them^ and no one 
would believe him if he had. But^ what is most monstrous^ this 
wicked creature would not eat with her fingers, but absolutely 
had her food cut into pieces, rather small (minutius), by her at- 
tendants, and then — she actually conveyed them to her mouth 
with certain golden two-pronged forks ! * With the judgments 
which of course befell this profligate slave of luxury we are not 
concerned, but we at least discover the important fact, that the 
luxury of forks was a novelty in Italy in Damiani's days, i, e. 
about the time of William the Conquerorf . 

On another occasion the good cardinal writes a letter of exhor- 
tation to the Countess Guilla, just married to the Marquis Rai- 
nerius, on her duties as a married woman. The marquis's family 
was of eminent rank, but his house bore a very bad character 
for its morality and for extortions and oppressions of the poor. 
Damiani strongly advises the countess to set all this to rights 
and establish a strict discipline. Strange to say, he does not 
seem to doubt that the lady would be quite ready to lay down the 
law, as far as her inclinations went, although she might doubt her 
power. Italian princes in the eleventh century were rather diffi- 
cult personages to deal with. They had an awkward way of 
depriving their ladies occasionally of their liberty, and occasionally 
of their heads. Damiani, however, assures the Lady Guilla that 
if she managed well, she might always manage her liege lord. 
We must do him the justice to say that he takes for granted that 
she will always be in the right, which is gallant, though not com- 
plimentary to his own sex. However, the fact that the other sex 
could hope to deal with the rough and violent warriors of that age, 
and manage them, puts things in a somewhat new light. We have 
cited the letter, however, (Hb. vii. 18,) for another purpose. He 
warns the lady of the judgments which await oppression, and illus- 
trates what he says by a story truly descriptive of the manners of 
Italy in Damiani's time. He tells her that she has a clear warning 
in the fate of a near connexion. Her father-in-law, the Marquis 
Uguzo, had an uterine brother, the Count Hubert, who lived at 
a castle called Sciffena. The countess (wanting, it would seem, 
a dinner) carried off a pig from a widow close by, set her cooks 
hard to work on it J, and when it was ready sat down to dinner. 

* DamiaDi's Latin phrase is indeed inimitable : — ' Qusb mox ilia quibusdam fus- 
clnulis aureis, atque bidentibus (i.e. bident tridents), ori suo liguriens adhibebat.' — 
Pet. Dam. Epp. lib. vii. £p. six., p. 79. 

•)■ Ivo of Ghartres sent a lonj; letter of thanks to a person who sent him a present 
of an ivory or bone comb, which he calls ' Instiumentum nivei candoris ad ordinan- 
dos recte capillos.' — Ep. vi. 

I It would seem to have been a great affair. Damiani says, <£oque (t.e. the pig) 
per coquorum industrias ad edulium prseparato, pransura discubnit*' 

The 
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management of her son and the reins of government, came to 
Rome, as the French say, to throw herself into religion, riding on 
a very shabby donkey, and in a very shabby dress, is quite in- 
imitable, but far too long to be translated. Her majesty was very 
vehement at first, and was ready for any excesses of devotion; 
but it appears that she never could manage the point of refusing 
the good things at dinner. At first she was much grieved at this, 
and consulted Damiani on the point, and on stranger matters still, 
through the Bishop of Como. But after a time her good intentions 
and her good practices seem to have died away. She could not 
manage to be alone without sad low spirits. Damiani wrote and 
wrote in vain to raise her spirits and her views together ; but it 
would not do. In an e^il hour, it seems, he assented to a tour 
in Germany to divert her mind, and it appears very doubtful 
whether her imperial majesty (who was not sans reproche, at 
least,) did not use that opportunity to make off altogether. He 
wrote again, at all events, in great fear of this catastrophe, and 
exhausted all his tropes in seeking to recall her. She must have 
been hard to move indeed if she withstood his prayer that ^ her 
stomach might turn at the hall of the imperial palace, and that 
the fisherman's net might be the only pleasant savour to her 
nostrils.'* 

Before we leave Damiani's letters (which are contained in eight 
books) we must strongly recommend them as full of curious his- 
torical matters. The writer had lived on terms of familiarity with 

* The case of her imperial majesty may be well cited as one of those which show 
how little we know of what makes the most valuable part of history — ^the true ex- 
hibition of the tempers and feelings of humanity. That the Empress Agnes, on 
her son*8 being withdrawn from her guardianship, resolved to retire, and that she 
was at Rome, are facts recorded by several historians who contradict one another 
on other points. If we turn to the volumes of the < Germanicarum Rerum Scrip- 
tores* (and most amusing they are) we find Godfrey of Viterbo (vol. ii. p. 498,) 
saying that after her son was taken away she went at once to a monastery and 
thence to Rome, where she made some stay, then died, and was buried in the church 
of St. Petronilla; and Sigebert of Gembloux (vol. i. p. 600) agrees with this view of 
the case. But Lambert of Schafnaburg (vol. i. p. 167) says that she resolved to 
lead a private life, and would at once have gone to a monastery, but that her friends* 
mature advice prevented her. This was a.d. 1063. In a.d. 1072 Lambert says that 
her son met her at Worms, and that she had come from transalpine parts, where 
she had lived for six years or more in great severity. She came to settle a quarrel, 
and had a great retinue of monks, &c.; but as soon as the question was settled, she 
left her son, that it might not be supposed that she came for any ambitious views. 
Here we lose sight of her in these historians. But from Damiani it appears that 
her austerities never related to eating and drinking^ and he clearly knew that she was 
not gone to Worms merely for a short interview, but that she was in great danger 
of being corrupted by the pleasures of the imperial palace. 

All that is clear is that she went once to Rome, and that she was again in Ger- 
many. The historians who say that she died after a short stay in Rome are clearly 
ill-informed. 

many 
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taanj Of the great men of Ins age. We find faiin tftilii^ to ibe 
Emperor Henry II. to b^ Cor lite release of a poor prisoner, 
remindiiig him of his promise to that effect when he (Ifamiaiii] 
feft his majes^ at a puticiilar incMiastery — tbankm^ him fm- faarii^ 
Caq>eUed han the archbishopric of Ravenna a r^nlor joU>eF — and 
trarmi^ bim that this man is trying to get back l^ iniiaBg to 
persons at Ravenna, and promising that they shall be allowed to 
do what they will with the chnrch property. This is exactly sndi 
• bishop as these plnnderers like, and Damiani writes and wanu 
&e emperor of the intrignes going on. 

After the emperor's death, Damiam wrote to his ikhi to point 
dat to him his duty as to the schism about the popedom, and to 
tell him the strong suspicions entertained that persons at bis court 
pnrposely encouraged the schism on political grounds. The 
pseudo-pope is saluted with a volley of epithets not remArltable 
for their p;entleness or refinement, and Damiam uses very Straight- 
forward language to the royal personage himself. As a specimen 
bf the vituperative, indeed, Damiani's character of thia pseudo- 
pope is so ingenious that it is worth extracting, the more espe- 
cially as it may tempt many readers to seek further into hts 
Ivorks. 

* Cadaloua, that old dragon, that disturber of the church, that At^ 
stroyer of apostolic diacipline, that enemy of the salvation of mankind, 
that root of sin, that preacher of the devil, that apostle of Antichrist 
(and why should I say more?)' — [why, indeed, when one would think 
that he had ransacked the dictionary already for abuse — but he was only 
betfirminff\ ; — ' that arrow from the devil's quiver, that rod of Absot, 
that son of Belial, that son of perdition who opposetb and esalteth him- 
self above all that is called gowi or that is worshipped [the real pope?], 
— thatwhirlpooloflu ha I j tc k of chastity, that disgrace to Chris- 
tians, that shame to the ] hood hat generation of vipers, that stench 
of the world, that fil h e s o he a e, that disgrace of the universe*, 
that slippery serpent hat n s ng snake, that dung of mankind, that 
cesspool of crimes, tha ahon n on of heaven, tliat outcast of Paradise, 
that food for hell, that ubble fu e c lal fire ! ' 

The conclusion of the letter, considering that it is to a royal 
personage, is tolerably plain. 

' If you destroy this Cadalous, like another Constajitine, may God 
(frant that you be emperor and overcome all your enemies ; but if you 

iffle, if you avoid blotting out this mischief to the world, &c. &c., 

i(«train my spirit, and leave the rest to be understood.' 

" adverted to the case of the Empress Agnes as it appears 
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from Damiani ; but if we look td the religious ladies of France^ 
we find some pleasanter pictures of their habits of life. There 
is one in the notes to Anselm's Letters (Ep. ii. 9,6) which is well 
worth notice. Three aged ladies lived close to the monastery of 
Bee, instead of entering into any religious house. Their liberality 
to the convent was unbounded, and they received all kind atten- 
tions from the monks in return. Two of them died in peace, and 
of their future lot we have no account. The survivor continued the 
same habits of devotion, and in the last extreme of weakness still 
attended the church daily. So deeply was the scene of her devo- 
tion impressed on her thoughts, and so wholly were they occu- 
pied with it, that even when carried home and sitting by the fire, 
she still constantly thought herself in church. She promised, it 
seems, to appear after her death to a particular monk, and did 
so. She was sentenced, she told him, to sixty years of purgatory. 
When he asked, in surprise, how one so truly amiable and pious 
had deserved the sentence, she replied that it fell upon her in 
consequence of her fondness for her little dogs and other like 
vanities! The whole of the little quiet history is very plea- 
singly told, and the delicacy with which this gentle hint to elderly 
ladies, whether maiden or widow, about little dogs is conveyed, 
will, we hope, be duly appreciated. 

Among the many features of society which are thus set before 
us, it is very natural that, in the writings of the clergy, monastic 
life should hold no secondary place. The pictures which these 
letters present of it are — as they will easily believe who know how 
false and ignorant a view of actual life common histories (of high 
character, too) offer — anything but what is commonly imagined. 
It is true, doubtless, that, as we have often been told, we find 
constant praises of solitude and virginity ; that (in Anselm's Let- 
ters especially) an exhortation to become religious, means an ex- 
hortation to become a Religious, and that this is represented as 
the only proof of real faith. But, allowing all this, the real pic- 
ture has no other point of resemblance. For example, the monks, 
instead of being shut up in durance vile, as we fancy, were in a 
perpetual state of locomotion, and constantly abandoning one 
monastery to betake themselves to another, greatly to the discontent 
of their venerable superiors. How all this was effected, how the 
monks effected their escape, is quite another matter — but go they 
did. Letter after letter of angry remonstrance occurs, addressed 
to the fugitive, or the superior of the monastery which had re- 
ceived him. It appears clearly that this was the outlet for that 
sort of fanatic restlessness which in these days vents itself in every 
imaginable form of societies, in all the luxury, so to say, of absurd 
scrupulosity, or the capriccioj^ of religious faac^. The fanatic of 

1\>R 
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those dajv retired to a convent When his zeal had eibaled a 
little, and the flame required fanning, be heard of anMber ^ 
oastery, stricter and more severe, and fled to it at tmce u> gt^b 
laa denre for fresh excitement Tlius we find a letter from IVw 
of BUns (Ep. 86) to a monk who h<-kd formerly been a Min m. 
Btodent of lui in dvil law, and liad then become a CanhaiBK 
but resolved to leave the Carthusians because they did tut tat 
mOMM every tiau— an omisnonj by the way, which Peter stonliT 
defends. St Bernard abounds with such remoostrances. H^ 
firtt letter would be a luflSdent specimen. Occasiooallv, iadeel 
die case was different The monk fled, not becanse the (UsdiitiK 
was not severe enough, but because it was too severe ; and ib«i 
all sorts of lures and exhortations were held out to him to return. 

It would seem, indeed, that if by chance the fugitive monlu 
were caught, they did not fare very well, as we have constantlr 
letters of intercession in their favour from bishops tu the abbou 
who had succeeded in catching them.* The poverty and distiess 
trf the convents, and their want of the necessaries of life, ma 
another feature of ancient sodety which we little expect. To 
find Anselm writing to Archbisliop Lanfranc, and telling him 
that oatmeal and beans had been so dear fur a lon^ time that 
the great monastery of Bee was in the depths of di^culty, and 
that dreadful as the last year's suffering had been, the nest wonld 
be worse (Ans. lib. ii. l) ; to find the good archbishop assisting 
them with twenty pounds; and to hear moWng complaints of the 
distress occasioned to the monks by the iown-toll, which was 
rigorously exacted even on the jiot-heibs which composed llieir 
scanty cuisine, would certainly be quite new matter to most 
readers. I 

But, attain, it is clear enouffh, that with all the inclination 
which many had for a monastic life, there was a very large bodv 
of men, t<«>, who hail no sort of liking for it at all, and who, 
if in an incautious moment they had given any hint of a wish 
to enter a monastery, were very rapid in retreating on their steps. 
Thus we find our friend Peter of Blois (Ep. xi.) collecting ail 
the arguments which his ingenuity could supply, through above 
two pages of close printing in quarto, in order to persuade a poor 
old man, who had made a vow to turn monk, and was then per- 
suaded by his friends that be would do a very foolish thing, to keep 
to his resolution. But in one of Damiani's letters (lib. riii. 6) there 
is a curious case, where a lawyer had made a vow, or signified an 
intention of this kind, and then repente<l. On being pressed to 

■ ""1 Anwlni, Epp. lib. ii., 8. 23. 27, oud iii. 12. 

""f Bloi»' lOJth Letter to the Monks of Fountain's Abbey, to comfort 
tkaic feu of ifsaliog food IrDm the liarvest fniling, 

keep 
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keep his vow, the wily jurisconsult put them upon giving proof 
that he was under any legal obligation to enter a monastery ; chal- 
lenged them, as we should say, to point out under what clause of 
what act he could be caught-— offered, that is to say, to meet them 
in the Codex or the Digests ! The mention of the Digests leads 
us to notice the pictm'e of the lawyers given at this period. It 
is melancholy to relate that they certainly laboured under the 
burthen of a bad reputation. The description which Peter of 
Blois gives of them contains features which, at the present day, 
would be deemed incredible ! The lawyers of the twelfth cen- 
tury were actually venal, and encouraged litigation ! 

' I deny it not,' says Peter, * it is good to know the law, hut not to 
make a profit of it. In these days advocates are the slaves of avarice. 
The once venerable name and glorious profession of an advocate is 
disgraced by their notorious venality. These wretched persons let out 
their tongues to hire, buy law suits, are ready to dissolve lawful mar- 
riages, to break friendships, to kindle old quarrels again, break bargains, 
shuffle off agreements, get rid of rights, and lay all sorts of snares and 
traps for catching money, so as to pervert all justice! An advocate 
ought to give gratis what he has received gratis ; to plead the cause of 
the fatherless and widow, for the good of the Church ( I ) and State — 
asking for no fee^ but taking what is offered ( ! ) ; saving the helpless 
from him that is stronger than her, and the poor and needy from them 
that plunder him. A small and honourable income would be far better 
for a lawyer than swelling out his money-bags through right and 
wrong,' &c. &c. — Peter of Blois, Ep. 140. 

Taking no fees but such as are offered, and protecting the poor 
and needy ! A very pretty vocation indeed ! Very poor notions 
of law had Archdeacon Peter! At another time he warns a 
friend against the Pandect, as 

* a7i inscrutable abyss, a wood full of thickets, a sea without a shore, 
a study in which a whole life may be spent for mere ambition and vain 
glory. The study of jurisprudence is,' he says, ' positively immodest, 
for this science, like a harlot, exposes itself for gain. All the wares 
which it has bought by study at Vanity-fair (vanilatis nundince) it 
venally and impudently exposes for sale to the best bidder. As to pro- 
moting peace, it is busy in a world of legal quibbles about actions, and 
contracts, and forms of pleading, appeals, obligations, &c. &c., simply to 
stir up strife. St. Jerome tells us he was flogged almost to death by an 
angel because he had given up too much time to the art of speaking ; 
and Chrysostom, who knew the law well, thought the profession so dis- 
graceful that he would never plead a cause even for his relations.' — 
ibid., Ep. 26. 

Such is the picture of the practice of the law drawn by Peter of 
Blois. The manners and morals of the army seem also to have 
been at a very low ebb, if we may trust our garrulous friend. 

VOL. Lviii. NO. cxvi. 2 F Thus 
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■^^■^altreat priests ; and, if their fathers fcr grandfathers have bestowed any- 

''^ing for the service of the church, to make the bounty void. Now, if 

y oxL admit your nephews to your table, you are not excusable if you 

^11 ow them there to prate against the clergy, and wanton against the 

•^Vixirch. It may be true that your nephew S. has acquired on some 

^^ccasions (perhaps on one) the usual military titles, but he ought not 

'to be insolent to the church on that account. Nothing can lessen merit 

^^^tiore than everlasting boasting of it, and talking of the acts of one day 

^t^ery day in the year.' — ihid. 

We see what the law and the army were in England in the days 
of Henry II. Let us inquire what was the condition of the country 
I>arts of England at that period. There is a letter of Peter of 
Blois to Henry II. himself, (Ep. 95,) in which he states that he 
feels it his duty to lay before the king the conduct of some of his 
own officers, as it constantly happens that the person who ought 
to know a bad story first is the very one that knows it the last. 
If this is the case in private families, no one can blame the king 
for its being the case with him when his dominions were so ex- 
tensive : — 

* Your justices in eyre,' says he, * who are sent to check other men's 
faults, have a great many of their own. They hide men's crimes from 
favour, or fear, or relationship, or for money. The numberless ofl&cers 
of the verderors or sheriffs satisfy their own rapacity by plundering the 
poor, laying plots for the foolish ; they exult in evil, are quite pleased 
when they have done wrong, and fatten on the tears of widows, the 
starvation of orphans, the nakedness of the poor. The Book of Wisdom 
says, " as the wild ass is the lion's prey in the wilderness, so the rich 
(i. e, the sheriffs, verderors, and the assessors) eat ^nd drink up the 
poor." The multitude of them is such that, like locusts, when one is 
gone another comes, and what one leaves the other devours, as Joel 
(ch. i. 4) says, " That which the palmer- worm hath left the locust 
hath eaten." These people are like the gulls eating the fish, whom 
St. Martin drove away, saying. This is the form of devils. They are 
the king's bloodsuckers, always thirsty, and drinking other people's 
blood. We read of Samuel that he went in circuit, and returned to his 
own hou£«, for he dwelt there, which shows [not very clearly] that he 
took neither eatables nor drinkables from his circuit. He, therefore, 
could say, " Whose ox have I taken ? " But now-a-days an inno- 
cent man is accused for cutting wood, for killing game, for concealing 
the droits of the crown, for not paying the tax, for not attending the 
hundred court or the alemote, for not treating the king's officers, &c. 
when the poor wretch had not bread for his wife and children. But 
even this would be bearable, if the man might plead his poverty. The 
words, however, and oaths of the poor are all in vain with these gentry. 
" Contemnere fulmina," &c. We know it is said, that Blessed are 
they who hunger and thirst after righteousness: but your majesty's 
justices in eyre, who judge the poor, hunger and thirst after nothing 
but money. Your higher officers appoint no one except from expectation 
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mentlt/, not to say impudently, mix youreclf, wotild 
If'by the customary and secular law. A man of letters, 
K, ought not to be thus mixed up in secular concerns. 
rt'Cfficials in which you have chosen to mix yourself is to 
liiKu, to Blir up suits, to rescind hai^wns, invent delays, sup- 
Mi- suggest lies, follow gain, sell justice, grasp at extortions, 
Iricks. They oppresa their hosts, in travelling, with a 
i.tiiitity of hoTsea and attendants. They seek delicate and 
I They are very generous with other people's property, 
llieir oivn. They are word-catohers, and syllable- catchers, 
liitf hers too. They interpret laws at their pleasure ; some- 
it tiiem, sometimes reject them, as it suits themselves. They 
t is well said or truly alleged ; break agreements, 
!, conceal fornication, defer marriages, cherish adulteries, 
mes, and lead away silly women ; they take away the 
Ifitfihc innocent and protect the guilty. In a word, they sell 
t to the devil.'— Peier, Ep. 25. 

i liardly be said that these letters give a moat full ins^ht 
P'Cundition of the church and the clei^y. It is impossible 
t at large into that auhject, as the materials which a very 
rionies of these letters would supply would fill several 
I only here give a few extracts, which will illus- 
hhe feelings entertained by respectable clei^y in the 
nil and twelfth centuries with regard to various practices 
r innocent reliance on coDimon authors, conceive 
jal. 
sr. Archdeacon of London, writes in perfect despair to 
jbald. Archdeacon of Salisbury, on his love of hawking : — 
jiowiug,' he says, ' the power of vivd voce addresses, I spoke to 
li and begged you to be more moderate in your fowling. One who 
i put on the garb of penitence, and laid hold of the veil of sanc- 
'' tity, oaght not in decency to be pursuing these vain amusements. A 
' hair ihirt and a hawk, mortifytng the flesh and jollity, do not suit 
well together. "The princes of the heathens and such as rule the 
beasts i^n eardi," who are either ignorant of the comforts of literature 
or unable to recur to them, are allowed to lessen their overwhelming 
anxieties by hawking. These are they, as Barucb says, "that had their 
pastime with the fowls of the air," Ulysses again, we are told, intro- 
anced hawking to console the friends of those who were killed at Troy; 
but this wise man would not allow his own son to indulge in the sport. 
How can a Christian teacher do what a heathen would not allow in his 
son ? Some say that Judas Maccabseus was a great bawkei, but gave 
it up to do his duty to his country. It is a most toilsome sport, and 
the greai expense of it is not repaid by the success, . , There is evi- 
dently, too, something sadly contipt and degenerate in the nature of 
these birds, for women succeed better than men in hawking. [Mr. 
Archdeacon, where was your gallaBtry? This might be very well to 
say to a. brother archdeacon — but to publish it — !] If, then, you are a 
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exhortations which in his zeal he gave you, to the barking of a 
*Iay the Lord take away your heart of stone !' — Ep. 42. 

find Peter next attacking hunting. To be sure the hunts^ 

as a bishop of eighty years old ; but there are points which 

Is very hard upon the Melton Mowbray laymen, as well as 

>rting prelates. He addresses himself to Walter, Bishop 

H'hester ; and says that he is in great doubt what to do. If 

'/»eaks he shall offend the bishop — and he offends his own 

ience by being silent on a matter which affects the bishop's 

1 ual good : — 

^ wish you to know that the pope has heard that you take no care 
>ur diocese, and pay no regard to the dignity of your office, but give 
your whole life to a pack of hounds, and that age has not produced 
y moderation in you. The pope and the cardinals would have pub- 
'led a very sharp sentence on you, but they desired the legate who is 
ming immediately, both to inquire and to execute the sentence. My 
ther, a man of eighty, 'ought to have nothing to say to such matters, 
id much less a bishop. Youth would not be an excuse for your con- 
luct. We find that Pope Nicholas suspended and excommunicated 
Bishop Lanfred, young as he was, for his hunting. Look to the whole 
series of holy fathers from the beginning of the world ! Come to the 
patriarchs, approach the generals, descend to the judges ; look to the 
lives of holy kings and priests ; and see if any one of them was given 
to hunting. I have read of a holy fisherman, says Jerome, but never of 
a holy huntsman ! The blessed Eustachius, to be sure, is said to have 
been a huntsman ; but so was Matthew a publican and Paul a perse- 
cutor.' — [This is rather begging the question, and the Melton gentlemen 
should attack this weak point.] — * Nimrod was a mighty hunter — and 
he it was who built Babel. Esau was a hunter — and he lost his birth- 
right and his blessing by it. If we look at the beginning and invention 
of the art of hunting, we shall see that it was damnable. For this art, 
or rather mischief [artijicium aut potius malejiciurn\y was invented by 
the Thebans, who were parricides, incestuous, cheats, and perjurors. 
The Athenians satirized them for it by a sort of allegory, saying that the 
Dardanian hunter [Ganymede] was carried ofi" to carry the cups for 
drinking, and from the cups to worse still. To say nothing of the 
fathers, you can hardly find in the list of great men one who was given 
to hunting for amusement. As to Hercules, to whom Virgil refers, — 
the father of the Roman nation — or Meleager, they all hunted for the 
public good. But how can we compare heathens and a Christian 
priest, who ought rather to submit to torments? You are bound to 
pursue a very different kind of hunting. I wish you would think of it, 
and mend your ways before the legate comes, for he is coming not to 
hm!d or plants but to yull dmvn and destroy. I got leave to set out 
from the pope and his brethren on Palm Sunday, and set off the follow- 
ing day. The legate was then collecting everything, with all speed, for 
his journey. I am going to the king, after my fatiguing journey, and 
expect anything but rest from him. Farewell ! ' — ibid,^ Ep. 56. 

It 
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which had been just washed. On being closely pressed to give 
an account of himself^ he confessed, and the whole story came out. 
And what a story ! A bishop coolly resolving to murder a brother 
clergyman for taking a piece of preferment which his lordship 
had marked out for himself or his brother ; joined in this Christian 
proceeding by his venerable mother and his gentle brother, and 
sending his own personal, household servants to commit the 
murder ! A pleasant household, indeed, whether in the kitchen 
or the parlour ! The archbishop of the province, however, ad- 
vised that the matter should be hushed up, while the murderers 
offered a very small sum in compensation. (Fulb. Ep. 29.) 

' Quid facient domini,' &c. &c. If bishops committed murder 
occasionally for their amusement, what did the laity do ? The 
very second letter of Stephen of Tournay mentions a similar 
outrage. The Dean of Orleans had interfered very kindly in the 
cause of a man banished for murder, and had succeeded in having 
him recalled. The return for this was that he, at the head of a 
band of thieves, hid himself in the woods, and then sallied forth 
and killed the poor dean at the altar. We believe that some 
people, who pick up their notions from the common books of 
history, fancy that the clergy had everything their own way. But 
what were the facts when we come to look at them ? They lived 
in perpetual fear of their lives, and were constantly exposed to 
the loss of all their property ; not only pillaged, beaten, and 
murdered, if they ventured out — ^but pillaged, and beaten, and 
murdered, and burnt out, if they staid at home. If the great 
man of the neighbourhood was well disposed to them, they got on 
tolerably ; but if not, he made no scruple of falling upon them 
with fire and sword, and lea\ing them to seek for redress where 
they could. It is commonly supposed that the fear of excom- 
munication would keep the laity in order, but in many cases, the 
great man was too great for them to venture to excommunicate him, 
or at least to insist on his minding it. Thus we find a certain 
count, mentioned in Anselm's letters (Ep. i. 56), who laughed at 
excommunication, entered the church of the neighbouring mo- 
nastery, and attended mass whenever he pleased. Anselm re- 
commends the abbot to speak very civilly and gently to him, and to 
advise him against persisting in this proceeding, on account of its 
impropriety! And Fulbert, Bishop of Chartres, (from a.d. 1017 
to A.D. 1031,) writes in despair to a brother bishop, to tell him 
that ' that rascal Geoffry,' whom he had excommunicated, had 
answered his excommunication by drawing together some soldiers, 
falling on the villages belonging to the Bishop of Chartres, burn- 
ing them, and threatening the bishop to do worse ! Fulbert adds 

(Ep. 
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N*\ ! il woold seem that the lailv. in England at least. Lad 
i^MuX the means of making the clergy- feel that the privile^ 
»tu<)i ihev claimed of inin^ their own causes, and avcnginw tbeir 
wmn injiuies, did not answer partieularly well, Peter of Blois 
tiMt* this most clearlj in his 75rd letter (nTitlen in the arch- 
Itttltop's name), to three htsbopG. The archhisbop positively de- 
v]aF«> that unleM something is done, the English clei^ wUl he 
in a most fearful condition ; 

' If a Jen-,' he myt, ' or the very vilest layman is Isilled, the mur- 
^ftrer is put to death. If one of the clergy, of whatever degree, be 
*'illed, the murderer is escotntnunicated, and there is an end." If es- 

Ki» iias strongly ilafcri in the Canon EjiBcopalis, p. 510, where Pelet sayt 

f tiiat nHi/i/uife who t.'uve the hanil o( counsel or aid to the munjer 

loit eten an ear, while the land had thiidileied at the torments id- 

irho hod kided or adriseil llie murdeiof the nife of Aaron the Jew. 

CommunicatioD 
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communication frightened the murderers I should be satisfied. But for 
our sins the sword of St. Peter is grown rusty, and because it cannot 
cut, it is laughed at. If a sheep or a goat be stolen, and the thief 
cannot be found, he is excommunicated ; but if he is caught, he is 
hanged ; while the murderer of a clerk or bishop is sent to Rome, goes 
in all sorts of luxury, and comes home with a ftill pardon and greater 
audacity. The king claims the right of avenging such enormities, but 
we choose to keep it in our hands, and thus holding out a prospect of 
impunity, bare our necks to the layman's knife. It is a shame that a 
man is punished more for stealing a sheep than for killing a priest. 
This, however, serves us right, for claiming a jurisdiction which does 
not in any way belong to us, directly against the decrees which say 
that such enormous crimes are to be punished by the civil power. We 
offend God and the king by our pride and ambition in claiming this 
power, and open the way to the laity to injure the clergy without fear. 
A short time ago, a clergyman of high character and eminent acquire- 
ments was killed, out of spite, by one William Frechet and his wife. 
They did not deny it, and are ready to go to Rome for pardon. The 
man quite depends on his wife's beauty, and by acting the pimp to her 
on the road expects to bring back a good deal of money as well as abso- 
lution from Rome. Something then must be done, my brethren, to stop 
this pest on its course. If it goes much farther, our necks as well as 
those of the poorer clergy, will be in danger. Let the church first exer- 
cise its jurisdiction, and if it is not strong enough, let it call in the civil 
arm. Let it not be said that a man is thus punished twice for the 
same crime. For one only finishes what the other has begun. There 
are two swords which require mutual aid, and give it — the church to the 
throne and the throne to the church : giving, therefore, to God what is 
God's, and to Caesar what is Caesar's, let us leave to the king, as he de- 
mands, the punishment of such crimes ; let us show our compassion to 
those condemned to death, who are excommunicated, if they ask for 
absolution both on that and other points, where we can, without scandal 
or injury to the church. For it is to the public good that they who 
neither fear God, nor defer to the church, nor fear canonical censure, 
should be restrained by the civil sword.' 

We may conclude our sketches of the condition of the clergy 
with one which, perhaps, throws as much light on the state of 
society in England generally as on that of the clergy. It was 
indeed a pleasant position of affairs, when persons who did not get 
the preferment which they wished for, took to the highway, and 
plundered the house and goods of their fortunate rival. Such, 
however, was the case in England in Henry II.'s time, as appears 
from the following letter of Peter Blois ; — 

* To Pope Innocent III. 
* I was dean of the church of Wolverhampton, which is in the diocese 
of Chester, but not under the jurisdiction of any one, except the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the king. For by very ancient custom which 
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Ifaeiii,aii(l with all possible kuiuucK, lur mcu luuuuci eare me constant 
grief at the heart. But "ther hated him who Mopped tJiem in tbenle, 
and abominated him who cpoke health to them." I betook niTsclf to 
prayer; I fpoke groaning in the bitterness of my beait, and that fat 
might not be wanting to the eacrifice, I seasoned my groaning with 
tears. 

' The king and the archbishop wrote them tremendons letters. I as- 

Btired them mii=t positively that the i»pe would take away their place 

and nation, and that they should be turned uu: of house' and home. 

But the more they were ihreaiened, the more obstinate they were ; 

the more tbey were exhorted, the more contemptuous did ihey erow. 

They were few in number, but iheir iniquiries mkde ihem a multitude ; 

the generations of vipers were multiplied. (Isa. iv. 4.) From the seed 

of Canaan came forth an evd and provoking race, sons of Belial, wicked 

children. They wished to possess the sauctuaiT of God as aii inheritance, 

and therefore when a Cauon died, and any respectable man was appointed, 

flie nephew or son of the deceased claimed that which is the Lord's 

patrimony as Aw. He then betook himself to the woods, joined the 

bbersand banditti who plunder by fire and the sword, and fell on the 

Oanon so as to destroy him. When I saw that these insensible 

'^rawing near to the grave, and that I coidd produce no im- 
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pression on them, I desired to be cut off entirely from men whose vices 
did not end with the end of life. 

' It was a constant annoyance to me that I had been rash enough to 
take charge of men whose vices I could not check. I knew that I must 
give an account of my stewardship, that the Judge would require their 
blood at my hands, and that no money could be a recompense for such 
danger to my soul. I hated the congregation of the wicked, and their 
dwelling I reckoned like the lioness's den ; so I gave them up to their 
heart's desire, that they might walk after their own lusts. Moreover, I 
went to the archbishop, and earnestly begged him that with the king's 
assistance, he would remove these foul abominations, and establish the 
Cistercians there. This scheme was recommended by the fact that the 
place abounds with woods, and pastures, and brooks, and lands which 
bring in rent, and are capable of great improvement. The archbishop, 
with his usual care for religion, has already sent some Cistercians to 
mark out places for a church and for offices. I beseech you therefore, 
most holy father, to confirm my plan, and sanction the monastery which 
the archbishop, with the king's consent and general joy, intends to 
build ; turn this pigsty and brothel of Satan into a temple of God ; root 
out wickedness, and, most holy Innocent, sow innocence in its stead, 
&c. &c.' 

This picture may be a little startling, but we find that things 
were exactly in the same state at Beauvais. The canons and priests 
hated their bishop, because he wished to keep them ^ a mulierum 
reprohd consuetudine ' (Anselm, lib. ii. 33) ; and to prevent their 
sons, whom they wished to be their heirs, frorat succeeding to their 
prebends as an inheritance.* These facts are of some value. 
The case seems to have been in both places that the clergy regu- 
larly married, and that their rulers were attempting very unjustly 
to enforce celibacy, while the clergy on their parts were most 
unjustifiably resorting to violence and robbery to maintain the evil 
and selfish practices which they had introduced of converting pre- 
ferments into family property. 

These extracts will have given some notion of the state of 
society in England, France, and Italy. Let us change the scene, 
and go to a country of which less is known at that period of his- 
tory. Peter of Blois had been in Sicily as tutor to the then king, 
and his account of it is quite in his own Inimitable manner. 
Richard, Bishoj) of Syracuse, wrote to beg Peter to return. His 
answer was as follows ; it gives a very pretty picture of Sicily in 
the twelfth century : — 

' I give you all imaginable thanks for your wish that I should return 
to Sicily, and your desire to promote this object. But I am not so 

* Things seem to have been in the state then as now in some respects. This 
same poor bishop of Beauvais was in bad odour with the laity of his diocese, ' quia 
invasionibus rerum ecclesiao inordinate faetls non vult favere.' 

careless 
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clear, therefore, that by their sins they had offended the blessed St. 
Agatha ! I trust our most blessed martyr St. Thomas* \k Becket] niay 
not be thus angry with us. " If his wrath be kindled, yea ! but a little, 
let him not forget his everlasting patience, but, in his wrath, let him 
remember mercy." Indeed, it is my hope that when God is angry with 
us, the blessed martyr will stand between us and the storm, and obtain 
mercy for us by " groanings that cannot be uttered." Exult, England ; 
Exult, oh! West; for the dayspring from on high hath visited us I 
India and the East boast of Thomas the Apostle, but he who liveth in 
heaven hath had regard to the Western church. God has given our 
Thomas to England, we do not envy India hers. Let Thomas the 
Apostle be in India; let Thomas our martyr be in England, and by 
these two Christian witnesses let God's name be praised from the rising 
of the sun to its going down. Let who will go to India to get the in- 
tercession of the blessed Apostle, such a distant journey is too laborious 
for me ; my own Thomas will suffice me. The one believed, because 
he saw ; blessed is he who believed though he did not see, and did not 
hesitate to offer himself up as an holocaust to Christ and for Christ. 
I do not attempt to compare the martyr to the apostle, for the apostle 
is greater ; but it is glorious for us to have a martyr who has the same 
name as an apostle, and either imitates or surpasses the apostle in 
miracles. The apostle is not angry, for the Lord of apostles and martyrs 
is not angry that the Spirit sometimes bestows himself more fully and 
frequently on a particular person, in giving him the power of operating 
miracles. " These things," he said, '' ye shall do, and greater things 
than these." 

* But the love of the martyr has made me digress a little. I return 
to my story, but, my most excellent father, I will not return to Sicily 
and you. Let England, which nursed your infancy, nurse my old age. 
Would that you, too, my father, would leave that land of monsters and 
mountains, and return to the sweetness of your own country. You 
would find, surely, the strongest motives to such a step in the length 
and security of life here, the love of country, and the law of nature ; 
but most of all in the love of our lord the king, who embraces you 
with the arms of sincere affection, and, if you do not refuse the favour 
offered you in your native land, has prepared very high stations of 
glory and honour for you. Let your birth-place be your burial-place. 
Come and lie by your fathers, and let England receive the ashes which 
she produced. It is pleasant to die in the arms of our friends, to be 
followed by the tears of those we love, and to be buried with our an- 
cestors, — a point on which, as you read in Scripture, the Patriarchs 
were very anxious. Fly, my father, from these fire-vomiting hills, — 
hold the neighbourhood of iEtna in suspicion, — and let not that infernal 
country see you in your dying hours.' — Peter ^ Ep. 46. 

Hitherto our extracts have been pretty much confined to facts 
mentioned directly in these letters. It may not be amiss to collect 

* This strange passage is given for an historical reason, which will be explained 
below. 

VOL. LViii. NO. cxvi. 2 a a few 
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knowledge as he could gain of Homer — as well as the. Roman 
poets who were quite within his grasp — the letters of Seneca, 
&c. &c. This abundance of quotation runs through the whole 
of the letters. It ought to be observed that although he has the 
poets so fully at his fingers' ends that he quotes them rather too 
much^ Peter of Blois was most familiar with the history and 
anecdotes of antiquity^ and quotes the prose writers constantly for 
the sake of illustrating his point by a reference to fact. Add to 
this that he^ a Frenchman born^ and living in England^ wrote 
Latin prose as easily as his own tongue^ and Latin verses tolerably. 
We ask confidently. Is there any member of either house of par- 
liament, in these enlightened days, who has as wide a command 
of literature and history, (and Peter was well acquainted, too, with 
all the writings of his own day, which were numerous,) — ^who, in 
writing a common letter of business, could appeal to the Roman 
historians, chapter and verse, and quote any or all the Roman 
poets, like Peter of Blois ? 

Be it remembered, too, that the same archdeacon of the twelfth 
century had regularly studied the civil law, was acquainted with 
the theory and practice of medicine such as it then was, and was 
deeply versed in his own science, divinity. His friend and corre- 
spondent, the well-known John of Salisbury, has left us a large 
volume of letters, as well as other writings; and, although the 
greater part of them relate to clerical matters of the day, yet no 
small portion of them enter into descriptions of the Greek philo- 
sophy (as the writer knew it from Cicero and from translations 
of Aristotle and Plato*), and there is one — (to a nobleman who 
is said, like his father, to have been a student of literature, 
and who had inquired about the genuineness and authenticity of 
the books of the Bible) — which might well serve in a common 
collection even now as a brief treatise on that important subject. 
Now, the liter ateurs of the present day may sneer as they will, 
but they will never persuade any reflecting ^person that men who 
had all Roman literature, and all which it could reveal to them of 
Greek philosophy and wisdom at command, and, above all, who 
had their minds opened and exalted by scripture, who constantly 
thought of what they read d,nd discussed it, who could have ac- 
quired it only by hard study (for none of the royal railroads to 
learning were then cut), and who, in the absence of newspapers 
and debates, and in the tedium of long and wearisome journeys 

* It appears from some of John of Salisbury's letters that there were Greek 
scholars even in the twelfth century. We have not the book at hand at the mo- 
pdent ; but what he says is, that he cannot make sense of a passage in the trans- 
lation of Aristotle, and wishes that his correspondent would get some of the Greeci 
to look at it and see whether it was not sQ,&e« - . ^ 
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any one who required judgment, and no one appeared)— this 
Godfrey told Damiani that he had been assured by a holy man, 
after his uncle's death, that in a vision he had been carried in the 
spirit into the infernal regions, and that there he saw Richard, 
abbot of Verdun, busied in building up lofty machines and fortifi- 
cations, and distracted with anxiety for their success. This was 
the punishment adjudged to him because, in his lifetime, he had 
wasted all his time in buildings of no use, and spent all the 
money of the church in such trifles. On the other hand, the good 
duke was seated as a judge on a golden throne, with two angels 
attending, having fans in their hands which they used to bring the 
air to a temperature agreeable for his face. On the holy man's 
asking his name, he was told it was Justice : * thus he who prac- 
tised justice in his life, deserved the name of Justice after his 
death' (Damian. viii. 2). This is Virgil's idea, ' parce detorta/ and 
ingeniously applied. In a letter a little earlier than this, a story, 
too long for transcription, is told of the emperor Theodosius and 
a monk, the idea of which is taken from Tarquin's cutting off the 
highest plants in the garden instead of giving a verbal reply to his 
son's messengers. 

Whatever our notions may be as to our ancestors' learning, we 
are all of us, however, quite clear on one point, that they were 
very superstitious — that the whole of them believed in astrology, 
fortune-telling, dreams, &c. &c., and if we wish to stamp them as 
most particularly absurd, we appeal to the ordeal — ^the trial by 
hot iron or hot water ! Would it not be just as well if we ascer- 
tained, not whether such things were, but how they were spoken 
of and thought ofhj that class of persons to which we might even 
now not think it too great a condescension just to speak a word or 
two ? They might find our friend, Peter of Blois, expressing 
himself very sensibly on this point. ' No dreams will ever 
make me have any faith in dreams. I am far from denying that 
the mind, either from the relics of its thoughts, or its innate sa- 
gacity, prefigures some images of the future, but it is frequently 
deceived. I have often found by experience that dreams which 
promised me good fortune, turned out very difierently. Let me, 
then, advise you, my excellent friend, to give no heed to dreams, 
and to avoid the error of those who are afraid of meetilig a hare ; 
or are shocked at meeting a woman with dishevelled hair, a blind 
or a lame man, or a monk ; and who feel sure of a pleasant recep- 
tion if a wolf or a dove crosses them ; if St. Martin's bird flies 
from left to right ; if, as they go out, they hear distant thunder, or 
meet a himipbacked or leprous man,' &c. (Ep. 65). The rest of the 
letter is in the same strain, and was written on occasion of Peter's 
being consulted by a friend on this knotty point : — Mr. A. going 
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very wondeHul or interesting, but because the sketch of the life of 
any man in his station must throw much light on manners and 
history. 

He was born, it would seem, at Blois, and. in the first half of 
the twelfth century. His father and mother were of the nobiUty 
of Lower Brittany, but were for some reason obliged to leave it. 
His father was rich in ^ buildings, land, meadows, and vineyards,' 
and a man of the highest probity, and of Christian character alto- 
gether, as was well known to the whole province ; had he been 
a man of letters, his talents and character would have fitted him, 
as his son says, for the highest dignity (Ep. 49). The education 
o[ a young man in those days showed him much of life, for it 
could rarely be completed in one country.* One school of 
learning was famous for one branch only. Peter seems to have 
been at Paris for the first part of his studies, then to have 
gone to Bologna for civil law, which he gave up afterwards for 
divinity, a science which he returned to Paris to study (Ep. 26). 
It may be worth while to mention that two of his fellow-students, 
as boys or young men, were a brother of the Count Palatine, 
afterwards archbishop of Mentz (Ep. 143) — ^with whom he lived 
for several years in the same house, — and Odo, afterwards bishop 
of Paris (Ep. 127), and related to the kings of England and France. 
Young men of all ranks, therefore, studied together. The means 
of general education at that time were obviously anything but 
deficient, for Peter of Blois was an excellent scholar, and had all 
Roman literature entirely at his command. He says that he gave 
up civil law prematurely, and with great regret. From one of his 
letters (Ep. 8) it seems that at the request of his fellow-students, 
he was accustomed to deliver exhortations to the study of civil 
law. It appears, indeed, from several circumstances,^ that he 
had in the short period of his residence at Bologna made himself 
well acquainted with both canon and civil law, which would seem 
to show that everything at that famous university was well arranged, 
and therefore that the faculty of law there must have been in full 
operation for some time. J What was his course of life afterwards 
for some time, is not very clear ; he tells us in one place that his 
whole life was past either in schools or courts (Ep. 139). We 
find him writing to Jocelin, bishop of Salisbury (Ep. 51), — who 
was bishop in a.d. 11 62, — respecting two nephews of his, who 

* This was the case much later. Reiichlin's travels and struggles to learn Greek 
and Hebrew are very curious in this respect. 

f See Ep. 19 and 71. It appears from them that law was then established at 
Paris. 

I In Let. 140 he speaks of the Pandect as an <immeabile pelagus,* declares Jus- 
tinian's law to be mischievous, and to make men the sous of heU. This frequent 
reviling of civil law is lemarkable. Was it apr?paration for the canoa law ? 

were 
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a friend's treachery."" It is probable that he was almost im- 
icdiately called to England^ and that he went there in a.d. 1 168 
)r 9. He was certainly there much before Becket's death in 
i.D. 1171. He tells us himself that he was first called to 
Ingland by the offers of Henry n.,f with whom he had great 
Inence. The king^ at his request^ often forgave the clergy 
debts^ released prisoners, mitigated penal sentences, and 
ire munificently in alms and to the church. On one occasion^ 
rhen Henry was in great wrath (a time at which, as it appears 
Ifc& om another part of Peter of Blois' writings, it was very unsafe 
deal with his majesty,) about the Peterpence, against two 
-priors^ and when no one else dared to oppose the king, Peter 
ventured to do so, and was the means of effecting a rcconciUa- 
tioii.J We find, indeed, that he was employed by the king in a 
mission to the king of France; and the terms in which he ad- 
dresses Henry Beauclerc are so familiar as to show how highly 
he must have been valued by that monarch. He tells the king 
that he has been hunting him through the country in vain, that 
when Solomon talked of four things being too hard for him to 
find out, he should have added a fifth, and that is, the path of 
the king in England ; that he really does not know where he is 
j^oing ; that he has himself been laid up with the dysentery, at 
Newport, from fatigue in travelling after his majesty, and has 
sent messengers on all sides to look for him ; that he wishes he 
would let him know where and when he was to be found, as it 
was really of consequence to the kingdom that the business com- 
mitted to him by the king should be despatched ; that the am- 
bassadors from Rome were returned, lightened of their gold and 
loaded with lead (the seals of bulls), but not much complimented 
with presents of clothes or horses; that the ambassadors of the 
kings of Spain had appeared with a great retinue, to refer to his 
majesty (which was a great compliment) the old and troublesome 
question which had so long agitated these monarchs, and caused 
the utter ruin of so many states (Ep. 41). 

Henry Beauclerc had, indeed, received from Peter of Blois 
services of various kinds, for some of which he could not be too 
grateful, and which might explain this familiarity. The active 
ecclesiastic had not only served him in a diplomatic capacity, but 
had been his faithful adviser in the difficulties caused by his sons, 
and when the eldest, who had been the most rebellious of all, 
died in the flower of his age, Peter of Blois attended his death 
bed. The father, like David, mourned in the most excessive 
manner for his rebellious son, and on hearing of it Peter of Blois 

* F^ Bl. Ep. 27. t Pet.Bl.Ep.127. 

X Pet. Bloisi InTeci p. 546. 

wrote 
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camp of God. This is none other than the house of God and the gate 
of heaven. In the house of my master, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
there are men of the highest literature, complete in the strictest justice, 
the highest wisdom, and every form of learning. They constantly exer- 
cise themselves after prayers, and before meals, in reading, disputing, 
and decision of causes. All the difficult causes of the kingdom are re- 
ferred to us ; they are discussed in common, and each takes pains to 
give the best opinion in his power. If Gk)d gives the greatest wisdom 
to the lowest among us, his opinion is adopted without envy or diffi- 
culty.' 

During all this time he had not received the major orders, and 
had many scruples about doing so while engaged in secularities. 
In one letter, to the bishop of London (lEp. 123), he almost re- 
fuses, saying that his masters, the archbishops, had long wished it. 
Finally, however, he was ordained priest (Ep. 139). 

Peter of Blois did not constantly live in this quiet way, for 
we find him despatched by the archbishop on various missions 
to France and to Rome. He was employed, too, by other pre- 
lates on missions to Rome. In a letter to the bishop of Bath, 
Peter reproaches him with having forgotten the services he had 
rendered, and the dangers he had undergone repeatedly at sea 
for him, and especially the signal service done by his boldly ven- 
turing into Italy at a season when the mountains were blocked 
up, all ingress by land stopped by the severity of the weather, 
and the mountains themselves covered with dead bodies, in order 
to settle some business of the bishop with an Italian count.* One 
of his adventures during a mission of this kind, before he settled 
in England, which will be noticed below, shows that they were 
often attended with much personal risk. 

Twice, in the midst of this active career, the bishopric of Ro- 
chester was offered, but declined by our hero (Ep. 131). 

On the death of Henry II. it appears that Peter of Blois was 
anxious to leave England. He says that the king and his sons 
had been most liberal to him — (Epp. 127, 149) ; but this event 
threw a cloud on his prospects, and had not his friends, the bishops 
of Worcester and Durham persuaded him to stay, he would have 
returned to France, King Richard, on his accession, took no 
notice of him ; his clerical friends died off; the archdeaconry of 
London was, indeed, given him, in his old age, but it was so 
poorly provided as to yield him nothing (Ep. 151); and even of 
this he was stripped by a false representation made to the pope 
by two young men (Ep. 149). We find two letters from him, 
written in his old age, one to the then archbishop of Sens, and 

* From Letter 126 we find that he was at Rome as late as a.o. 1187. In 1196 
he speaks of himself as old. 
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MpUar frv iif tbe Jews. «c ijititr nuivinf. He wiires on one 
illfMiiiii In ibe bialwp of EI7 to «» liiat be was pms no CaaCer- 
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Iw ibc Jews, wlin liomirp him Mui Til iT(!ipr anhapp* liebtors. and 
ima ihem with nsnr*. ll hf I'll throoafi his crwcbiea ai Canter- 
bwrv. he expecled inst the same emel ■inlfrmn;! in Lr'miun. miless 
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SkV povTuU for him- The Jews seem Uy have never been absent 

fiNwa the poor archdeacons thoughts. He writpa to the detui of 

Xtw*) to tell him a sad historv o£ his nephi-w s debts and simunT. 

If tums^, he ssys, he could not sleep one half honr if he were 

lew IB debt, xbOl had so much reEkson t^) fear the Jews. Bj 

MftlettM to Joceliu, bishop of Salisbury (Let. 51), ii appears 

■"• MMWai pension from him which was not paid mrtil 

pe* tiine, aiid in consefjuence Peter, who de- 

«(o debt, aiid the interest on that debt was 



little explanatiun, and some amusement 
' be derived irom it. When one comes 
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to dissect poor Peter's preferment and pluralities^ they turn out, 
like a great many modern pluralities, no great things after all. 
We find, for example, (Ep. 133,) that he had a violent quarrel 
with the chapter of Salisbury,* who wanted to force him into re- 
sidence, or to fine him for non-residence. He writes them a very 
angry letter, saying that they know very well that his whole stall 
yields him only five marks a-year, which would not pay the expense 
of a journey to Salisbury, and yet they have the conscience to fine 
him one mark for non-residence. Then of the archdeaconry of 
London, he gives a most curious account (Ep. 15 1) to Pope In- 
nocent III. ! All he got from it would not keep him a month, he 
says, ^so that archdeacons of London ought to be like the dragons 
in scripture, and able to live on wind'! London had then 120 
churches, and about 40,000 people. He took all sorts of pains 
with the clergy and the people too, but he could not possibly 
teach them the solemn obligation of paying him their dues. No 
tenths, no first-fruits, no oblations from the laity, no synodals, no 
procurations, no cathedraticum, no aids, no hospitalities, no cus- 
tomary payments ! If the pope cannot influence the bishops of 
Ely and Winchester,-!- to interfere and set all this right, his suc- 
cessors, the archdeacons of London to all eternity, who could not 
dig, would be obliged to beg. We sincerely hope that archdeacon 
Pott can give a better account of things, although the determina- 
tion to reverse the process of destruction practised elsewhere, and 
create a stall for London archdeacons at St. PauFs, looks as if 
things had not mended much since the times of archdeacon Peter. 
At Rouen, where his stall might have been worth something, 
the unhappy man was cheated out of it (Ep. 141). He thought 
that a certain chaplain called Elias was an honest man, and 
therefore made him his agent; but for five years he never paid 
poor Peter a penny, and when at last the archdeacon thought 
this rather too bad a proceeding, and sent to insist on his dues, 
the knave only abused him, and sent his messengers away empty, 
saying as his excuse, that Peter was so rich that he could not 
want the revenue of his stall at Rouen ! And, worst of all, when 
he got a little older, and not so well able to fight his own battles, 
he tells a most dismal story, in his most lachrymose style, of a 
young man by false accusations contriving to have him turned out 
of his archdeaconry (Ep. 149). Which archdeaconry he does not 
tell us ; but as the archdeaconry of London yielded him nothing 
but wind, he would not have been so loud in his lamentations for 

* In Let. 104, he writes to express his pleasure at their moving their church from 
the hill to the plain, from Old Sarum to New. 

f Quaere — ^Wbat had their lordships to do with the matter ? Were they legates 
at the time P 

the 
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^ ^'ings, as drawn by himself. No one, as we 
• "iilcl possibly describe more graphically what 
Ui i ^.. «^f|i more vehemence what he felt, than this 
r. »iht»i. He puts his whole soul into his pen, and 
■►*w «r>pms occasionally to have had a little solution 
Bfc^hand. When the schism in Pope Alexander 
MWiTwlly settled, Peter of Blois thought proper to 
iifientary letter to a cardinal who had been very 
m betting things right (Ep. 48). In this letter he 
■Kil his opinion of Victor IV., who had begun the 
K imd been so materially promoted by Frederic 
xki ter expressing his joy that St. Peter's boat which 
uiribly tossed in the waves of the late storm seemed 
I4 as the rage of Barbarossa had been softened down, 
lad been turned to a lamb, our archdeacon expresses 
5se peculiarly gentle terms of Pope Victor, or Octa- 
L been previously called : — 

CHARACTER OF A POPE. 

16 says, * during his whole life had been collecting money 
disturb the church. By his largesses he had so fasci- 
men of this world, that he had gained the grace and 
■eat, and drew a large part of the court of Rome into his 
rped the popedom by pride and insolence, threw cities 
shook kingdoms by the schism which he caused, and 
Is lot with Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, icham he imi- 
.ah says, r" Is this the man that did shake kingdoms ? 
jrought down to the grave. The worm is spread under 
Bvorms cover thee." I still remember how glorious he 
eyes, and how pompous he was in his talk. I was pre- 
made himself he adored, like a statue / I was on my 
rt of Rome in company with others, when I was caught, 
laten by his ruffians. My friends were put into chains, 
lem. By God's mercy, I escaped them, and I did not 
before Baal. I lost everything, and like St. Paul was let 
ket through the wall, and so escaped Octavian's hands. 
at I do not lie, when I say that ever since that r/ay, / 
i God to bring down his pride. And at last there has 
1 him what Job says of the proud king, that " he shall 
own dung ; and they which have seen him shall say, 
' The memory of Octavian and his accomplices is 
itemity P 

prayer that Pope Victor's pride might be brought low, 
aore hearty joy that the wish was accomplished, with 
le conclu(fing reflection, as to the everlasting damna- 
mory, are quite charming traits of character. The 
f forgiveness certainly does not seem to have been 
oltivated in the reign of Henry Beauclerc. For in 

the 
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fjl could not obtain it. When I say how inconvenient the 
lid how urgently you have recalled me, the one, only, and 
» from hie majesty is, " You shall go to-morrow," But in 
^a of the year, I have never yet found that to-7norTov>. When 
keil for, it is not forthcoming, and perhaps it will turn up when 
fl looking for it. But I am much distressed, and you have made 
ly like a spider, for " mine enemies reproach me while they 
2 daily, ' Where is now thy Lord? ' Where is he hiding? 
h he shinihering? How long will his lazy aluraher last? It is 
e fut him to awake and attend to the flock committed to him, and 
mber what a predeceBBorhe had! Has he received the grace of 
vain, so as to make of none effect the grace given to himself end 
glory of his predeceesor ? He has already done so in great part, and 
Bee no signs of his doing better." I a short, they think that it is your 
it that the ark of the Lord is seized by foreigners, that the church is 
_Wen down by the laity, that rust is eating Peter's sword, that the 
pamenta are despised, God'a name taken in vain, and lawful marriages 
lived on pretest of forgery. When I praise your innocence and 
ilitj, they say, " It is not enough for a man in such a station to do 
B Iiarm, unless he does good too. Your archbishop," they aay, " found 
"e church in the best state. But he deserts it, and has pulled it down, 
! glories of the church of Canterbury, which the illustrioug martyr 
marked in red with his blood, and had left as a perpetual legacy 
y the dashing out of his brains, your archbishop's cowardice has lost, 
md he has reduced to the old and disgraceful slavery that church which 
lad vindicated ita right to full liberty. Why does he occupy the 
k earth? When will he die, and hia name perish? Why, at least, does 
lie not awake ? " Thua tears are my food day and night. I expected 
(u gain great glory imder the shadow of your name, but have found 
reproach and misery instead. For you are a fable in men's mouths, 
and the study of all is to let loose their insolent tongues, and utter odious 
slanders of you. If I try to praise your industry in the improving of 
buildings, in the cultivation of farms, and other outward cares of this 
Idnd, relating to matters always required by human necessity, they 
pervert everything to evil. " What credit is it," they say, " to him to 
construct flsh-ponds, and contrive inclosures for game,* when the doors 
of monastic cloisters are set open for general license? What use is it 
that the arable fields are fattened with dung and chalk, if in the culture 
of the Lord's harvest no thorn is plucked out, nor thistle plucked up, 
nor the word sown? Does Ood care for oxen and asses, that the 
archbishop is so anxious about them ? Why does not he attend to his 
office as legate ? " f What annoys me most is, that our lord the 

• ThU i* ttUaded to in Peter's Cuiod Epilcopalis, p. 53S. where he says, that in 
(hesa dajs some think that a tnshop'a husiiieiB is in impraving laod with chalk and 
dnog, making many Sih-ponds ajid patka, iacieasing theic land, building palaeeBj 

f Seieial playa upon voids heie fbllow, which are quite untraaslateable ; e.g. 'The 
aiehbishop is ligaitu lather than iegalui,' be. be. 

king. 
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iRT. Vl.'-^Rhymes. By William Stewart Rose. Brighton : 

12mo. 1837. 

WE are glad to see that Mr. Rose has condescended to take 
the hint which we offered a year ago in a short article on his 
Epistle to Mr. Frere, and collected that elegant piece and some 
others not unworthy of being classed with it into a volume. The 
new Rhymes, as he modestly, or Italianly, calls them, are, with 
few exceptions, in the same style with the Epistle from which we 
quoted ample specimens; so that any critical remarks on the 
present occasion would be superfluous. We are not willing, how- 
ever, to allow a volume which contains so much of what is both 
new and good, to pass entirely without notice in these pages ; and 
we therefore select for the entertainment of our readers a single 
tale, which in our opinion is of itself sufficient to prove that, had 
this author pleased, he might have given us a body of comic 
narratives in verse, quite as valuable as any that our literature 
possesses. The exquisite skill of the composition will, however, 
speak for itself. No writer knows better how to unite the quaint 
and the graceful. 

The story of the Dean of Badajos has been, time out of mind, 
a special favourite with the Spaniards. Like most of the many 
admirable inventions of its class, familiar to all who have any 
acquaintance with the comic romance of the Peninsula, we have 
no doubt its original was oriental. There is nothing wittier in 
the Arabian Nights, and it is a fiction entirely in their taste. We 
rather think the story was first told in our own language by 
Richard Cumberland — his prose edition of it is, at all events, the 
one best known to English readers — and it is a very lively and 
humorous edition ; but still, we are inclined to think that no one, 
who considers attentively the structure and execution of Mr. 
Rose's rifacimento, will accuse him of having wasted his powers 
in painting the lily and adding perfume to the violet. 

THE DEAN OF BADAJOS. 

* Dear Rogers, at your hint I have, been fain 
To versify this pithy tale of Spain, 
Perhaps the growth of a more Southern shorej 
Transplanted thither by invading moor ; 
Which, being graffed where it has taken root, 
Hath changed the form and colour of the fruit. 
Yet stringing rhymes upon a tale which flows 
So neatly and bo naturally in prose, 
May seem to some (and some who know what's what) 
Akin to tying bladders to a cat : 
Since — ^wind and wings to boot — ^when all is done, 

She cannot fly so well as she can run : 

But 
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•^" And has the ^reat Torribio been repaid 
In such base coin?" the dean of Badajos said, 
And — as if such a thought had fired his blood — 
Poured forth so loud, so long and large a flood 
Of saws and sentences against the crime 
Of foul ingratitude, in prose and rhyme, 
-Al l on a foam with honest hate and scorn, 
^Hiat by the furious torrent overborne. 
The sage confessed, " he could no more repel 
The advances of a man, who spoke so well : 
He would instruct him ; he would be his host;" 
And from his window cried — ^^ Jacintha, roast 
-A brace of partridges ;" (this window looked 
XJpon the kitchen where Jacintha cooked ; 
His cook and faithful housekeeper was she :) 
Adding, " the dean of Badajos sups with me." 
2"fext touched his pupil's brow, and said, (let not 
rrhe words by thee, good reader, be forgot) 
*' Ortobolariy Pistrafier, Omagriouf:*^ 
Then of his zeal and art gave present proof; 
Opened his books ; and with his pupil fell 
To work on sign and sigil, spirit and spell. 

* Master and scholar little time had read 
Before a knock, strange voice, and heavy tread 
Were heard ; and lo ! Jacintha, and with her 
A squat, square man, that seemed a messenger 
Breathless he was, and fiery hot with haste. 
Splashed to the eyes, and booted to the waist. 
This courier was postilion to my lord 
Bishop of Badajos ; and he brought word, 

" The bishop " — (who had for a long time been 
Ailing, and who was uncle to the dean) — 
" Had had an apoplectic stroke, and lay 
Upon his death-bed when he came away." 
The dean, intent upon his long-sought art. 
Cursed messenger and uncle — ^but apart — 
And gravely bade the man return ; " he would 
Follow (he added) with what haste he could :" 
But hardly was he gone before the twain. 
Wizard and dean, were at their work again. 

* Vainly, for lo ! new messengers ! but more 
Worth hearing were the tidings which they bore. 
This new arrival was a deputation. 

Sent by the Chapter, who, in convocation, 
Since the dean's uncle, their right reverend lord, 
The bishop, had been called to his reward, 
Had chosen him — as fittest found — to keep 
And feed and fold his houseless, hungry sheep. 

Upon 




Dr-m of Badajos. 

. -referred, 
ighted word ; 
! laid down, 

M; triple crown : 

■ ■lie ^lioft prayer; 
in hi'lpktiB sou his care? 
Liiied with posseaeisg 
M:eteneil with his blessing, 
■L'd tacli brighter viBiou ; 
needs aiich Bmall proyiaion 
mil would be a feast) 
I'litr and priest. 



... iliut deem'dhe'd gained hia scope, 
. I i.iiiL'ii; for a pope, 
■it 111 trcqueiit the eabbath revels 
iih hobgohliiia, ghiwta, and devils, 
HTibiu had become a thorn 
1 Uiiug no longer to be borne : 
I inuk his line, and stout 
Miiihwith to pluck it out, 

,i|ilin.nt cried, " I grieve to hear, 

■ :l-e pretences of appliance 

■ .iiditis and myBlerious science, 
-!i i.pi'll, and deal with demon; crimes 

^ ..;...iiuu cliiurch hath punished in nil times, 
.iild much irk me to pronounce your doom : 
if you four days hence are found in Rome, 
lire the secular arm, lest you expire, 
i well your sins deserve, in penal fire." 

' He ended frowning ; but, unmoved in look, 
Torribio heard the thr»t ; and simply spoke 
Anew the three myaterioua words reversed, 
(Words not to be forgot) by him rehearsed 
When he received the dean beneath hia roof; 
Ortoioban, Pislrafier, Omagriouf: 
And called aloud (as he whilere had done) 
From the open window, " You need dress but one 
Fartrit^e, Jacintha; for my friend, the Dean, 
Does not sup with me." Then evanished clean 
The scholar's vision : on the clock he cast 
His eyes, and saw but one short hour had past. 
Since, with intent to study magic lore. 
He had first darkened Don Tonibio's door : 
An hour which seemed to fill hie every wish up ; 
That made him from a simple dean a bishop ; 
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Art. VII. — 1. Opinions de Napoleon »ur divers svjets de Politique 
et d' Administration, recueillies par un Membre de son Canseil 
d'etat ; et recit de quelques evenemens de Vepoque, Par le Baron 
Pelet (de la Lozere), Membre de la Chambre des Deputes, 
Paris. 1833. 

2. Napoleon in Council; or. Opinions delivered by Buonaparte in 
the Council of State, Translated from the French of Baron Pelet 
(de la Lozere), Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and late 
Minister of Public Instruction. By Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 
Edinburgh. 1837. 

"DOTH M. Pelet and his translator begin with a kind of 
-■^ apology for publishing another work on a subject which they 
seem to think almost exhausted : but this is only the common-place 
modesty of authors. M. Pelet and Captain Hall know very well 
that — enormous as is the mass of falsehood and forgery with which 
Buonaparte himself in the first place, his partizans in the second, 
and finally the mere hirelings of the Parisian press, have laboured 
to overlay and stifle historical truth — we are by no means over- 
stocked with authorities possessing the double merit of good in- 
formation and honest intentions. M. Pelet himself touches this 
topic, though very lightly, in allusion to Buonaparte's St. Helena 
romances ; but even a slight admission from a person of M. Pelet 's 
character and condition, becomes important evidence on such a 
subject. We therefore record it. M. Pelet says — 

* The St. Helena Memorials, it is true, report his conversations on all 
sorts of subjects; but it must be recollected, that, though still alive, he 
had virtually become a member of posterity. He exhibited himself, 
therefore, as it were historically ^ in the manner he wished to appear in 
future times ; and as it was clearly under this impression that ne dic- 
tated his memoirs, it is impossible not to distrust the sincerity of his 
opinions.' — ^p. ii. 

M. Pelet's very just idea of Buonapartean history is, we see, 
not that wliich is true, but only what Napoleon wished it to ap- 
pear. The avowal is candid ; and, as the French say, rwus en 

prenons acte. 

Captain Hall also, after ' expressing his fear that the subject 
may be ' thought well nigh worn out,' adds, — 

* But as there can be no doubt that many parts of it have hitherto 
been mystified — some by design, and some unintentionally — ^it occurred 
to me that a trustworthy statement, coming from a person who has en- 
joyed peculiar advantages for ascertaining the truth, might still be con- 
sidered acceptable.' — ^p. iv. 

He then proceeds to inform us of his author's claims to Confi- 
dence •: — 

VOL, Lviii. NO. cxvi. 2 1 ' Mons. 



a master of requests ; — ^but it is not till 1 829 that we fin4 him on the 
list pf even honorary privy councUlors. The auditors were a kind 
of apprentices in the art of administration^ to whom was entrusted 
the first preparatory arrangement of the materials on which the 
Privy Council were afterwards to decide. A few of the auditors 
were distinguished by the peculiar privilege of attending at the 
meetings of the Council when the Emperor was present — but w^ 
do not find M . Pelet's name in evei^ that list. All this is in some 
degree important — in the first place, because accuracy is always 
valuable; but in the next, because — M. Pelet professing to giv^ 
us a view of Buonaparte in his Council of State — it is obviously 
one thing to have been a constituent member of the bo^rd, suid 
another to be an inferior officer, admitted occasionally to the 
sittings when the business on which he had beein previously em- 
ployed happened to be brought forward foi? diseussion. This 
distinction is clearly made by M. Pelet himself, in his chapter 
on the Council of State . — 

* At the time I speak of (1806), the number of auditors was so greet, 
that he could not express himself freely before such a number of yourig 
men of all the different classes in society. In his decree, therefore, he 
made a distinction between the old and the new auditors ; of whom only 
the old could attend the meetings when he was himself in the chair,'* — 
pp. 221, 222. 

M. Pelet himself was one of those neio auditors. We are sorry 
that he was not an actual councillor of state, for we are so well 
pleased with what he reports of the proceedings, that we wish 
he had more to tell us. 

There is another observation, which it may not be a useless pre- 
liminary to make : this gentleman calls himself ^ Le Baron Pelet 
de la Lozere — an adjunct to which he has no more right than the 
^on of any ex-member of our House of Commons would have to 
assume as a title of honour the name of the county for which his 
father might have sat forty years ago. This little assumption 
of a high-sounding name is so characteristic of the republican 
school of equality, that it is worth while to ejtplain it a little. It 
happened that the citizen Jean Pelet was elecied in 179^> to the 
National Convention, by the department of the Lozere, and 
another PeU (the same name in pronunciation) was elected for 
that of the Loiret. To distinguish these citizens in the appel 

nominal, one was called * Pelet de la Lozere, an d the other Pele du 

f-^— II II 'I — -^■^-^— — — ^■^'»— — — "- 

* Jean Pelet was luckily obscure enough to attract little notice in the Convention. 
From the king's trial he was absent on commission ; but from his subsequent con- 
duct, when we find him classed with those respectable men, Boissy d'Anglas and 
Lanjuinais, there is little doubt that he would have voted in favour of Louis. His 
conduct, indeed, was always moderate, and he went through the revolution unsullied 
by its excesses. Buonaparte made him a councUlor of atate^ and subsequently a cotin/, 
and the son a baron,. . ■••_.. 

2 I 2 Loiret 
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V to tlie character of Buonaparte. But he secmg to he really 

OBtt man ; and we helieve the weakness of his share of the 

ll produced by liis 'halting between two opinions' — between 

Mrable impulse to tell the truth, and a prudential reserve 

I the old and the new usurpations. We, of course, must 

H M. P(;]et could have taken a higher, franker, more 

■ view of the subject ; but there is, even in his partiality 

' wghtcdness, a compensating advantage. Whenever he 

1 impression unfavourable to Buonaparte, it must be 

k endence reluctant or undesigned, and in either case in- 

rtible. Now, our readers will see presently that the 

f the whole work is to lower the character of Buonapoxte 

ma than any of his professed adversaries have done. In 

B more we learn about him from those who are able and 

r to tell the truth, the more is our own old opinion of 

ifirmed; and as M. Pelet's book is the honesteat, so it is 

J favourable to his character ; it is, in fact, a corroborative 

mtary of the Abbe do Pradt's celebrated sketch in his 

t of his embassy to Warsaw : — ' This man, whose only 

ion was in the military coffee-houses, has jweservcd their 

[ITS and languupe, and can be no other than the enemy of all 

ily. His genius may bo represented as a royal mantle 

a over a harlequin's jacket ; and he was in fact nothing but a 

m oi Jvpiter Scapin ; such as had never before been exhibited 

B theatre of the world.' M. Pelet's work, though in terms 

r com})limentary, confirms, in fact, M. de Pradt's opinion ; and 

' 1 shows that the French Jvpiter had in his composition a 

r proportion than even v.e had imagined of the Scopin. 
"he work consists, as our readers have seen by the title-page 
'le original, of two divisions — one, the opinions delivered by 
isparte in the Council of State on various subjects of public 
est; the second, M. Pelet's own narrati™ of some remark- 
events of the period. The text of the book — we know not why 
reverses this order of the subjects, and treats of the last first. 
Wb shall follow in our observations what we tliink the more 
gral order announced in the title-page. 
In entering on the examination of Buonaparte's Opinions in the 
"•ttncil of State, there are one or two preliminary observations to 
3 made. M. Pelct, in his enthusiastic admiration of the unri- 
valled genius and unbounded knowledge which, we arc told, Buo- 
naparte exhibits in these Opinions, seems to believe — or at least 
leaves us to suppose — that the emperor generally extemporized 
them— pro re nata — from the depths of his own mind. Such, 
however^ was by no means the case. No rational creature can 
doubt that even in bit eioU character Buonaparte had great aptitude, 
' ' a powerful 
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accordingly, when once fixed, ought to he collected by simple decrees^ 
for it is absurd to suppose that in the interval between the sessions there 
shall not exist an authority to promulgate such laws as the circumstances 
of the period may require. The Court of Cassation considers my de* 
crees as laws, and unless it were so^ there would be no government at 
all in the country,^ — ^p. 184. 

Observe the logic of all this. The Legislative body is to have the 
entire control of the annual amount of ta^ces ; but it ought not to 
have the power of stopping the annual supplies I And again : ^ A 
corporal might take possession of the government at a moment of 
crisis ;' therefore, instead of extending the government to a wider 
circle, and diflferent bodies, which one corporal could not replace^ 
it must be all concentrated in one man, whose successor the cor- 
poral might by a single blow become ! The Court of Cassation — 
High Court of Appeal — the expositor in the dernier resort of the 
law — ^is so servile as to consider as law the emperor's confessedly 
illegal decrees ; ' and unless it were so, there would be no govern- 
inent in the country ;' in other words, there can be no govern- 
ment where the will of the Emperor is not law. And all this 
conflicting nonsense is presented to us as the matured opinions of 
a great mind on the subject of a representative constitution, and a 
legislative assembly. 

As the Liberals in France now profess such an entire devotion 
to the Napoleon system, it is worth while to extract a few mor^ 
of his maxims concerning legislative assemblies — 

' I consider it quite out of their way to attend to matters of police j 
taxation and the formation of general laws for civil affairs are their 
topics. A single session of a month or six weeks^ once a year, is quite 
enough for these purposes. Every thing relating to executive business, 
public security, or police, is out of their beat ; and so are politics, both 
internal and external. Indeed, the long residence of the deputies in 
the country unfits them for these matters,'* — ^pp. 186, 187. 

So that, because a residence of six months in their respective 
departments imfits the representatives for a large class of legis- 
lative functions, this imperial logician proposes, by way of remedy, 
that they shall pass eleven months in the country ; — ^from which, 
also, follows the corollary that the less deputies know of the local 
interests of their departments the better ! 

Then follows his beau ideal of a representative assembly — 

* The men I should like to see in the legislature are old landed pro- 
prietors, who should be married, as it were, to the State by their family 
connexions, or by their profession, and attached by some tie to the 
public interests. These men would come up to Paris once a year — 
would converse with the Emperor at hi* levee — and return home again 
perfectly satisfied with this little ray of glory shed on the monotony of 
their lives. 

It 
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But does this Vandal-pedant beliCTC that it was 

Stjif* that the brutal and illiterate Fiescbi, Alibaud, 

Fnd Champion learned their lesson of assassination ? 

H<>»i'ned it in the principles of the July Revolution — in 

^hme of tlie Hotel de Ville— in the subsequent acts of 

weal Government, which has belied all its promises — in 

of the expiatory monuments of Louis XVI. and 

Beni — and finally, in Louis -Philippe's own public 

Hi that the jTiost execrable regicide that ever lived was 

"''eittzen of France.' It was in these popular and intel- 

iunients whic-h he who runs may readj and not in the 

Ks of ancient literature, that those wretches drank thn 

D af their crimes. 

■ must return to Buonaparte. — On the administration of 
c have an admirable instance of his constitutional spirit 
ate information : — 
Aenshal the notion of instituting circuit judges, who, startiug 
Ecentrf, sliouhl traverse ihc departments to administer justice. He 
1 to believe, llitit on various occasions, particularly in political 
, llic lociil jiidgt's ivere biassed by the influences belonging to 
He conceived that a judge who should come from another 
i decide the causes brought before him, and who should go 
J immediately after pronouncing his judgment, would be more inde- 
t. He thought, uUo, that the government would by this means 
e a just share of infiuence in these matters, by posscssinij the 
\ of sendini} one judtjo. rather than another, according to the nature 
f the case. He hud evidently formed this idea from Khat lakes place 
tJEnphnd.'—p^. 215, 216. 

r'lt IS not quite clear wLetlicr this observation, which shows such 
a accurate knowledge of our English system, is Buonaparte's or 
'. Pelet'a ; but the development of the plan is of a piece with 
B conception : — 

••The circuit judges (Ics juges ambuIantB), who hold the asflizeB, may 
1^ rendered more useful irutrvmenls in the hands of rjovemmenf than 
_,.ted judges CBU be. Cnnit be said that there is any government at all 
in France, when we see justice administered in the midst of a mob of 
attorneys and advocates, who lead the public opinion, and by that means 
intimidate both judges and witnesses? I)o not we see the judges, 
even in the Court of Cassation, dining with the lawyers, and falling into 
intimacies with them quite destructive of that respect which is ho essen- 
tial to the moral influence of a judge? A circuit judge (un pretcur 
ambulant), on coming to any place where the assizes were to be held, 
would not be so readily influenced, still less intimidated. A small 
apartment ihould he provided for him in the Court House ; and he 
should not be allowed to reside anywhere else, or to go out to dinner 
,v>itk any one.'— pp. 223, 224. 

This idea of ccmdcmnin^ the judge himself to solitary confine- 
.ment, is, we believe, original. But 
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■'rin; /(ni</^- «*' ■'*'«l"re li> suspect, was not very loud. 

A I'fW tluji fttl*"'" he iMUtiiiufHl the subject of legal administra- 
tiiin, Ai«l <"' '1'*^ imeslion of ci.riTiiral punishments he says — 

' Shall I tell yon what I <li(l iii the last Italian campaign, when a small 
tuwn proved faithless to ns, ami iledated for the Austrians ? I dezroded 
the iimahiUiitH hy taking from them the title of Italian citizens, and had 
tlwir diigmce eiigravid on a marhlc slab placed at the gate of the town. 
Aopfficeruf the i^mlannerie was then put m command, with orders 
any of the inhabitants incurred the penally of imprisonment, 
Hbould lie conmiuted for ft certain number of stripes.' — 

And 
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And then he adds — 

* After the manner of their friends the Austrians.' — p. 231. 

As if there was any comparison between the military discipline 
of the Austrian army and the civil government of a town in Italy ! 
This mention of his friends the Austrians reminds us of a ludi- 
crous passage in one of the letters addressed to M. Otto, the 
negociator at Vienna of his marriage with Marie Louise. To a 
letter dated and signed by the Emperor there is added a para- 
graph acquainting M. Otto with the names of the ladies and 
fi^entlemen who were to compose the household of the future 
Empress :— 

* The first gentleman-usher and secretary is Count Beauhamais. 
ITiis is not the same person who was a member of the Constituent 
Assembly,^ — ^p. 147. 

No, to be sure ! but Napoleon must have thought M. Otto 
singularly ignorant, to need a public dispatch signed by his 
master's own hand, to inform him that the gentleman who was 
on the road to meet the new empress, was not the same M. de 
Beauharnais who had been guillotined on the Q,Oth July, 1794, and 
to whose WIDOW the writer of the letter had been ten years mar- 
ried, having only just now divorced her, to make way for the 
new alliance ! We really believe that no Jocrisse of the Boule- 
vards ever exhibited so laughable a betise. And what heightens 
the absurdity is, that although this gentleman- usher was certainly 
not the Beauharnais who was distinguished in the States- General, 
he did happen to be an obscure member of that body; so that 
there was a blunder every way. But to return to graver matters. 

On the subject of the clergy, he was equally inconsistent : — 

' When he first came to the throne, Napoleon expressed himself in 
kindly terms when speaking of the clergy, who hailed him as the " Re- 
storer of Religion," and by whose chief the holy oil was poured on his 
head. But his language varied afterwards according to the phases of 
his squabbles and reconciliations with the church. At one time, when 
he happened to be in a good humour with the clergy, he had called two 
bishops to the Council of State ; but their presence embarrassed him more 
than once, when he chose to give way to his resentment against their 
body. Once, during a discussion on religious matters, when the day was 
so far advanced that he could not see from one end of the room to the 
other, he called out, " Is the Abbt5 Mannet there?" and being answered 
in the negative, he broke info bitter complaints against the clergy, and 
regretted that he could not cut the gordian knot of this difficulty as 

Henry VIII. had done At other times he lauded the priests, 

extolled their services to the State, and attributed in a great measure to 
their influence the readiness of the conscripts to march, and the general 
submission of the people.'— pp. 235, 236. 

The allusion to Henry VIII. is of a piece with all Buonaparte's 

historical 
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lilants : to such a system of war there are no bounds — but 

3uonaparte swept away^ we see — ^' not one-fifth nor one- 

: the youth of the country — ^but the whole class" and plun- 

1 Europe for the support of its oppressors. It is clear that 

the conscription such wars could not have desolated the 

Nor was its operation confined to France — it forced the 

le of conscription on the rest of Europe — a legitimate prin- 

1 this latter case, for it was a principle of self-defence-— 

England itself was forced, though in moderation and with 

re, to employ. Our own militia, for example, — raised by 

, and subsequently encouraged to volunteer into the line — 

kind of mitigated conscription. The effect was still more 

t on the continental nations. And on the whole it may 

/ be pronounced that the French conscription was not the 

^qaence, but one of the main causes, of the wars which have 

5 1800 desolated Europe; and that we can never be secure 

nst a similar debordement, imtil the principle which makes 

iers of a whole people shall have been abandoned, and that 

ince and the continental nations shall have returned to the old 

nciple of voluntary enlistment. If the elder branch of the 

>urbons deserved to lose their throne, it was by forfeiting the 

.emn pledge they had given for the abolition of the conscription ; 

that had been honestly fulfilled, France might have enjoyed a 

Binquillity on which neither she nor Europe can ever otherwise 

!ckon. Nor, we fear, can that ever be accomplished till there 

lall be a bond fide representative and legitimate government. 

There is a remarkable passage in this military chapter. M. 

elet says — 

* It was very seldom that any discussion took place in the Council of 
ate respecting the armament, the equipment, or any other particulars 
lating to the organization of the army. All these details, which were 
uch too familiar to the Emperor to render it worth his while to discuss 
em in the Council of State, he arranged with his minister, or with an 
;ecutive council, composed of professional persons. Nevertheless, on 
le occasion, in 1806, he discussed a point relating to the dress of the 
aops, in the Council of State. At the sitting of the 15th March, 1806, 
t spoke as follows : — 

• " It would he no small economy to dress the troops in white y though 
may he said, truly enough, that they have succeeded pretty well in 
ue. I do not think, however, that their strength lies in the colour of 
eir coats, as that of Sampson did in the length of his hair!" — 
V laugh).'— pp. 262, 263. 

[. Pelet does not see, or at least state, to what ultimate purpose 
is unusual reference to the Council of State was directed, 
uonaparte had a mind to be in all respects the successor of 
ouis XIV., King of France amd Navarre. He had become 

tired 
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Pelet's explimation shows it to have been^ moreoverj a mean^ dis« 
graceful, unmanly spite : — 

* In what he said to M. Recamier of the expensive habits which 
brought on his ruin, and the liability (solidarit<$) which he wished 
to impose on his wife^ we may recognise the bitterness with which 
he invariably expressed himself when speaking of the bankers. The fact 
is, they were an independent class of men, who owed their fortune to 
nothing but their own industry. They wanted nothing from the govern- 
ment, who, on the other hand, often required their assistance, and this 
circumstance, as well as their essential independence, gave him no small 
umbrage. 

* Napoleon had, moreover, a personal pique against Madame Reca- 
mier, in consequence of the little court she held at her own house. How- 
ever elevated his rank and station might be above hers, he could not see 
any one share the public notice with him as Madame Recamier did, 
without a feeling of jealousy ; and he seemed to think that she robbed 
him of a portion of the public favour I The attentions, accordingly, 
which Madame Recamier and Madame de Stael received from the soci- 
ety of Paris, annoyed him almost as much as a direct opposition to his 
government. Even the rage for M. Gall and his system of craniology 
put him out of humour^ for he was provoked that even for a moment 
people should be more taken up with Gall than with Napoleon ! ' — ^p. 294. 

We suppose our readers will require no more examples of the 
genius — the information — the lofty views and liberal spirit which 
shine with such transcendent brightness on these Opinions of 
Napoleon in the Council of State. M. Pelet gives us his owp 
opinion on them in these words : — 

' It may be asked, " What opinion will be formed of Napoleon and 
his system of administration by the observations made by him in the 
Council of State ?" The reply is, that unquestionably the same opi- 
nion which the public have already formed will be thereby confirmed. 
They will recognise in Napoleon's character a mixture of impetuosity 
and trickery y half French half Italian^ but in which impetuosity pre- 
dominated ; while it was modified by such a decided bearing towards 
absolute power ^ that it could not fail, on the one hand, to deaden all the 
internal energies of his country, and, on the other, eventually to rouse 
foreign nations into resistance.' — ^p. 17. 

This is but a feeble summary of the result of M. Pelet's revela- 
tions, in which Buonaparte really exhibits the liberal spirit of a 
Turkish Bashaw — the profound infornaation of a coffee-house 
politician — and the noble and generous views, to repeat the allu- 
sion of M. de Pradt, of the Scapin of a comedy. 

We must now revert to the narrative portion of M. Pelet's 
work. He conmiences with an account of the Buonaparte family, 
and the first appearance of Napoleon — 

* The Bonaparte family belonged originally to Florence, but they re- 
tired from that city during its conmxotions, to Sarzane, in the republic 

of 
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fcg at Paris a couple of years afterwards, at the period of the 1 3th 

. -ijIfrniaiTe (5th October, 1195), the Convention, recollecting' the 

MKT in wliich he had served the artillery at Toulon, gave him the 

luand of the guns employed in their defence,' — p. 22. 

1 1 is not true that the Convention recollected and employed 

'Onaparte on this occasion. These modes of expression seem 

Imve been adopted to esclude the remembrance of Buonaparte's 

-lijfations to Barras, who was his real patron; but the patron 

- .A the patronage were so little creditable, that Buonaparte and 

* sidmirers have taken a world of pains to forget it, Buonaparte 

"•'U on the pave of Paris when Barras — appointed commander -in- 

■••■ef by the Convention in the emeute of Vendemiaire, 1795 — 

~— ominated Buonaparte, whom be had known at Toulon, to be his 

"*^cond in command : and on his subsequent marriage with Barras's 

■iend, Madame de Beauharnais — (the widow of the gentleman 

-yho was tiot Gentleman Usher to Marie Louise) — Barras, now 

tecome a Director, appointed him to the army of Italy. 

M, Pelet jumps rapidly to the peace of Amiens ; he married, 
is we have already seen, M. Otto's daughter, and from that con- 
■lexion lias obtained some information, and a few documents) 
.onceming the transactions in which that diplomatist was em- 
|)loyed. One passage, in which he details the mode in which 
Otto — who, it will be remembered, came to England ostensibly 
as only an agent for prisoners of war, but with secret instructions 
to attempt negotiations for a peace — set about his work, we shall 
leave to Lord Holland and the other survivors of the Whig oppo- 
sition of that day to explain. M. Otto, says his son-in-law, 
* lost no opportunity of encouraging the Members of ike Opposition to 
persevere in their pacific exertions, and with so much success, that, at 
the end of six months, he felt that he might produce his credentials, and 
' open direct negotiations,' — p. 30. 

We remember the Opposition of that day were very indignant at 
any suspicion that they were playing Buonaparte's game. M. 
Pelet, it seems, on the authority of Buonaparte's own agent, thinks 
that they were. 

M. Pelet's account of the rupture of the Treaty of Amiens is 
by far the most candid that we have ever seen from the pen of a 
Frenchman — 

' It is true Napoleon gave England more than one cause of complaint ; 

of these the principal one was the annexation of Piedmont They 

found fault with Napoleon not only for the occupation of Piedmont, hut 
for his refusal to remove the Bequcstration imposed upon British pro- 
perty, and his decree for raising three hundred thousand men. Above 
all, the English took exception to hie forbidding Holland, Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, to admit English goods into their countries. 
This attack on the commerce of England exasperated the nation, and 
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1: racy which had been discovered, and of the intrigues of the Bourbons. 

vj Bonaparte would gladly have found in the President's reply some words 

j^ of congratulation upon the arrests of the guilty persons — ^but the president 

. confined himself to general comments on the labours of the session, and 

preserved a profound silence respecting everything else. Bonaparte 

." came that day to Paris and presented himself unexpectedly before the 

Council of State, which had been assembled to consider ordinary aflBedrs. 

He stepped in with his brows knity and having flung himself into his 

* seat, gave utterance in the following words to the sentiments by which 

he was agitated : — 

' " The population of Paris," exclaimed he, " is a collection of block- 
heads (un ramas de badauds) who believe the most absurd reports. Did 
they not take it into their heads to assert that the princes were concealed 
in the Austrian ambassador's house — as if I did not dare to seek for 
them in that asylum ! Are we then in Athens, where criminals cannot 
be followed into the temple of Minerva? Was not the Marquis of 
Bedmar arrested in his own house by the Venetian senate ? and would 
he not have been hanged but for the dread of the power of Spain ? Were 
the rights of nations respected at Vienna in the case of our ambassador, 
Bemadotte, when the national flag, hoisted over the very house of the 
embassy, was insulted by a crowd who threatened to pull it down? 

* " I respect the decisions of public opinion when they are justly 
formed ; but it has its caprices which we ought to learii to despise. It 
belongs to the government, and to those who support it, to enlighten 
the public — ^not to follow them in their wanderings. I carry with me 
the will of the nation, and have at my beck an army of five hundred 
thousand men — ^with which I know how to make the republic [! ! !] 
be treated with respect. 

' " If I had chosen to do so, I might have put the Duke d'Enghien to 
death publicly, — and if I did not, it was not from any fear of the conse- 
quences — it was in order to prevent — [kind soul] — ^the secret partizans 
of that family from exposing themselves, and thus being ruined. They 
are now quiet, and it is all I ask of them. 

' " I have no thoughts of returning to proscriptions * en masse,' — 
and those who affect to believe so know it to be untrue. But let those 
look to themselves who take an individual share in such proceedings — 
they shall be severely punished,^* 

* Napoleon frequently interrupted himself while running on in this 
way, for he evidently felt the necessity of making out a justiflcation, but 
was puzzled what to say^ and hence the vagueness of his expressions, 
and their want of coherence when touching on the main fact. After he 
had ceased speaking, no one else said a word ; and this silence was 
abundantly significant. He then immediately left the room, and the 
meeting broke up ; for our thoughts were too deeply fixed on this one 
topic to be able to attend to ordinary affairs.' 

Our readers will have been reminded by the knit brows, the 
false and incoherent excuses, and the struggle between audacity 
and terror — of the appearance of Richard III. in his council of 
state, when labouring with his bloody design against his nephews — 
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had Georges triumphed and I fallen. / cannot consider my self in safety 
in Paris vnless surrounded by a numerous garrison ; but I have two 
hundred thousand men under my orders, and fifteen hundred of these 

are sufficient to keep the Parisians in order I have pretended to 

be asleep for the last month, as I wished to ascertain how far this evil 
spirit would carry them ; but I would have these folks take care what 
they are about — my awakening will be that of the lion ! I am aware 
that I am spoken against, not only in public but in private parties, and 
that even men in office, whose duty it is to support my government, 
either basely maintain silence or join the cry of those who traduce me. . . . 
In short, there is nothing left untried to set the capital against me !" 

' After this explosion against Paris, a deep silence prevailed in the 
Council ; for the members felt themselves included in the reproaches 
launched against the public functionaries. At last one of them ventured 
to say, that he thought this statement of the ill-will of the Parisians 
exaggerated ; and that possibly it was got up by the enemies of govern- 
ment in the view of leading it into extreme measures, which might still 
more essentially alienate the feelings of the population. Napoleon 
made a sign of incredulity, and repeated in a tone of excessive bitterness 
(colore concentrtJe), " Let them take care what they are about ! The 
lion slumbers — but he is not dead !" 

' The truth is, that Paris was then, as it always has been, the focus 
of opposition ; and on this account Napoleon objected to deputations 
being sent up to him from the Departments to compliment him. He 
feared that these provincials might get inoculated with the had spirit 
of the cajjitaly and carry the virus back with them to the country. About 
this time there appeared in the Gazette de France an article with which 
he was supposed to have had something to do, upon the motives which 
induced Constantine to change the seat of government from Rome to 
Byzantium. The chief reason therein given is the bad disposition of 
the inhabitants of Rome — for ever ready to find fault with the existing 
government. This was a hint to the city of Parisy that it might cease 
to be the capital; and it was even said that Napoleon had serious 
thoughts of establishing himself at Rome.' — ^pp. 98 — 102. 

We are not surprised that M. Pelet*s book should not be 
popular in Paris. 

Next comes the turn of the Generals : — 

' " France," continued he, " is certainly under great obligations to her 
twenty generals of divisions, who have fought gallantly in the stations in 
which they were placed ; but there is not a man of them all who has in 
him the proper stuff to make him the chief of an army^ still less to be 
the chief of a government. In fact, since the times of Frederick and 
the Prince Eugene, Europe has not beheld one general in chief." ' — 
pp. 60, 61. 

Substantially true, we dare say : — but, shades of Murat, Ney, 
Massena, Moreau ! and ye, Soults, Clausels, Grouchys, what say 
ye to it ? — They would probably answer, ' that Egypt, Aspern, 
Eylau, Moscow, Culm, Leipsig, Waterloo, and Fontainebleau, 
prove that their critic is not, himself, above criticism — ^that, though 
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tensions which the Senate had presumed to set up. " These pretensions,'* 
he continued, " of the Senate, are merely old recollections of the Eng- 
lish Constitution ; hut no two things can he more dissimilar than France 
and England." ' — ^pp. 74, 75. 

and then — with that instinctive talent^ that miraculous depth of in- 
formation, and those sublime views of human nature for which he 
is so justly admired — he proceeds to explain the natural differences 
which must prevent the French constitution having anything like 
the English House of Lords : — 

* " The Frenchman lives under a clear sky, drinks a brisk and joyous 
wine, and lives on food which keeps his senses in constant activity. 
The Englishman, on the contrary, dwells on a damp soil, under a sun 
which is almost cold, swills beer or porter, and consumes a quantity of 
butter and cheese {consomme beaucoup de laitages).'*^ ' — ^pp. 75, 76. 

Prodigious ! — we had heard before from some French philoso- 
phers, that our roa>st beef and porter had a considerable influence 
on our moral and political condition— but it was left for the logic 
of the Great Napoleon to discover that the French Senate could 
not be made hereditary, because the English drank milk and con- 
sumed butter and cheese ! Can burlesque go beyond this ? We 
are tempted to imitate Mr. Fox's celebrated apostrophe * and 
exclaim, — ^ O calumniated Hudibras, how grave and cogent was 
your logic! O tame and feeble Rabelais, with how timid a. 
hand have you recorded the unfathomable rigmarole of the great 
Gargantua!' 

We believe our readers will be; satisfied with these extracts 
from this work — ^indeed, we have given them specimens of the 
principal topics, and to proceed further would only be a repetition 
of such trash as we honestly confess we did not think that Buo- 
naparte could have uttered, or that any one who professes a 
regard for his memory would have ventured to record. 

We have frequently, in the course of our perusal, been tempted 
to suspect that M. Pelet is not quite simpleton enough to believe 
that he is doing Napoleon any honour ; and that the great admira- 
tion he verbally professes for the moral and administrative qualities 
of the Emperor, as exhibited in the Opinions, is merely introduced 
to render less unpalatable to the reigning party in France, the se- 
vere truth which his work reveals — ^how much of the genius they 

* The original apostrophe and its history deserve not to be forgotten. The late 
Lord Liverpool, when in the House of Commons, had talked of a march to Paris, 
and the conquest of France. — In allusion to this, Mr. Fox, in his letter to the electors 
of Westminster, 1793, exclaims — *The conquest of France l! ! .0! calumniated 
crusaders, how rational and moderated were your projects ! O ! much injured 
Louis XIV., upon what slight grounds have you been accused of restless and inor- 
dinate ambition ! O ! tame and feeble Cervantes, with what a timid pencil and 
faint colours have you painted the portrait of a disordered imagination I' 

Yet Lord Liverpool lived to see, under his own minbtry, France twice co^quered, 
and two marches to Paris. _ ^ 

profess 
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these errors — quas incuriafudit — because they affect the meaning 
of the respective passages ; and with these and a few more such 
exceptions^ we can speak with entire approbation of his share in 
this work. To M. Pelet we have a still greater obligation. He 
has done more, as far as he has gone, to correct ' the world's mis- 
take in' Buonaparte than we could have expected; and, whether 
he meant to do so or not, has put an end for ever to all the 
balderdash with which we have been deluged about the height, 
and the depth, and the compass of Buonaparte's administrative 
talents — his liberal ideas — his reasoning powers — and his univer- 
sal information ! In reply to such stuff we may now conclusively 
refer to these rigmarole ^ Opinions in the Council of State' — ex 
ore tuo judicabo te ! 



Art. VIII. — 1. Lettres sur VAmeriqae du Nord. Par Michel 

Chevalier. 2 tomes 8vo. Paris. 1836. 
2. A Residence in France, with an Excursion up the Rhine, and a 

Second Visit to Switzerland, By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 

Paris. 1836. 

nPHE frequent references which these two works contain to the 
-■■ countries of their respective authors have induced us to bring 
them under notice in conjunction. Highly as we appreciate the 
descriptive powers of the American novelist, even under his guid- 
ance we should hardly have thought it worth our while to follow 
the track of the myriad tourists who have preceded him on the 
beaten roads of Europe, if we could not derive an interest from 
the expositions of American feeling and opinion, called forth by 
the scenes he visits and the incidents he records. 

The work of M. Chevalier, on the other hand, is in great 
measure a lecture to his countrymen on an American text, in 
which, with a freedom from national prejudices, which we consider 
quite as consistent with real patriotism as the anti-British zeal of 
Mr. Cooper, he couples much incidental chastisement of French 
vanity with ample matter for reflection and suggestion for im- 
provement. We have heard that M. Chevalier was, if he be not 
still, a St. Simonian. Those, perhaps, who are intimate with the 
tenets of that sect may trace, in the political speculations of his 
volumes, some symptoms of his connection with it. We are not, 
however, assailed in the perusal by any of the mere mystic or 
blasphemous raving in which its doctrines are usually embodied ; 
and judging M. Chevalier by his works, even were it his pleasure 
to walk the streets of Paris or Philadelphia with a beard and red 
jacket, we should be equally thankful for the information con- 
tained in his volumes^ and for the lessons which all nations, and 

more 
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one of these notes wiB learn the rather striking fact, that 

^^xrcx>urse between Havre and New York is about on a level; 

^^t to the number of passengers, with that between Dover 

-IsLis-^-the numbers being in either case about forty thousand. 

'^alier, however, having selected Liverpool for his point of 

Gttion, his choice gives occasion to two preliminary chapters 

[, which make us rather regret that his mission did 

►race our own country. The following is a fair specimen 

style. After some gentle ridicule of the sentimental 

of his own nation, and having rebuked them for gene- 

ifining their researches to Gothic ruins. Highland scenery, 

e residences, he proceeds ; — 

"who wishes to return satisfied from England must visit her as 
in of industry. He should inspect the City rather than the 

.'s Park, the India-House rather than Windsor, &c For 

^ ^^^^^'v-n part, I have seen nothing which has better pleased me thau the 
Tjrewery of Barclay and Perkins. While perambulating one of its. 
s, on which were ranged ninety-nine vats, each of the capacity of 
^ i five to six hundred thousand bottles, I called to mind the tun of 
^^^^elberg. What a difference between the old castle and its tun, and 
^^ giant febric of the English brewer, with its battalion of vats ! The 
^-^t.le moulders — its gothic sculptures crumble. No descendant of the 
^^ Electors' vassals replaces their fallen statues on their bases. At the 
^^>very, each utensil hangs on its proper nail, each caldron is burnished 
^^^d lustrous. The stalls of the Electoral stables are empty. In those 
^^ the brewer one hundred and fifty horses, which might serve Goliath 
'*-^r chargers, are the objects of attentions as delicate perhaps as any 
^^vhich were bestowed on the persons of the Electors themselves. The 
>^inety-nine vats of Barclay pour forth a stream which flows to the re- 
^^[lotest quarters of the globe, and whose diurnal volume would fill the 
Somed vessel of the Palatinate. The secret of the contrast is, that the 
great tun was replenished but with the produce of seignorial rights, 
"while those of the brewery are filled by the free labour of three hundred 
individuals assured of receiving each day the recompense of their ser- 
vices.' — Chevalier, vol. i. p. 13. 

M. Chevalier's transit through England took place in Novem- 
ber, 1833. Railroads had then become, what they have not 
ceased to be, the topic of the day, and M. Chevalier's observations 
are principally directed to them, and to the means of connecting 
Paris with London through their agency. The future line of 
iron which, with the slight interval, indeed, of the Pas de Calais, 
is to unite the two capitals, he considers as the wire which, 
bringing into contact the two poles of a Voltaic pile, is to elicit 
moral light, and heat, and power from the junction. Eager for 
such results, he naturally laments the absence in France of that 
spirit of association so powerfully operative in England. More, 
however, of railroads and of France hereafter j we follow our 
- - a.utb:^Y 
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led in that list of 60,000 public functionaries whose 
istence depends on the President.* In England it was 
for men recently displaced from power to raise the 
cry of 'go for gold.' We have not yet heard it pro- 
by a Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer in his robe of 

egotism of dynasties, or rather of courtiers,' says M. Chevalier, 
gendered and will engender many evils ; hut it has its counter- 
the bosom of republics, especially under a system of absolute 
% which distributes political power in doses absolutely equal 
1 the ignorant and the instructed, between the elite of its mer- 
and its writers, and the Irish peasant, brutal and drunken, who 
it inscribed himself on the roll of its citizens. An absolute people 
%B well as an absolute king, repudiate for a time the counsels of 
m and experience. A people, like a king, may have its courtiers, 
.^cial documents which have emanated from the United States' 
itive during this affair of the bank, in respect of administrative 
ce and intelligence of the machinery of public prosperity, are on a 
. with the acts of a Spanish or a Roman government ; and yet this 
native is the result of an elective system the most practical and un- 
ited Assuredly,' lie pursues, * if an European government, 

ill motives of such a description as those which he [Jackson] enu- 
rates, were to undertake the ruin of an institution essential to the 
try, the cry of despotism would be raised on all sides. If in this 
itution the state held an interest of some 1,200,000/., many would 
t the pursuit with insanity.' — ^vol. i. p. 75. 

It is not our desire, in quoting these remarks of an impartial 
server^ to push his reasoning to extreme conclusions. He else- 
tere anticipates, in this affair of the Bank, that ultimate triumph 
good sense which will secure the euthanasia and resuscitation 
the United States Bank in some efficient shape ; and the march 

events has probably by this time justified his anticipation, 
linking as we do, that there is an innate principle of vigour in 
3 condition of America which may enable her long to endure 
thout flinching the shocks which universal suffrage generates, 

do not even hint at the question whether any institutions but 
r own would afford her scope for the performance of that 
ghty mission of territorial occupation and civilization to which 
i is evidently destined. It is fair also to remark that in a 
intry where recent instances have proved that the mob can set 
7 and justice at defiance at its pleasure, no bloodshed or per- 
lal violence has marked the crisis now in question. The 
[^kson processions, with their moving trees of liberty, have 
pped to shout at the residences of their opponents, but they 
^e not gutted them. Biddle with his anathematized pockets 

* See note 46, vol. i. p. 456> 
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"■^^^s^esses as especially distinguished for veracity and consistency 
^ ^Ixeir evidence. In these days that profession has assumed an 
'-^iL^ortance which makes the moral qualities of its members a 
^^^*- titer of no indifference to the pubUc, and if any such dis- 
^■^^-otions as the above can be justly drawn, the loss of dignity 
^<i character to the profession of Smeaton and Telfourd will be 
^ compensated by any accession of emoluments to their suc- 
^ssors. While we write the storm is again brewing from many 
L'^^stxters. Rival companies are exchanging diplomatic sarcasms 
*^>^ough their secretaries. The member of Parliament, besieged 
^^"^"^ong his Penates by deputations, and puzzled by conflicting 
^^sertions, is arming himself with patience for the impending 
^•^qxiiry, the result of which may probably be governed by an 
^"^^flux of Irish members bent upon some visionary good to their 
^^>?vii country, and which may again be rendered abortive by the 
'^^oteof a four o'clock House of Commons, or the calmer judgment 
^^f the Lords. In the mean time the ready and unresisting victim, 
^lie landed proprietor, is kept in doubt and ignorance whether the 
^^^ew line is to pass through his dining-room or his garden. 

There is another topic connected with the execution of the works 
in question, which we predict will force itself on public attention 
^ere^ if not in America. We mean the conduct and discipline of 
t:hose armies of labourers which are thrown at once upon particular 
districts. Great sacrifices of that interest which has hitherto been 
considered as specially an English one, individual comfort and 
convenience, must be made. It would be hopeless, were it justifi- 
able, to set up either, as obstacles to public improvements, or oppo- 
nents to incorporated power. That the pursuits and amusements 
of the rich must be the first to give way where invaded, is inevi- 
table. The fly-fishing days of Lord Essex are probably over, 
and if they were not, the Whig principles of that nobleman 
would doubtless induce him to offer the trout from the streams of 
Cashiobury, and the pheasants from his preserves, upon the altar 
of his country, without a murmur. Both, we understand, have, 
at all events, been sufficiently ransacked since the neighbourhood 
of Watford has been taken possession of by the Birmingham 
Railway Company. At Ashridge, indeed, an illiberal and Tory 
resistance has been opposed to a company of high respectability, 
headed by a foreman of the works, who were disturbed in the 
division of their shares in Lady Bridgewater's pheasants by a body 
of gamekeepers. The persons, however, of the nobility and gentry 
are as yet scarcely in danger. The class which in Johnson's time 
shunned 

' The glittering flambeau and the gilded coach,' 

will probably in ours equally shrink from the aspect of four horses 
VOL. LViii. NO. cxvi. 2 L and 
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3 of two hundred and fifty millions of people, i, e, of a population 
ity times as great as that of the United States when they commenced 
' execution of their system of communications. The territory which 
ites their operations is not of four times the extent of that actually 
ered by the States. The millions which they raise so easily for pur- 
^68 of war and mutual destruction would not be wanting for enter- 
.^ses of creation. They have only to will it, and all the nations of 
rope will have undergone such a fusion of interests, thought, and 
timent, will be so brought together and interwoven, that Europe shall 
in but one nation, and a European war will have the sacrilegious cha- 
rter of a civil contest.' — ^vol. ii. p. 106, let. xxii. 

_ This may be Utopian or St. Simonian^ but it would be well if 
e talent of individuals and the energies of nations were never 
^nsted on speculations more pernicious, if not as visionary. That 
^-^Tance, meanwhile, has ample employment before her in com- 
^-leting the viability of her own territory, is a truth which some of 
*4.. Chevalier's notes forcibly illustrate (note 15, vol. ii.). To begin, 
— "ike the belier of Hamilton's fairy tale, from the commencement, 
^avith the ordinary roads, royal and departmental — it appears that, 
mt of some 18,000 leagues of roads of these two classes nominally 
existing, upwards of 3700 remain to be completed, and that S1700 
re in urgent want of repair. The sums required for these works 
first necessity M. Chevalier estimates at 260,000,000 of francs, 
:aor nearly 10,500,000/. sterling. Of the Chemins vidnaux he says 
m xiotliing, or of the deliverance of the villages of France from the 
s five months' blockade of mud, to which he justly states them to 
*. lie annually subjected. In respect of inland navigation, France 
» lias apparently less reason to be ashamed of her achievements and 
» Iier progress since the period when Henry IV. and his great 
% minister commenced the junction of the Loire and Seine by the 
r Canal de Briare. Including all the canals in process of com- 
pletion, France possesses, or will shortly possess, about 1000 leagues 
of artificial navigation, to which may be added 1800 of navigable 
rivers. Some of the former give good promise of success. On 
the canal of the Rhone and Rhine, above Besanqon, where the 
traffic is less than on the inferior part of the line, in 1833, l600 
boats, in 1834, 2180 were conveyed. On the canal of Burgundy 
the receipts in 1833amountedi to 171>000 francs — ^buthad reached 
591,000 for the year 1835. 

* Our canals,* says M. Chevalier, * we well conceived and executed. 
The majority present a section more considerable than the ordinary 
canals of England and America, — at the least double. When, how^ever, 
they shall be finished, half our task will remain, for they issue into rivers 
not navigable in summer. Thus the Canal du Midi terminates in the 
Garonne at Toulouse, and the navigation of that river is not regularly 

goed till fifty leagues lower down, at Castels near Langon The 

2 L 2 coxva^^t.\a\j«> 
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> the sixth of its operations^ was^ in round numbers^ 515,000, 
"the line from Brussels to Malines, in rather less than the first 
" of its completion, from 7th May, 1835, to the 1st May, 1836, 
^ conveyed 503,800 the whole distance, and 59,400 to inter- 
iate points, making a total of 563,200 and a mean of 533,500. 
ihe whole line from Brussels to Antwerp the mean number 
X>assengers in six months, from May to the end of October in 
36, was 407^622, the whole number inscribed on the books 
^^6^125. If England can hardly look on these results without 
^^ ^xlousy, can France contemplate them with folded arms ? The 
^ ^xlance of expense and return in the first year of the line to Ma- 
J >ries is no less encouraging than the above traffic would indicate ; 
■^^^r after pa3dng 4 J per cent, interest on the total expenditure of 
,850,000 francs, the government has pocketed a benefice of some 
3,000. It is worth while to observe that the fares on this railroad 
^^Te not more than half those of the Liverpool and Manchester, and 
^vve have been given to understand that a very large proportion of its 
txaffic originates rather in pleasure than in business. It is some- 
Xvhat singular that while the conductors of this enterprise, viz., King 
leopold and his ministers, were desirous that the line should pass 
"through Malines, the real rulers of the kingdom, the priests, in- 
sisted on its avoidance of actual contact with that city, and the 
line has been directed accordingly. We are at a loss to divine 
the special motive of this partial interference with the plan, 
though we could imagine very good reasons for priestly opposition 
to the entire undertaking. There is yet another cii'cumstance, 
which may be worthy of the attention of our landholders, among 
the present results of tliis undertaldng. Our readers are aware 
that in England, where a projected line passes through the field 
of a proprietor, the parties may be compelled to purchase the 
whole enclosure. This provision has been adopted in Belgium, 
and the government was in consequence compelled to purchase 
a considerable quantity of land of this description, which has 
since risen so much in value as to form an important item in the 
estimated profits of the work. We believe that in Belgium, as 
in England, opinion is yet divided upon the important question 
whether the ciarriage of heavy goods can be profitably accom- 
plished by railroads, or whether their main source of profit and 
chief feature of utility will not continue to be the conveyance of 
passengers and goods of the lightest description. Should this be 
the result, the world will still have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the powers of its new agent ; the triumph over those diffi- 
culties, wluch in the time of Adam Smith attended the transport 
of human luggage, will not be a barren one. To a country in the 
condition as to roads in which England was^ at no distant period, 

and 
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policy which has applied adequate funds for their colxir 

There is one quarter^ however, which promises to keep 

Cor France an outlet of perennial and unprofitable expendi- 

and recent events have enlisted every feeling of national 

y in its prodigal continuance. Sir Walter Scott has told us 

\irhen his wizard namesake endeavoured to task his familiar 

some impossible thing, he began with a kind of public work, 

* And warrior, I could tell to thee 
The words which clave Eildon's hills in three, 
And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone.* 

^ Xt was not till the demon had achieved these that the wizard 

^-^^ic'ly puzzled him by bidding him weave ropes of the sea sands, 

^^ *^ich to this hour, as the vulgar believe, present nightly proofs 

^^ his ineffectual toil. If he succeed, as, with the improvements 

^^^f modern science, and from his connexion with some modern unU 

'^^GTsitieSy who can say he may not, in turning out at last a finished 

^Xrticle from the coast sands of Galloway, we should recommend 

iiim to try his hand next upon the colonization of those of 

Algiers. For the sake of France, we can only wish that the wily 

^wizard of the Tuileries could apply the funds likely to be wasted 

on that enterprise to the deep cutting and bridging which the 

Tweeds and Eildons of France call for at his hands. 

While upon this subject of public works and conununications, 
we were somewhat surprised at Mr. Cooper's selection of a topic 
on which to eulogize the institutions of monarchical France. We 
certainly have never met with an American traveller of the wealthy 
class who did not betray in conversation his appreciation of certain 
advantages which affluence enjoys in Europe, but which the jealousy 
of democratic institutions denies to its possessor in America. 
Every work upon America adds its testimony to this evidence of 
the painful working of social laws and habits which limit, in a 
thousand minor particulars, the self-indulgence of wealth, how- 
ever acquired. We knew that the owner of millions in America 
must travel, if travel he will, in the common stage, or ro\igh it 
with the Kentuckian and the emigrant in the steam-boat, but we 
hardly expected that the recollection of these inconveniences of 
life would elicit, from one, too, who had travelled in England, an 
eulogy upon French posting. 

* We are a httle apt,' says Mr. Cooper, * to boast of the facilities 
for travelling in America, and certainly, so long as we can, keep in the 
steam-boats or on the railroads, and be satisfied with mere velocity, 
no part of the world can probably compete with us; but W;e absolutely, 
want the highest order of motion, which I think, beyond all question, 
is the mode of travelling post By this method you are master of 
your own hours, and as for speed, you can commonly get along at the 
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not the agneuliural ladiaa who becomes the tenant of the Snanish 
««queror, and retains his share, howev^er humble, of the s^ It 
would be ^^n to measure ^e prudence of these'specolations by 
am- hunipean standard. The subsiituiion ot terms bv which as 
Thuodides lells us. in Athens llie distinction between virtues 
and \-ices was obliterated, ceases to be nominal in .\merica The 
prizes are so large, and the resources in case of failure so nume- 
rous, that schemes, which in Europe would terminate in hopeless 
beggarj-, are prudent where bankruptcv is but a slate of transi- 
tion to some new career of industry and profit. The Union mtv 
indeed, be considered as one vast hazard tablo.differing onlv hom 
that over which Mr, Crockford is said to preside, in the circum 
stance (hat while the bank is inesbauslible. the advantage techni' 
^ termed ' the pull,' is entirely in favour of the player.' In St 

*™*'r'tol'i^^' the wise are said \o confine their attentions lo the 

"t^'e. and none but those who, in search of excitement 

"^ to the certainty of ultimate loss, habitually ap- 

If, however, Mr. Crockford could be prevailed 
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on to dispense with the prerogatives of deuce-ace, leaving those 
of aces undisturbed, what an accession of prudence and respecta- 
bility might he not attract within his circle! The. fathers of 
families and the mentors of youth would be heard calling their 
main, and the great subject of parental warning would be among 
the things 

* Quae monstrant ipsi pueris traduntque parentes.' 
Even such a table has natiire spread in the American wilderness, 
and not in vain are its attractions exposed to the race which crowds 
around it. There are few idle spectators to lean over the backs 
of others and watch the chances. 

* The Yankey of pure race,' says M. Chevalier, 'is discovered by the 
desire of locomotion ; he cannot rest quiet in one position, he is under 
a necessity of coming and going, of agitating his limbs and keeping his 
muscles in action. If his feet are still he must move his fingers — ^with 
his inseparable knife he must knotch the back of a chair or score a table. 
He is fit for every kind of labour except that which requires minute at- 
tention and slow progress. " We are bom in a hurry," says an Ame- 
rican writer, " we are educated at speed. We make a fortune with the 
wave of a wand, and lose it in like manner, to re-make and re-lose it 
in the twinkle of an eye. Our body is a locomotive, travelling at ten 
leagues an hour; our spirit a high-pressure engine; our life re- 
sembles a shooting star, and death surprises us like an electric stroke." ' 
— Chevalier, vol. ii. p. 122. 

On the Pocohantos steam-boat M. Chevalier was surprised that 
the passengers should one and all leave their beds, on a foggy 
morning, at four o'clock, to watch till eight for the appearance of 
Norfolk, their place of destination. 

* If, said an American fellow-traveller, you knew my countrymen, 
you would think it but a matter of course that, in order to arrive at nine, 
they should rise at four. It is the nature of an American to be always 
in fear lest his neighbour should arrive before him. If one hundred 
Americans were about to be shot they would fight for precedence, such 
are their habits of competition.' — ^note 19, vol. ii. 

Pro>idence, which Dr. Buckland shows, us, has in all times 
fitted its material instruments to their ends, has dealt in like 
manner with its moral agents. Our tertiary period of civilization 
indeed has produced no change in the physical construction of its 
agents. The bones and phalanges of jthe backwoodsman are still 
on the same model as those of the luxurious sons of Europe : the 
junction of the horse and alligator is an expressive fiiction, and not 
an actual phenomenon ; but cannot we trace wisdom and design 
in the concurrence of events and circumstances which . have 
moulded the character of the American as plainly as in the 
paddle of the Ichthyosaurus, or the tooth of the Iguaj:i()don ? Nor 
while we observe throughout the population of the Union those 

cyaalities 
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\ich he has viewed the institutionB of the country he 
ited:— 

* The American democracy aseuredly has its defects. I have sup- 
cased neither its rude demands upon the upper classes, nor its haughty 
string towards foreigners. It is indeed exacting and disdainfully over- 
'aring towards the latter; hut is it not the fact that susceptibility in 
>ung nations, as in young men, is rather a quality than a fault, pro- 
ided that it he united with an energetic application to some great work? 
ride is ridiculous in a degenerate or an effeminate people, but in a 
■ ation enterprising, active, and indefatigable, it is the consciousness of 

resent power and future eminence The Anglo-Americans have 

mch resemblance to the Romans both in good and evil. I do not pre- 

end that they are to become the masters of the world, but I wish to 

" nake it he remarked that, coupled with defects which shock foreigners, 

hey possess great qualities and precious virtues, to which our attention 

should be directed by preference. Posterity will judge them rather by 

their great qualities than their imperfections. It is by these they are 

ibrmidahle ; let us struggle with them, less by denouncing their errors 

than by endeavouring to appropriate their faculties.' — ^vol. ii. p. 215, 

let. xxxiv; 

With these sentiments we willingly concur, and it is only when 
in actual conflict with those who, neglecting difference of con- 
dition and relations of space, would advocate the rash substitution 
of American institutions for our own, that we are willing to prefer 
topics of doubt and animadversion to those of eulogy. 

With this extract we shall conclude our remarks upon M. Che- 
valier's very interesting letters. His facts are striking and well se- 
lected. His speculations combine much originality of thought, with 
that liveliness of expression which will recommend his volumes to 
many readers, especially of his own couotry. Viewed as a work 
of entertainment, his publication has left us little to desire. Its 
graver purposes, we think, might have better been consulted by 
a graver form than the epistolary. Our limits forbid us to plunge 
into the ocean of transcendental politics presented in his chapters 
on social amelioration, which are more immediately addressed to 
his own countrymen. His range is here so wide, and the game 
he starts so various, that selection is difficult, and general review 
impossible. In justice, however, to M. Chevalier, we cannot omit 
the- general remark, that no literary traveller within our know- 
ledge has given evidence more satisfactory than these volumes con- 
tain of the absence of national prejudices. It is our no less pleasing 
duty to observe, that the spirit of impartiality which runs through 
them is as little connected with indifference to religion as with any 
lack of Zeal for the prosperity and greatness of his coimtry. 

It remains for us yet to pay our parting respects to Mr. Cooper, 
audi (w reasons before state<^ we shall do so principally by no- 
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ticing a fev of tLose passages in which incidents of Europeul 
travel lead him to American topics. At Berne, Mr. Cooperur 
much edified by the livrei, or pocket certificate of charartH.I 
which all hired servants, whose conduct entitles them to clumiLl 
receive, not from their masters, but from the communal authoriu I 
of the district. ' A regulation like this,' says Mr. Cooper, 
not exist in a very large town without a good deal of trouble;'- 
certainly; and yet what is there of more moment to the comfall 
of a population, than severe regulations on the subject of acrvani!' f 
America is about perhaps the only cinli/ed country in whiciitt* I 
free trade system is fully carried out in this particular, and cEtrneJ I 
out it is with a vengeance. We have the let-alone policy, ill 
paru naturalibus, and everything is truly let alone but the pro- 1 
perty of the master. 

' The dislike to being a servant in America has arisen from the preji' 1 
dice created by our having slaves. There is no particular dislike in ow 
people to obey, and to be respectful and attentive to their duties it 
journeymen, farm labourers, day labourers, seamen, soldiers, or anythio; I 
else, domestic servants excepted,— which is just the duties they hits I 
been accustomed to see discharged by blacks and slaves. This prejudice I 
is fast weakening, whites taking service more readily than formerly, snd I 
it is found that with proper training they make capital domestics anl I 
are very faithful,' — let. .txri. 

From Geneva Mr. Cooper writes — 

' The Genevese are French in their language, in their literature, ami 

consequently in many of their notions. Still they have independence 

enough to have hours, hahits, and rules of intercourse that they find 

suited to their own particular condition. The fashions of Paris, beyond 

the point of reason, would scarcely influence them. How is it with us? 

Our women read in novels and magazines — usually written by those who 

have no access to the society they write about, and which they oftener 

caricature than they describe— that people of quality go late to parties; 

and they go late to parties, too, to be like English people of quality. 

T^et me make a short comparison by way of illustration. The English 

•1 of quality in town rises at an hour between nine and twelve. 

«wl by her maid ;' [and, in abort, Mr. Cooper, after describing 

rnrrecdy enough, puts her to bed between one and four.] 

'UTS, certainly, and, in some respects, unwise, hut they 

((dvantages, and, at all events, they are consistent 

New York the house is open for morning visits 

rgs stra^ling town, bad attendance at the door, 

■enience in public vehicles, unless one travels in 

nnibus, it is closed at three for dinner. After 

1 of three hours, when tea is served, and the 

a loss for employment till ten, when she goes 

at the hour she has heard or read that 

("iKbt to be made in other countries, 

England 
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England in particular. Here she remains until one or two, returns 
home, undresses herself, passes a sleepless morning, perhaps, on account 
of a cross child, and rises at seven to make her husband's coffee at eight. 

The men are no wiser. When invited they dine at six, and at 

home between three and four. The object of this digression is to tell 
you that, so far as my observation goes, we are the only people who do 
not think and act for ourselves in these matters.' — ^let. xx. 

Non noster hie sermo. These are the words neither of Mrs. 
TroUope, nor of Captain Hall, nor of Mi*. Hamilton. How they 
will be received by the fair plagiarists of New York we know not ; 
but if one spirit of the Curate and the Barber, in Cervantes' in- 
imitable tale, sei2dng them all, could bring to a general conflagra- 
tion those sources of the mischief, the English ^fashionable' 
novels, as a moral teacher Cervantes himself would yield in our 
estimation to the author of the Spy. Truly indeed, but feebly, has 
Mr. Cooper characterized that mass of falsehood, and of worse 
than folly, which, with some few exceptions, for we would not 
outdo the Curate and the Barber, makes the staple of those recent 
novelists who handle the life and manners of the English aristo- 
cracy. We fully believe that Mr. Cooper has described the head, 
and front, and extent of the mischief they inflict on America, and 
we have little fear that the descendants of the pilgrim fathers at 
least — we are less confident as to the southern states — ^will extend 
their plagiarism from folly to vice. The fact, however, that any 
one of Mr. Cooper's fair fellow-citizens should have adopted that 
inconvenient code of hours, which with us is in reality dictated, 
like other codes, by the House of Conmabns, in deference to such 
guides, is quite sufiicient reason, if others were wanting, to justify 
the conflagration we have taken the liberty to suggest. Jack 
Cade, after enjoining the burning of London Bridge, adds, on re- 
flection, ^ And, if you can, burn down the Tower too.' We should 
have little objection to include nine-tenths of the Annuals-— 
(though certainly not Hood's Comic) — ^in this gaol delivery to the 
secular arm. 

Mr. Cooper's travels are wound up by a pilgrimage to the 
rural shrine of the god of his idolatry. General Lafayette. The 
Nullification strife, then raging in the United States, was naturally 
a topic of conversation, though the General himself seems rather 
to have avoided a subject more curious p^haps than pleasing. It 
gives occasion, however, to Mr. Cooper to be rather querulous on 
the subject of European notice and exaggeration of any circiun- 
stance which can be quoted against the working of American 
institutions. 

* There is great weakness,* he jusdy says, * in Americans betraying 
undue susceptibiuty on the score of every little unpleasant occurrence 
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^ 'erical equilibrium in tlie legislature between the slave and non- 

^inv^'hoiimg itates a subj^ect for the ingenuity of Americaii 

.atesmen."" How soon the balance may again be swayed, or, as 

^/l. Chevalier thinks, permanently affected, by the weighty ad- 

^ l^iition of TexBA to the slave scale, depends upon a resolution 

«.\'»f Congress, not likely long to pause from any delicacy to the 

^vretched neighbour who apes the gesticulations of her repuii>-^^ 

^ican model without the dignity of power. We know not what 

^Mr. Cooper will say to the recent message from the President 

xof South Carolina, and still less what Mr. Van Buren will reply 

z^to it; but Mr. Cooper need not be surprised if some of the 

lookers-on in Europe should opine with Captain M*Turk, in 

St. Ronan*s Well, — 'If these sweetmeats are passing between 

'' them, it is only the two ends of a handkerchief that will serve 

■ ■ their turn.* There is certainly, however, much truth in the follow- 

' ing passage : — x 

^ * The short period from which our independent existence dates fur- 
nishes no argument against us, as it is not so much time, as the changes 
' of which time is the parent, that tries political systems ; and America 
' has undergone the ominary changes, such as growth, extension of in- 
* terests, and the other governing circumstances of society, that properly 
belong to two centuries, within the last fifty years.* — ^let. xxviii. 

Mr. Cooper's reputation as a writer is so well established in 
Europe that our further recommendation would be superfluous to 
assist the popularity of his present work. With us, it has per- 
formed its office of entertainment and instruction. In America, 
we hope its reception may be better than his own estimate of the 
wide-spread corruption of the reading classes there would entitle 
us to expect. More serious, he is not unfrequently as severe as 
Mrs. TroUope, whom he admits to have spoken many truths. To 
the writer, whether native or foreign, caricaturist or philosopher, 
who shall succeed in removing any of the defects acknowledged 
to have hitherto accompanied the progress of American civiliza- 
tion, that country will owe an obligation. If it be true, which 
we do not affirm, that the individual who places his feet on the 
front of a box in the theatre of New York is now rebuked by a cry 
of ' TroUope ! ' from the pit, that lady already deserves a dvic 
crown. 



* See Note 33, Chevalier, ?ol. i. Appendix. 
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ihsX booted it to us to have sallied forth on our travels with 
' Valsh*s * Constantinople^' Leake's ' Northern Greece/ Humboldt's 
-Kawi-sprache,' Sismondi*s ' Etudes sur I'CEconomie PubUque/ 
nd the last corrected and enlarged edition of Mr. M'Culloch's 
ery valuable * Commercial Dictionary?' The slighted tomes 
~^ade their grand tour, in imita^tion of many of our fashionable 
^Sravellers, like a trunk, and in one they returned from whence 
^hey were brought, unread, uncut, in no wise altered beyond the 
■^-wear and tear incidental to locoinotion. One only shared a better 
^ fate — ^that of which we have prefixed the title to this article. 
' It is a matter, i^e think, of national congratulation that the 
architects of Great Britiain should at length, though late, have 
* formed themselves into this association. We hope it will even- 
tually have the eiSect of promoting a union, a mutual co-operation, 
and a good fellowship among themselves — a more generalcom- 
munication of inventions, ideas, plans, and designs, which must 
tend to foster a higher, more correct, and classical taste in the 
important works committed to their charge ; which are, be it 
remembered, both durable memorials, and always before the eye 
of the world. We trust, under happier auspices, they may remove 
the unfavourable comparison not unfrequently instituted by foreign 
critics between the great architectural monuments of modern date 
among the continental nations and those of ovu own country. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the humiliating fact, that archi- 
tecture, the chief of arts, (as the name implies,) has never flou- 
rished in our British Isles as it has done in Greece and Italy, 
those favoured climes of taste and design. It would be a long 
and an ungracious task to point out the causies of this inferior 
d^ree of success, in a matter of daily domestic comforlr— in a 
branch of the arts, which is so well calculated to display the 
pride of the monarchy, the dignity of the church, the wealth of 
the noble and the merchant, the skUl and invention of the most 
mechanical and constructive of nations. We will just suggest, 
among some of the causes, the early liberty of the subject in 
England, which, by conferring a security of property, generated 
that love for comfort and private possessions, so peculiar to Eng- 
lishmen, in preference to merging the individual in magnificent 
public institutions ; — the limited power of the monarch — the dis- 
tribution of national wealth by the representatives of the people — 
the jealousy always displayed by a powerful aristocracy as to the 
jpbwer and affluence of the church, which in its most palmy times 
of papacy never attained the full-blown pomp and splendour of 
the Spanish or Italian ; — ^the iconoclastic simplicity of a Protestant 
church, a conscientious opponent to the carver and sculptor; — 
and finally, the influence of a climate, damp and cold— of stinted 

8un*» 
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Iiava been struck with the great prevalence of a cognate me^* 

>d of construction^ which is much confined to Cornwall and 

evonshirej wd known immemorially by the local name of Cob, 

has never been so thoroughly investigated as it appears to us to 

'swrv^i and as it necessarily will be of some interest and> we 

ipe, of instruction and entertainment to our Devonian readers^ 

iwards whom we entertain an especial good will, we propose to 

edicate a few pages to the examination of the history, antiquity, 

ad mode of preparation of this most primitive composition, tbii^ 

:arUe«t effort of human ingenuity, which is hardly sufficiently 

lonoured in its own counties, and very little known beyond the 

Jonfinesx>f the West of England. 

Nature has there been so bountiful in flower and fruit, com 
- and cattle, that — ^reasoning by analogy from what occurs in other 
equally fiavoiured countries — ^it was to be expected that the inha- 
bitants might become comparatively careless as to the exercise of 
J their bodily and mental energies, and might prefer the grosser 
enjoyments of a fat land to that never-cloying banquet of intel- 
lectual food, which it is the peculiar object of our Uterary labours 
to provide. 

The character and appearance of the cottages do not imply 
ftny unusual advance in architectural science. They are generally 
pomposed of mud or cob ; for the terms are nearly convertible. 
They are formed out of the earth on which they stand, and top 
often appear to be rapidly returning to their original element. 

As the mode of building is rude and inartificial, so the exterior 
is too often untidy and dilapidated. The line of wall is seldom 
true, either horizontally or perpendicularly. The building bulges 
4)ut and swags in every direction, and is frequently seamed with 
f^aping cracks, which convey to the beholder the most unpleasing 
feeling in architecture, that of decay and insecurity. The earthy 
jnaterial is either uncovered in the deformity of nakedness, or 
«oated with a coarse plastering^ and daubed over with a wash of 
lime^ which propriety of language will not permit us to call white. 
This dingy epidermis is seldom perfect — damp, frost, and infinite 
neglect occasion it to peel off in flakes, and to leave the red raw 
VuUerial exposed beneath. There is little, as regards construc- 
tion, calculated to give pleasure to any eye save that of the artist, 
who revels in the broken and uncertain outline, and in the colours 
of poverty. 

Our first hnpressions were rendered more striking, from having 
passed many of the happy days of our youth in the north of 
Africa^ and in the^ southern and more Arabian provinces of 
Spain. We now beheld in Devonshire cottages and villages, 
which from great similarity of material^ construction^ and colour^ 

transported 
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? derived hid information from a Devonshire clergjihany one bom 
'^ in a cob parsonage^ and himself a grand compounder thereof. 
'* The cob walls of the West of England are composed of earth and 
^* straw mixed up with water> like mortar^ and well beaten and 
^ trodden together; the earth nearest at hand is generally used^ 
and the more loamy the more suitable. These mud walls are 
- made two feet thick> and are raised upon a foundation of stone- 
work. The higher the stone-work is carried the better, as it 
I secures the cob-work from the moisture of the ground. After a 
mud wall is raised to a certain height, it is allowed some weeks 
to settle ; this period varies according to the damp or dryness of 
the atmosphere. The first layer or rise (Devonic^ raise) is from 
three to five feet high, the next is not so high, while every suc- 
cessive rcdse is dimniished in height as the work advances. The 
solidity of cob walls depends much on their not being hurried in 
the process of making ; for if hurried, they will surely be crip- 
pled, and swerve from the perpendicular. It is usual to pafe 
down the sides of each successive raise, before another is added 
on it. The cob-parer (the instrument then used) is like a 
baker^s peel, the shovel for removing the bread from the oven. 
The lintels of the doors, windows, cupboards, or other recesses 
are put in as the work advances, bedding them on cross pieces. 
The walls are carried up solid, and the respective openings are 
cut out after the work has w^U settled. In forming these walls, 
one man stands on the wall to receive the cob, which is pitched 
up to him by another below, the man on the work arrangmg and 
treading it down. Each workman generally uses a common 
pitchfork. The whole is then covered with thatch. Devonshire 
thatching is very superior to that in most parts of England. It is 
done with combed wheatstraw, Devonice reed, which consists of 
the stiff, unbruised, unbroken stalks, which have been carefully 
separated by the thresher from the fodder straw, and bound up 
in large sheaves called nitches. The outer walls are plastered the 
following spring, and this plaster covered with a whitewash of 
lime, or rough-cast, Devonice slap-dash. These are dangerous 
processes in the hands of a builder without a cultivated taste, for 
such a wall, to use the metaphorical language of Loudon, ' has no 
beauty, because it has Ho expression.* The whitewashing this 
inexpressive cob pleases the eyes of ordinary tourists by the con- 
trast it produces with the surrounding scenery; but it is con- 
demned by the tasteful Gilpin, as the most inharmonious of tints, 
and productive of a disagreeable glare. That glare, however, is 
soon mellowed by the hand of time, and toned down by dirt and 
damp. The bmlding then appears in most artistical and pic- 
turesque keeping. 

Rough 
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'woilds ; we may almost say of oob, as Byron does flo splen- 
*y of the ocean — 

• Time writes no wrinkles on thy muddy hrow, 
Such as Cain first heheld thee, art thou now/ 

"The first city ever built by man, was built by Cain ; the mind 
^tbis first rebel and freethinker was bold, independent, original, 
d self-willed ; arraigned for the murder of his brother, he reso- 
^^ely complained of the severity of his punishment, and having 
^ itained a qualified protection from his merciful judge, appears 
'^ *^ have cast aside remorse and allegiance, and to have bent the 
"''*>rce of his intellect to the invention of those arts, by which the 
^^iiinjan race has been so signally benefited — for most of which wp 
-^re indebted to the bad and the infidel, to ^ the sons of man ' — a 
.jmumiliating fact, and doubdess so ordained by Providence for itg 
lown wise purposes. Adam and his other posterity, overwhelmed 
ith the sense of their transgression, and broken-hearted by the 
loss of Paradise, seem to have passed their days in sorrow and re- 
pentance. We shall trace cob for a long period as peculiarly used 
by the Cainite branch. — Cain built a city, yjy oiKoiofjtMv TloKiv ; to 
build a city infers a considerable population, and a certain develop- 
ment of social life. As single houses must have preceded cities, 
Cain certainly had previously constructed a house for himself and 
his wife before the foundation of Enoch. It could not have been 
a log house ; he was unprovided with instruments of iron to fell or 
fashion timber, for the art of working metals was not discovered 
by Tubal-Cain until long afterwards. It could not have been of 
stone, or brick and mortar ; that implies a knowledge of chemistry. 
The use of brick is first recorded at the tower of Babel, where 
bitumen was used instead of mortar. Cain, we may fedrly assume, 
must have built of mud or cob-— this mode, the lowest in the 
scale of architectural science, was therefore the best suited to the 
infancy of mankind ; it neither requires much mechanical know- 
ledge, nor any assistance of tools beyond the fingers and feet. 
Mud was the obvious material to a tiller of the earth. Cain, an 
eater of corn, must have observed the increased oohesiveness of 
clay when mixed with stubble ; he might have seen that exempli- 
fied in the nests of some birds of the air. Mud mixed with straw 
would make his cob, while fallen branches of trees and dried 
vegetable matter would furnish his roof. His cottage, as to its 
colour, most certainly resembled the red towers of the Alham- 
bra, and the ferruginous cob of Exeter ; for as the first house was 
built near the ^ite of flden, it mpst b^ve been composed of the 
same earth from which the first man was made ; — that red earth, 
fa;Xof eqv9pos, which gave the ancient original same <tf the Red 
. .' Sea 
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~ Ua. He describes the remains as being ' built with unbumt 
' ck^ mixed up with chopped straw or reeds^ and cemented with 
"^ "-y mortax of gpreat thickness.* In another place he remarks^ 
he sun-burnt bricks generally look like a thick clumsy sod of 
Tth^ in which are seen broken reed or chopped straw, used for 
«e obvious purpose of binding them.* This sounds very like the 
opearance of decayed weather-beaten Cob. The concurrent testi- 
lony of all recent travellers describes the ruins of Babylon as 
aere mounds of earth, heaps of soil, the remains of houses fallen 
11. It is probable that most of the private buildings of antiquity 
tvere composed of mud or cob, as Rennell describes the modern 
aouses of Bussorah, and adds, that after a heavy rain the falling 
in of houses into the streets is no uncommon occurrence. The 
magnificence of royalty and pomp of religion were displayed in 
expensive monuments of brick or stone. To take such an instance 
as Paestum, which everybody has visited, the temple remains, the 
basilica exists, the stone foundations of the city-walls may be 
traced, while the dwellings of the inhabitants are gone, crumbled 
into the earth from whence they were made ; the grey monuments 
of a more durable material stand out like the bleached skeleton 
of some mighty megalotherion, whose flesh has long since moul- 
dered into corruption. It has been our fortune to witness the tran- 
sition period of decay in the deserted towns of Andalusia, and the 
desolate mud villages of Castille. 

The celebrated walls of Babylon were certainly not entirely 
built of brick ; the singular mode of their construction has long 
been a matter of some difficulty.* We do not pretend that the 
process was exactly that of our cob of Devon, although the 
remains at present are so precisely the same. The difference 
seems to be, that the cob of Babylon was raised dry, in solid 
forms of unbaked earth, that is, of cob made in detail, laid at 
certain elevations on layers of reed, and then cemented together; 
we learn from Herodotusf that they were built of the earth, which 
came from the excavation of the surrounding moat. Diodorus 
Siculus, I who gives the most particular account, mentions an in- 
terior wall of unbaked brick, ofjLaif ff-XivS'ois-, or to adopt the words 
used by Rennell on another occasion, of ' clods of earth.' This 
agrees with their present state as described by Sir R. Ker Porter, 
' masses composed of mud mixed with chopped straw or broken 

reeds, and then dried in the sun.' According to Eusebins, quoting 

■ -..--- — — ^^ . ._ — ^ _ — 

* It is needless to say, that the ancient accounts of the siKe, height, and width 
of these walls ^are grossly exaggerated. Herodotus, that amusing gossip of anti- 
quity, never was on the spot, and gave a credulous ear to every tale which he has 
recorded in his hook. He is fairly entitled to be called the father of romance as 
well as of history. 

f Herod, i. 179. | Diodorus Siculus, ii. 8. 
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colour rather than construction. Many hav6 supposed the 

^S'amids of Dahshour,* which are composed of ^'sun-dried bricksi 

"^ade of mud and cut straw/' to have been erected by the Jews 

^ 'hen captive in Egypt, whose task-work we are expressly informed 

Josephus f was the building of walls and a pyramid ; simi* 

*^ kr works were generally erected in Egypt by captives : Sesostris 

' >iscribed on his gigantic buildings, *' No one native laboured 

•lereon:" a principle adopted in after-times by Solomon (2ni 

^ i^hron. viii. 9). 

V All authors, i acred as well as profane, agree in considering 
^ ^he PhcBnicians to have been a branch of the stock of Canaan; 
a Thus the same woman is spoken of by St. Matthew (vii. 24) 
» as a woman of Canaan, and by St. Mark (xv. £2) as a Syrophoe- 
j nician, so unerringly accurate are the inspired writers^ even in 
r matters of no apparent importance, and where, at first sight, they 
.i might seem to differ. Bochart;j; and Bishop Cumberland both 
admit the genuineness of the passage, vvce arcjs in ^omicn exaXeiroi 
while Eupolemus § and Sanchoniatho, || both quoted by Eusebius^ 
I most distinctly state the Phoenician descent from Canaan. The 
Phoenicians certainly used cob. Sanchoniatho ^ ascribes the in- 
vention to Technites and Autochthon (names under which we 
may trace a reference to Cain). These, says our author, disco* 
vered the method of making a compound of stubble and brick 
mud, and drying it in the sun, the burning sun of the East. The 
words ^opvrovy a mixture, a mass kneaded together like dough, and 
rspffaivetVy aerefado, to dry in the air, or in the sun, the repnrai 
9)£Xiw of Homer (Odys. ii. 124), without any reference to fire> are 
strongly characteristic of cob. Ezekiel, of all the prophets the 
best acquainted with the customs of the Phoenicians— of which the 
thirty-seventh chapter, the groundwork of the treatise of Heeren, is 
a proof — ^when speaking of breaking through a wall, invariably 
uses the word ' dig through,' Jtop/ji/rrKtv,— -^ I digged through the 
wall with mine hand ' (Ezek. xii. 7) ; this would almost be im- 
possible in the case of a stone or brick wall, but by no means 
so as to one of cob. The identical expression is twice used by 
our Saviour himself in the sixth chapter of St. Matthew, ' Lay 
yourselves up treasures where thieves do not break in and steal ' 
-— ogr« xKzirrat /xtj- 5io§t/(Tff8<nv, where thieves ^ do not dig through.' 
In fact, the common Greek term for a house-breaker was Totj^w- 
quxosy a wall-breaker. Therefore the author of that most ancient 

* Modern Traveller. Egypt, i, 333. f Josephus, Antiq. ii. 9. 1, 

I Buchart's Canaan, ii. 2, 711 ; Bishop Cumberland's Sanchoniatho, iii. 94. 
^ Eupolemus, T«y p^aveMv ytvvti^cu rof vratrt^a ra> (pamxuvf 58, £d. Cory. 

II Sanchoniatho, ;^ya, rv 9rQ0rii fibtrava/ietvhfros ^amxaff 16, £d. Cory. 

^ SsCnchoniatho, 8, Ed. Cory, eurot t^nvonvotf t<j> wnXlf ^s wkifh fPfifMywtt* 
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nain almost in the same state as they existed at the conquest 

•m the Moors, 600 years ago. They have precisely the same 

pearance as worn-out Devonshire cob, particularly some cob 

Uls close to the churchyard at Colebrook, near Crediton. In 

lain this outer plaster was sometimes painted alfresco, as the 

alls, of Babylon were ornamented with coloured representations 

* the great huntings of Ninus and Semiramis.* 

The villages of Andalusia are generally built df cob plastered, 

nd very carefully whitewashed with the ' col de Moron ; they are 

• mattered, far and wide between, amid the wild waste of uncul- 

•vated plains, overgrown with the cistus, the ilex, aiid the 

■ork-tree, the haunt of the vulture and the robber. The close- 

)acked cottages glitter in the bright sun and blue sky, like 

whitened sepulchres, the abodes of squalid p^yverty, which is borne 

in that glorious climate with oriental resignation. The red towers 

of the Alhambra and the exquisite elegance of the fairy interior, 

contrast painfully with the abject condition of the pauper inmates, 

and present a melancholy jpicture of the fallen state of a noble 

land, where the arts and induiitry of the enlightened Moor have 

quailed beneath the palsying touch of the tasteless, destructive 

Spaniard. 

We have thus traced cob, in its progress haiid and hand 
with commence and civilization, to the straits of Gibraltar. 
The vast Atlanticf riow opens, that sea over wTiich an air of. 
danger and mystery was cast by the Phoenicians, jealous of their 
profitable monojpdly of the tin of England and the amber of the. 
Baltic. The identity of the western part of England with the. 
Cassif^rides cif the ancients, is fully gone into by Borlase.J It is 
admitted by Bochart, § Mannert,J| Heereii,^ arid the best geo- 
graphers of all nations. We can have iio doubt, as cob was intro- 
duced by the Phoenicians iiito all their other colonies, that it was 
brought by them into the West of England, and adopted generally 
from its cheapness, and facility of construction, everi lii a, country 
abounding in stone, marble, and granite. To inquire, however, 
fully into the causes which have perpetuated thil( ancient archi- 
tecture so peculiarly in the west of England would be extending 
a paper already, perhaps, too much extended ; we will, therefore, 
conclude with a very satisfactory remark. Cob, we have seen, 

^ DiodoruB Siculus, ii. 8. 

t If we had leisura to cross the AtlAntic^ We iliight- visit those cob pyramids of 
the sun (Bel,H>,HAMf) at San de Teotihvacen, in Mexico (Builock^s Mexico, p. 411), 
whose existence may be cited as another proof of the eastern soiu^ce of Uxe inha- 
bitants of that mysterious continent. 

I Antiquities of Cornwall, ch. 7. f Bochart^ Caitaan, i. 39. 

tl^Mannert. G4ographie der Grieefaer und Roiiier, Britmmia, e» !• 

% Heeren, Historical Researches. Phoenicians, ii, 3, 68, 

« IS a ^^ 
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Me portion of the attention of each of the states of Europe 
^ce the commencement of the present century, been directed 
%e elucidation of its own early history. For this purpose 
Jiures have been proposed, or are now in progress, to collect, 
^nge, and publish all the material documents connected with 
""*" ''to internal or external political transactions. In this career, it 
^ .*s not likely that England, with its wealth and enterprise, and 
"^•^ tfsessing stores so much more valuable and extensive than any 
.^its neighbours, should be left behind. It appears, accordingly, 
r-jAt various parliamentary reports respecting our records were 
ide between 17 19 and 1800. In this last year a royal Commis- 
m was issued, in pursuance of a laborious report prepared by a 
^mmittee of the House of Commons, which had sat upon the 
ibject. The report sets forth, — 
' that the public records of this kingdom are, in many offices unar- 
anged, undescribed, and unascertained ; that many of them are exposed 
o erasure, alteration, and embezzlement, and are lodged in buildings 
incommodious and insecure; and that it would be beneficial to the 
jpublic service that the records contained in many of the public offices 
and repositories should be methodised ; and that certain of the more 
ancient and valuable amongst them should be printed.' 
The commission of 1800, accordingly, empowered the twelve 
persons named in it to 

* regulate and digest the records, rolls, instruments, books, and papers, 
in any public offices and repositories ; and to cause such of the said 
records, &c., as are decayed and in danger of being destroyed, to be 
bound and secured ; and to make exact calendars and indexes thereof, 
and to superintend the printing of such calendars, and original records, 
and papers, as they should cause to be printed.' 

A second commission was issued in 1806, and the commissioners 
were increased to fifteen; a third in 1817, when they were in- 
creased to seventeen ; a fourth in 1821, when they were increased 
to twenty-one ; a fifth in 1825 ; and the sixth and last in 1831 — 
when the commissioners were increased to twenty-five. The pur- 
pose of all these commissions has been essentially the same; and so 
far as the following observations apply to them, the whole six may 
be considered as one, extending from 1800 to the end of 1836. 

As the state and contents of our public archives had long ceased 
to attract attention, the issuing of the commission in 1800 was 
viewed with general satisfaction. It recognized in our records a 
degree of importance which the general public had not previously 
believed them to possess ; and the labours of the commissioners 
were expected to make numerous and important additions to our 
historical and constitutional knowledge. For a considerable period 
these hopes were fondly cherished. One set of folios succeeded 
another^ which all supposed to contain mines of information, and 

which 
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records, rolls, books, or papers of royal, parliamentary, judicial, or 

*r public authority, have been usually kept, comprehending those 

•lerly inquired into by parliament, and those hitherto unexamined 

" ^'t; classing them under the heads of General Repositories, House? 

Parliament, Offices of State, Courts of Justice, Cathedrals and Uni- 

sities. Inns of Court, and Public Libraries ; and also including the 

responding description of repositories in Scotland. In the next place^ 

ir committee framed, and transmitted to the proper officer of each 

*)ository, such questions as appeared to them to be most proper for 

Pertaining the proper nature of its contents, the state of the building 

^ to security and accommodation, the degree in which its catalogues^ 

lendars, and iiidexes were complete; the number, duties, and re- 

- uneration of the officers belonging to it, — distinguishing between those 
_ ^ .fices which are open of right to all his majesty's subjects, and those 

-,liich are only established for the safe custody of matters belonging 

^^ "3 some branch of government, or some peculiar institution, — in al| 

"3^ ases forbearing to inquire into the existence of public docimients coii-r 

■""'ained in private collections, the local situations of which must always 

je uncertain and the possession transitory.' * 

^* By this vigorous proceeding, which procured returns from 

- "between three and four hundred places, and by the comprehen- 
--^ sive views disclosed in their report, the committee of 1800 effected 
■• more for the discovery and preservation of the public records than 

- the whole six commissions have done during the six-and-thirty 

• years of their existence. As the committee had judiciously 
■ begun by making out a list of places, both public and private, 
= where records were likely to be preserved, it might have been 

* expected that the conumissioners would have followed their ex- 
ample, by making out a list of those places of deposit for records 

f which they believed to be subject to their jurisdiction. Having 
done this, it was natural to suppose they would have personally, 
or by adequate agents, inspected each of such places in succes- 
sion ; and thus ascertained, by close examination, the actual state 
and arrangement of every part of their contents. The way being 
thus cleared, the next step for them to have taken as men of 
business and intelligence, would have been to communicate to the 
public, from year to year, or at least from time to time, brief but 
specific notices of what had been done from one date to another 
in each office, either in the way of preserving or arranging the 
records ; whether this had been done by the commission^ or by 
the independent exertions of the officers belonging to each esta- 
blishment. Had the work been done by the commissioners, ' or 
by the officers of each establishment at their expense, then the 
nature, extent, and cost of each set of operations should have been 
specified, and to what individuals the amount had been respec- 

* Eep. of Com. jif 1800, p. 5, 

tively 
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office cut off the seals, which are said to be remarkable for 
ry and elaborate workmanship, from a great number of Cmi^ 
leases, in order that they might be bound into volumes 
""^^^^ easily.* The occurrence of such an incident shows the 
^^^ssity of the commissioners or their agents watching with 
^^Xatnce over the whole operations conducted under their au- 
^^^^irity. That the most obtuse assistant could have been guilty 
^iich mutilation, would have been surprising ; but that it should 
been chargeable upon a person who was at the same time 
^eper of the Augmentation Office, Keeper of the Chapter 
c:>use. Secretary to the Commissioners, and himself a Sub- 
^^Xnmissioiler, is almost incredible ; and had it occurred under a 
^'^^'vernment where strict discipline was observed, the whole board 
^^uld have been cashiered instantly upon one such astounding 
discovery. 

Besides that modicum of attention which was bestowed by the 
^Commissioners upon cleaning and repairing certain portions of the 
^■^ecords, it ought also to be mentioned, that they occasionally re- 
^ceived a sort of return from a few of the offices, containing some 
general observations on the condition of the records and of the 
^buildings in which these are deposited. In whatever form, how- 
ever, this information may have been conveyed, it has invariably 
been of the most scanty and unsatisfactory description. Until a 
very few years ago, it does not appear that any set or deputation 
of commissioners had personally examined the site or condition of 
a single office, or the preservation of the records within it. The 
last general report of the commissioners, dated in February, 
1837, intimates that some members of the present board em- 
ployed several days in personally inspecting a certain number of 
the record offices and records ; and that the board has also, by 
means of circular questions, obtained full information respecting 
the state of the whole of the record offices, the kind of documents 
in custody, and their state of preservation. f Former commis- 
sioners were so remarkably dilatory and inactive, that it is grati- 
fying to observe any symptom of amendment ; and the present 
board ought cheerfully to be allowed credit for that proportion of 
it which they can fairly claim. At the same time, it ought to be 
observed, that this merit is only comparative. The report of 1837 
neither informs us when the personal inspection of the record 
offices or records by the deputation of the present board took 
place — nor when the drcular letters to the keepers of records 
were forwarded — nor when that information was obtained, which 
is alleged by them to form part of the appendix to their report. 

* Evidence, p. 438. * t Kep* for 1837, p. 14, 15. 
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f rendering the records more accessible to the public. 
9cce9s may be facilitated by collecting the whole mass^ or 
all which relate to the same subject, into one repository; 
viding proper catalogues and indexes ; and by allowing the 
to be consulted without any charge at all, or on a charge 
J moderate amount, 
"laether it would be easy or expedient to bring the whole 
* C! records of the kingdom under one roof, is a question foreign 
r present purpose. One point may safely be assumed, 
"wherever different portions of the same record, records of the 
cUss, or papers intimately connected together, are dispersed 
tMTO or more public offices, it would, speaking generally, be 
- ^xrable th^t they should' be re-united. There are records now 
^ \\xe Tower, relating to Exchequer proceedings, which ought to 
^^ sent to the proper Exchequer offices. In the Chapter House 
■->^^Te are two or three Patent and Scotch Rolls, which ought 
be sent to the Tower ; and two chancellor's rolls, now in the 
ower, ought to be sent to the British Museum. The same ob- 
servation equally applies to public instruments of another nature, 
^^e read in the preface to the Letters of the time of Henry VHI., 
lately published by the State Paper Office, that — 

*Tbp three great receptacles of state papers down to 1578 are the 
State Paper Office, the Chapter House, and the Cottonian Library : 
and so extremely accidental seems to have been the preservation of many 
of the papers, that of a series relative to the same subject, a part will 
frequently be found in each of these libraries. Nay, of two letters 
written by the same person, to the same correspondent, on the same day, 
one will be discovered in one of these receptacles, the other in another, 
and the answer in the third. And several instances will be seen where 
one portion of a letter is found in one part, and the residue in another 
part, of the same collection.'* 

A manuscript volume of very early Scottish acts of parliament 
was discovered in the State Paper Office in 1793, and on the 
application of the then Lord Clerk Register transmitted to the 
Reg^ister House at Edinburgh. Four manuscript volumes of 
the proceedings of the parliament of Scotland in the time of 
Charles L were not many years ago discovered by Mr. Thomson 
also in the State Paper Office, and have since been transmitted 
to the Register House in a similar manner. f A manuscript 
book, believed to be the original record of the General Assembly 
of the church of Scotland for the period to which it referred, 
having been improperly withdrawn from its proper custody, or 
at least not duly replaced, came about a hundred years ago into 
the possession of the trustees of Sion College. It was borrowed 

• Vol. i. praf. p. 14. t Evidencei pp. 327 and 330. 
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Ji persuasion, that the commissioners have from first to last 
— ^ a complete mistake in bestowing upon it so small a share 
, 3ir attention. It is really surprising that the commissioners 
-^...^ d have so quickly and obstinately departed from that order 
"^ eir proceedings, which in every point of view appears to be 
xesistibly recommended. If records or muiiiments of any 
*t class are in partial or entire disorder, the first step which it 
Id occur to any man of ordinary understanding to take, would 
thoroughly to sort and arrange them — ^the next, to catalogue 
'. index them ; — and the more extensive and multifarious the 
lection is, the more indispensable it becomes that the most 
pie and exact inventories of their titles and contents should be 
' -iedily provided. In making out catalogues and indexes, in- 
-•' stry and accuracy are the qualities chiefly requisite. In com- 
■ :img calendars, there is greater difficulty, as much depends on the 
Uure of the record abridged, and some records neither can nor 
-. tight to be calendared at all. When sufficient pains have been be- 
^;»wed upon these catalogues, indexes, and calendars, they ought 
^hen to be published in the cheapest and most compressed form, and 
almost every attainable benefit would follow from their circulation. 
They would tend to protect the records themselves from loss and 
spoliation, to which they have of late been peculiarly subject ; * 
would at once throw open the whole mass of the important records 
to the public : and, by directing historical, constitutional, and legal 
inquirers to the precise part of any record which they might wish 
to inspect, they would afford to such persons the most effectual and 
general assistance with which they could be furnished. Beyond 
this, we doubt exceedingly whether the commissioners should have 
attempted to go. The obstacles to the judicious publication of 
records by any board appointed by the government are so great, 
that they are never likely to be successfully surmounted. The 
Record Commissioners have not succeeded hitherto, and there is 
little probability that they ever will. At all events, inventories of 
every class should have had the precedence ; and until these had 
been rendered in all respects complete and perfect, the printing of 
any portion of the records themselves should not have been under- 
taken. We find ourselves compelled, therefore, to impute serious 
blame to the commissioners, for having inverted the order in which 
their duties ought naturally to have been discharged ; and in the next 
place, for having so egregiously misapprehended a primary duty, 
as to have almost lost sight of it altogether. Their conduct with 
respect to the sorting, arranging, cataloguing, and indexing of 
the records is liable to the same objections, as it is with respect to 
the preservation of the records themselves. They have never 

* Evidence, p. 83. 
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^own duty, and have done nothing. This is literally the case; 

"'present secretary to the board acquainted the committee 

it was only in May, 1831, the commissioners ordered circular 

"^tions to be forwarded to all record offices respecting officers, 

adance, and other particulars, and also fees and emoluments: 

further admitted that no report has been made, and that by 

eommissioners, in their official capacity, ^ nothing was done, 

I nothing was suggested.' He adds, ' I do not say nothing was 

be done, or that nothing was to be suggested, ' * Upon this 

.dence we shall only observe, that if it is to be received as 

-brding a fair specimen of the manner in which the Record 

ommissioners have been in the habit of transacting business, or 

., in even be regarded as a distant approximation to it, there can be 

^0 doubt of its being high time to put an end both to them and to 

^ae system upon which they have been acting. 

III. Besides providing for the safety and arrangement of the 
^ ^'ecords, and rendering them accessible to the public by prepar- 
^.ng indexes and fixing reasonable fees for search and inspection, 
^he commissioners were also empowered and directed to print 
""such parts of the more valuable records as they should deem 
expedient. To this part of their functions the commissioners have 
"* devoted the vastly greater part of their funds, and almost the whole 
■ of their attention. The immense sums which the works of the 
• Board have cost, the volimiinousness of those which have already 
appeared, and the endless series which, lilie Banquo's progeny, 
appear in dim perspective, all require that the expediency of 
such a kind and plan of publication should be thoroughly ascer- 
tained, before a regular annual charge on their account shall have 
received the sanction of time as an item of national expenditure. 
The whole works completed by the Board, including those which 
have been suppressed, or only privately circulated, as well as those 
which have been reg^arly published, already exceed a hundred 
folios and octavos, and contain a more dense body of reading than 
has ever been given to the world under the auspices of any public 
body. To enter minutely into the merits and defects of each 
particular work would be superfluous and fatiguing. By taking 
them in classes, we hope to be able, within a very moderate com- 
pass, to convey to our readers a correct, though general, notion 
of their character and contents. 

The first class includes three catalogues, — the catalogue of 
manuscripts in the Cottonian Library, consisting of one volume in 
folio ; the catalogue of Harleian ' manuscripts, in four volumes, 
folio ; and the catalogue of the Lansdown manuscripts, in one 
volume, folio. The first of these appears to have been prepared 

* Evidence, pp. 26 and 74. 
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i!lv It wilt come to be believed that the printing of writings 

cast ab \e enumeratnl was never originally intended by 

iment nor calculated to answer any useful jjublic purpose. 

c distinguishe 1 men to whom the Institution of a Kecord 

m ssion IS owuig wcie comparatively ignorant both of the 

ic and eitent of our historical records. Everything looks 

t, when seen in a dmi li^ht or through a hazy atmosphere, and 

immense piles of paper and parchment under which the 

■^Ives and floors of the Record Offices are sinking led them to 

* m. an undue estimate of their historical value. Subsequent 

imination and discussion have done much to dispel this illusion. 

en admitting, therefore, that they had deemed a considerable 

Ttion of our records deserving of publication, had they been 

^.ing now, they must have discovered that these anticipations 

^ere unfounded. But there is no reason to suppose either that 

jie committee of 1800, which recommended the appointment of 

" >rd Commission, or the House which sanctioned its recom- 

er contemplated that wide and estending range of 

1 which the Board has indulged itself. The com- 

i have hastily concluded themselves to be right in all 

lave printed, because they never were authoritatively pro- 

fnounced to be wrong ; and have construed the negligent or over- 

I modest silence of the public as if it indicated rational and delibe- 

r rate approbation. 

Allowing, however, for the present, that the whole or parts of 
. the most important records ought to have been printed, in our 
humble opinion, not one of the score ■of works or writings con- 
tained in the list we are now considering, can either historically 
or constitutionally be shown to come under tliat denoininatiou. 
That some particulars may be gleaned from them, throwing light 
upon a few unimportant names or facts recorded in history, there 
is no occcision to dispute. Scarcely any inunimenLs, whether of a 
public or private nature, are wholly destitute of this claim to 
merit. But the real question is, whether any, or what proportion 
of their contents, are. calculated to elucidate either the important 
internal or esternal transactions of the country, or the caanges 
which its form of government has undergone. None of them 
appear to us to contain materials for either of these purposes. 



1 



None such have been yet pointed out — nay, none have hitherto 
' been alleged to exist, even by the most strenuous defenders of 
the Kecord Commission. They ore nothing more than official 
entries of legal proceedings, of a very old date, and relate almost 
exclusively to the transmission of property, by gift, descent, ex- 

t change, or purchase. In no point of view can their publication 
be shown to be of national importance. It is utterly impossible 
VOL. i.viii. NO, cxvi. 2 o that 
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tifrnrrt t y tff ||/r H\t'/UU'iii roirA('(\uffrn:e, either in a legal, a histori- 
t n\, nt ft f unnUUtUohitl |>//int of vir?w; and after the first six months 
hi Hmm ImKom*, llM<y ouj^lit 1>^> h;iLVJ; rer-oinmended the publication 
iu in* uUtilitUnmi Hltog««tbrr, 'I'ljr* inexact and informal manner in 
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whicli the business of the great council of the nation was formerJy 
conducted, renders it hopeless to attempt to determine now what 
acta of early days were or were not clothed with legislative autho- 
rity ; and we had good reason to be satisfied with the common 
editions of the statutes, which have for centuries transmitted to us 
the public laws of the land with a degree of certainty amply suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes, and of which there is no example 
in any other country. 

Whoever peruses the preface to the Statutes of the Realm, will 
see that the editors of that work, at last, got so bewildered among 
the documents they examined, that they neither knew the differ' 
ence between a statute and an ordinance, nor could settle in their 
own minds what part of either could justly lay claim to the cha- 
racter of a legislative enactment. The following is the language 
in which they express themselves : — 

'All instrunients whatever, comprehended in any of the several col- 
lections of statutes printed previous to the edition by Hawkins, are 
inserted in this work; these having for a long series of years been re- 
ferred to and accepted as statutes in courts of law. Together with 
these are inserted all matters of a public nature purporting to he sta- 
tutes, first printed by Hawkins, or any subsetjuent editor; and also 
new matters of the like nature contained in any statute rolls, inrolments 
of acts, exempbfications, transcripts by writ, and original acts, idthough 
not heretofore printed in any general collection of statutes. All these 
are placed in the body of the work as text ; but it is to be yarticularly 
observed, that any decision upon the dearee of auOiority lo which any 
new instrument may be entitled, as being a statute or not, is entirely 
disclaimed.'' 

Is it possible ttat the commissioners, before the publication of 
the work, could have read and considered this passage ? And if 
they had, that they could have countenanced the application of 
the word authentic, to an edition which in such express terms 
abjures all authenticity? No authenticity whatever could haic 
been given to this pubhcation except by act of parliament; and 
without a much stricter examination than anybody has yet thought 
proper to give, it would have been most unwarrantable to bestow 
such a distinclion upon it. The corrections and additions which 
appear in this edition of the Statutes are trifling both in substance 
and number, and in a pamphlet printed in 1812 by Mr. Luders, 
who was himself one of the editors between 1800 and 1804, he 
brings charges against the work of a pointed and serious descrip- 
tion. He accuses the editors for giving that weight to records of 
subordinate character which is due to the statute rolls alone ;-{■ 
for withdrawing Magna Charta from the place which it had occu- 
pied in all preceding editions among the statutes of the {Jth of 
• Statutes of tha Ke>)m, prefsM to v~(il7i.'p. 36, t H)- P- 55-6h ~ 
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s it stands. Were I to classify the documents, and ascertain the his- 
orical value of their contents, I think I could convince this committee 
hat one-half, or perhaps even two-thirds, of the documents might have 
■ oeen usefully omitted; and that Rymer, had he been aware of the 
- dtores existing in the country, might have made some of the volumes of 
his work of higher historical value ; he might have omitted great masses 
, of documents which he has published, and which are comparatively of 
little use — and he might have introduced larger portions of documents 
which are extremely valuable. If, for instance, Rymer had been aware 
of the documents in the State Paper Ofl&ce relating to the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, he would have made his fifteenth volulne of the highest his- 
torical value ; whereas in some parts of her reign it is meagre and bald 
in the extreme, and has been filled up with mimiments which appear 
to me of small value. 

' Q. Now, have the Record Commissioners, in their new edition, rec- 
tified those errors ? 

M. I am now speaking of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the Record 
Commission had not come down later than the reign of Edward III., 
when it was judged necessary, and on good grounds, I think, to abandon 
the work ; but I think there was a radical error in their original resolu- 
tion to reprint the whole of the old Rymer. I do not think, if Rymer had 
been examined critically by any competent judge, by any historian much 
accustomed to use the work, that the idea of an entire reprint would 
ever have been embraced ; it would have suggested itself at once that 
that was not the mode in which a valuable edition of Rymer should be 
printed — ^but they would have printed a supplemental volimie of the do- 
cuments which the catalogues raisonnees would have shown them ex-< 
isted in the country.'* 

The commissioners did^ however, persist in continuing th« 
job, year after year — without being relieved of one page of its 
needless prolixity — until they found that at the end of the third 
volume they had expended 30,388Z. 18^. 4^d,; and until com- 
plaints of the inaccurate and imperfect execution of the work 
were springing up in all quarters. It was then discontinued. It 
was the wisest step they could then take. But what sort of 
superintendence can possibly have been exerted by a Board which 
permitted so heavy a drain on their funds to continue until SO^OOOZ. 
and upwards had been unprofitably wasted ? 

The last of the three is the Parliamentary Writs. Widely 
varying opinions are entertained respecting the value of this com- 
pilation. The approbation bestowed upon it by some is almost 
unbounded^ while that of others is of a far more limited and dis- 
criminating sort. That the work contains certain details relating 
to our early history, which are well worthy of being collected and 
preserved, will readily be admitted; but Prynne> in his Parlia- 
mentary writs, had given us nearly all that was desirable on such 

■■' — ' ■ — — ■ ■■ — ■ "■ ■ ■- ■ ..■ ■ ■ .. _ — -ji 

* Evidenctf, p. 382.. 

a subject. 
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LOt more conveniently than in this place advert to cer- 

^^ellaneous publications of the Board ; the Essay on the 

of the King's Council ; Cooper oil the Public Records ; 

folio volumes of the Board's own proceedings. The 

the Authority of the King's Council ought never to 

printed by the commission. It had appeared twice 

periodical pubhcations under different forms, and is as 

e a record, or work founded upon records, as any Essay 

With respect to Mr. Cooper's production, he himself 

it was a mistake on his part to print at the expense of 

Ocird the incongruous and sometimes contradictory papers 

Oame into his possession in his official capacity, and of 

titese two volumes consist ; and there the matter may be 

to rest. At the same time it is quite clear, from this and 

oircumstances which need not here be specified, that the 

of the financial concerns of the Board have been managed 

^ most culpable carelessness.* The volumes which contain 

**oceedings of the commissioners themselves, appear to be as 

^ to animadversion as any work they have published. These 

^^V^X^rinted with a luxury of type and paper, and with a profusion 

^^<3-similes and plans, which look as if cost were wholly disre- 

^*^^ed ; and they are drawn up so loosely, and are so padded out 

^^li prefaces, introductions, preUminary dissertations, and other 

^ ^levant matters, which are here printed again, after having been' 

^y^viously printed in the records to which they relate, that these 

^J-glit folio volumes, instead of being confined to the history of 

"^b-e Board's proceedings, might have contained every particle of 

'Useful information (the Scottish acts of parliament alone excepted) 

'^hich the whole six commissions have hitherto promulgated. 

We have now nearly come to the end of the catalogue. One 
"Work still deserves notice, not so much for its size, as to show the 
principle on which the Board is still acting. This is the Rotuli 
Normannia:, printed in an octavo volume, to be followed by ' the 
Rolls of Gascony, now in preparation.' This book is in no way 
whatever connected with England, except that Normandy once 
formed a part of the possessions of our Plantagenet kings. We 
are at a loss to know what but the most insatiable love of editing 
and printing could induce the commissioners to edit volumes at 
our expense, which the French offered to transcribe and publish — > 
which are of a purely topographical nature — and relate to districts 
with the sovereignty of which we have for centuries ceased to 
have any connexion. What should we think of a private person 
who insisted on being at the expense of a plan and description of 
an estate which his ancestors once enjoyed, but which had been 

' * Evidence, pp. 233, 234. 
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• neither knew what nor how, as far as their cash or credit 

Id permit. 

'♦^his charge is not made at random. The whole acts of the 

imissioners display a violation of all the ordinary rules of 

" idence and propriety, of which no other example, it is believed, 

; yet been brought before the public. They not only took 

-•e to spend the whole of the 10,000Z. a-year so munificently 

ted by parliament, but deliberately borrowed sums to the amount 

4Q,75hL 3«. 2d. from the king's printers, without the vestige of 

ithority. Upon these sums interest has been regularly charged 

. upon any other loan. The amount of debt, which descended 

. tne present commission in 1831 from the preceding one, seems 

i have been about 16,000/. ; and this the present commission has 

^creased to about 24,000Z., beyond their annual grants of 10,000Z * 

^^^he most extraordinary part of the story remains to be told. Of 

.^ ae expenditure of these enormous sums no account whatever was 

^cept until 1831. One hardly knows how to trust the statement of 

' 4. fact which seems so portentous. ' Allow me to say,* are, however, 

he words of the secretary, 'there are no account books whatever 

l>eIonging to the old commission. Whatever defects there are 

' in the present system, it is all an improvement on the old one : 

' 360,000/. and more passed through their hands, and there is no 

* tmce of it whatever,' f 

^ The fax;t here announced is so unexpected and astounding, that 

" it would be sufficient, independently of every other consideration, 

demonstratively to prove, that the constitution of the Board iliust 

* be fundamentally erroneous. In this as in many other cases, 
however, the fault is more easily discovered than corrected. If 
(as has been proposed) two or three paid commissioners of high 
acquirements were chosen to supply the place of the present 
twenty-five unpaid members of the Board, there is too much 
room to apprehend that they might soon become as arbitrary, and 
display as much prejudice and partiality, as their predecessors. 
One chief and insurmountable objection to such a conmiission is, 
that if the operations required of it are of a nature beyond what 
are purely administrative and mechanical, it hardly can, by any 
regulations or through any agency, be made to go right. It is 
perpetually liable to fall under the influence of some party or 
other, or to become the scene of some intrigue. Sometimes one 
sort of books will be printed, and persons patronized, and some- 
times another; a half-million more will be spent to little or no 
purpose ; and it will then become manifest, that it was a kind 
of machinery the legislature ought never to have put in motion. 

* E?idence,p. 709, f lb. p. 201. 
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^ Vve become matters of dispute. Can you mention any of them— cases 
^ 3CI which later historians, such as Hallam and Sharon Turner, have 
come to more accurate conclusions, as you suppose, from the infor- 
r nation derived from the works of the Record Commission ? A, The 
_. ict is, that general historians only consult, at least with advantage, 
ertain works of the commission which have been pointed out ; in other 
~ 'Srords, they go to the manuscripts preserved in the Museum, and other 
"^-oublic libraries; and I know that Lingard and Sharon Turner frc- 
= |uently refer to inedited chronicles and docimients in the British 
^asMuseum. — Q. That is the very strongest reason to prove the inutility 
.^ of these publications, because the instance you give us is that of his- 
^torians who have written since those publications were made, and have 
^^got their valuable information from works which have not been pub- 
I^lished. Did I not understand you to say, in addition, that they had 
■7 obtained information from books which the commission had published ? 
^ A. You forget that there are two branches of the commission; one is 

- to collect materials for the history of Britain, and the other to collect 
s^ information really useful to the topographer and historian. Now with 
-J regard to the works published by the commission, they are chiefly 
3 useful to the topographer,* * . 

i The next witness we shall quote is Mr. Allen, who is himself 

- a commissioner, and decidedly approves of the line of publication 
I the commissioners have adopted. After having given a flattering 
I character of the works which have appeared under the patronage 
: of the commissioners, chiefly in reply to the questions of two other 

commissioners, who were also members of the committee, Mr. Com- 
missioner Allen was subjected to something like a cross-exami- 
nation^ part of which was to the following effect : — 

* Q. In 1830 you published a historical essay upon the Rise and 
Growth of the Royal Prerogative? A. I did. — Q. Is there in that 
whole volume any reference to any of the record publications, except 
the Foedera or to the Parliamentaxy Writs ? ^4. I do not know that 
there is ; but before that time I published many things in the Edin- 
burgh Review, in which there are many references to the works of the 
• old commission, particularly upon one point, which I endeavoured to 
establish in opposition to Blackstone, which was, that the original 
electors of the knights of the shire were not merely tenants in chief but 
all freeholders, and I thought I found complete evidence of that fact 
in the works of the old Record Commission. — Q. But in this work you 
have not referred to those publications ? A, The questions on which I 
had been engaged were of a nature which did not require such reference. 
— Q. Should you not have been enlightened by these publications as 
to the judicial powers of the king ? -4. 1 do not think I should have been 
profited much. — Q. In 1833 you published a Vindication of the Ancient 
Independence of Scotland, and in that you referred only to the Foedera? 
A, In that publication I was able to expose an important erasure in a 

* Evidence, p. 505 • 
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— *• 

^■^■th respect to that question, I must answer the difBsrent ikets of it 

z^^^aif^^y? I certftiiily kc^ ftcq^^inted genially witji 9pme of the p^b- 
;^^ \i\ffm ^f tlie o}^ cpmn^if^ion. Witji r^Bspect to many of the public^- 
7.p^.''qb, |)ot}i of the last aR4 pres^?x(; commispion^, J am not competent; to 
_ 'sak. They relate to subjects, for t)ie iqpst part, io whiph I bayp pot 
''^id iftuch t^ttentipn, and therefore I pan only speak tp certain pubjica- 

,^^ 5 1 * 1_ * » I. C T_*i.*1 1— T I*. 4.1 



^* Hp is afterwards asked a rather leading question about the 
\alue Ji^ attaches to the Parliamentary Writs. He replies^— r 

^ * I can B^y very little ahput the Parliamentary Writs. I pan only 
^ . jaswer geperajly, that they cpntain a vast many details and specific in- 
^^Tppnatipn ag to tjie state of the country in those periods to wWch it 
^•elates,' 

.-, He afterwards i^ays-r- 

ZA ^ The publications of the Board contain a great de^l thstt \% valu^jiLe. 
ml have already stated th^t I am not competent to ju^ge as to thp greater 
^ jpart, which are nipre of a legal than a historical kind.' 

-i He is subsequently asked, whether, in |;he p4ition of |iis Hi?- 
K tory of the Middle Ages, given in 1819^ there be iij the qonstitu- 
g; tional part of it a single quotation from the works of the Repprd 
p Commission. Thp answer is, — 

■ * There piust be references to the edition of the Statutes of the Realm. 

I rr-Q. And to the Foedera? 4. I h^ve no reason to think that I have 

I made any use of the new edition of the Foedera. — Q. On the subjects of 
wjiiph you have tjreated in that work, particulariy the foundation of tlje 
King's Council, was there any information to be derived from any pub- 

' lication of the Record Compaission either in 1818 or 1829? A.l cannot 
say that I haye examined so much as I ought to have done all publica- 
tions then existing. I do not know that, upon the subject of the King's 
Council, I referred to any publications of the Record Commission. I 
had recourse to Lord Hale's History. — Q. The question is, what prac- 
tical benefit you have derived from these works, which are supposed to 
have had such a beneficial effect upon historians ? A, I am not able to 
say that J have derived any considerable benefit from them, I think 
from the second volum§ of the Scptch Act^ of Parliament I have derived 
benefit.' 

lie is afterwards asked whether, with the exception of the 
Statutes of the Realm, and ^he Scottisb Statutes, he has referred 
to any works of the Bepord Commission ? and he ai^swers — 

* I cannot pretend to say that I haye done so. It is impossible to say, 
^t this distance of time, but I should think very rarely, if at all** 

He is again asked, 

• Can you state any point of great importance connected with the 
fcfctpry, iji9ti.tutipns, or jn.anners of this country, which bas been cleared 
up by the publication of i^ Recoi4 Commission ? ' 

£ p 2 And 
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lie Commonwealth; and Catalogues of all sorts of MS. CoUec- 

ions, almost without end. As if these stores were not ample 

*nough, the present Secretary, who says he ^was appointed ta 

his office for the purpose of checking the zeal of the lovers of 

incient records/ * soon afterwards informs the committee ; ^ I do 

trust that the day will come when accurate editions of the Year 

Books, Bracton, Glanville, Fleta, and Britton, shall be printed 

at the public expense, j- 

How far, we ask, is this extravagance to Ibe permitted to pro- 
ceed, and by whom has the publication of piles of manuscript of 
this sort been approved, praised, and recommended ? We be- 
lieve, if the truth were known, it has not met with the deliberate 
and cordial assent of a single jnan in the kingdom, who was 
thoroughly aware of what was going on, and is at the same time 
really distinguished for sound learning and an enlarged under- 
standing. It is half ludicrous, half mournful, to run one's eye 
along what has been said before the committee and written from 
the country by the amiable or feeble men who have been pre- 
vailed upon to vouch by word of mouth, or give a character under 
hand and seal, in favour of the Board's productions. Three - 
fourths of them are mere genealogists, local antiquaries, and topo- 
graphers, a class of men almost invariably respectable in private 
life, and useful within their proper literary sphere, but who have 
always had a great deal too much influence with the Record 
Commissioners, and who have no right to make themselves con- 
spicuous on any occasion where the interests of historical and 
constitutional learning are concerned. J It is to fix the attention 
of our readers upon the pretensions which such men have gra- 
dually advanced, and the baneful influence they are likely to 
exercise on the historical literature of the country, imless they 
are quickly and effectually checked, which is the main object of 
these observations. Feeling themselves unable to rise to the. 
level of legitimate history, and either to present or comprehend 
the enlarged views, reflections, and inferences which its most 
interesting personages and epochs call forth, and which, after all, 
constitute its chief glory and utility, they endeavour to bring his- 
tory down to themselves. One of the n^ost effectual means of 
attaining this end is to print as many records, papers, and parch- 
ments as they can ; to accumulate dates and facts without end ; 
and to describe all collections, which abound with these, as im- 
portant accessions to historical and constitutional learning. Their 
numbers are also considerable ; they assemble frequently, both in 

public and private, and by dint of perpetual talking and writing, 

■ — • — - - I - — 

^ Evidence, p. 250. t lb. 189, 190. 

I Hunter'sLettertoTjrtler, pp. 34-41. 
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ae^UlW A litgi^ 6! ndtoH^tJ' iM Ufifa^flefe Tvhirh has ^ ^1 
fcqnally jttqndicial tiHori thenWelTes and the public. Theffel 
indA It tu^ ilpoii tliemselvM li tbib. IilMead of lendini: ihiil 
^tuiilance to history %hich they hsre ti in th^ir power to renfel 
by j^nrsdng theit bWii studies, or in ^fteatfUfj \vhatPrer task mat I 
bfe tbiimiitttfd to theln, *ith unpreklimtng diligence and acenm.l 
^ey affect to be the persons ttiiisl intiMah?iy acquainted »tt I 
historical authorities, and the credit due td featll j and peciJiirif I 
qualified to decide tipori all niattM tdhilect&d n-ith bistoritJ I 
<!i}iHIibrition. An undue degtee rtf tonfidShcc and dog-matismia 1 
ihfeSr Wliole tone aud JharinBr is the tiece3£at-y consequeace. Tka I 
mfloeriee upon others is equAlIy injtoioills. The public, heariilf I 
Nothing from day to d&y hut eilcOiuitiUltt Ob old rolls, and bodtl I 
wMbh 4re little more tli4n a>mpU&tiDns of nnimportant and wi&- 1 
e«ated facts eitraclBd from tnem, come at last to be in soma L 
degree petsuaded that the value of historical wol-ks depeBii l 
chiefly on the quantity they contain of tho^e useless particular!, I 
whltih the mt«l able and InstVuCtivE historical n-ritel-s, oF all agffl I 
^d tSJilntrieS, have rejected. But Whatever they may attempt hi 1 
a tfiUb, persons of this cldSS ^d ordel- of iiiihd'and taste are ifl 
qt^iiied fot eiertising Any direction lir bsnlttjl cither over lileft- 
tiirB 01- the thahog^ment di piibllc Bbiuds. Their linderstandicgi ' 
£!ltl%r naturally are, or sOon betome, warj^d and contracted, aiii 
thfey lose all power both of discrimination and arranjjeinent. In 
rio Other way docs it seem possible to account (or a Very large pro- 
portion of the works which the Board has printed, aiid of wLicd 
80 many archicologists affect to speak With exultation. Thcv may 
be las'eliii to those who devote their time to the study of genet- 
Idgy, Ibwil aWd county history, and the transmission of properly 
l)y descent, exchange, or purchase, but there is no pretence for 
sending them forth at the public expense, as contributing to the 
adiancemcnt of historical or constitutional knowledge. If such 
a claim V\ere finally Sanctioned in this instance, similar applica- 
tions wduld be preferred by the lovers of zoology, astronomy, &c. 
&.C 5.C, and their united demands would soon swell to a sum 
which no state coUld furnish. If national muniments, therefore, 
answer no othef end than to facilitate the researches of legal 
antiquaries, topographers, and genealogists, we certainly think 
that the legislature has amply done its part when it furnishes 
them with complete and scientific catalogues and indexes, giving 
a brief account of the contents of each, and pointing out the place 
whore the originals are preser\"ed. 

II also deserves to be considered what period of history it is to 
which these numerous and bulky bonks relatc> and what the 

■«'; of society amidst which they ate showered upon us. Thero 



is no epoch ill our annals which we should desire to see over- 
looked or undervalued ; but the passion which Some antiquaries 
are now endeavouring to promote for tracing, with fatiguing 
minuteness, every change which has been made in the state, the 
church, and the law, at a remote aera, appears to us to be childish 
and contemptible. An insatiable appetite for minute details, 
freshly discovered, is mistaken for discoveries deeply affecting 
the history of the country ; and they are endeavouring to load 
the press with such voluminous and dry records of early times, 
that the strength and zeal of the most determined student can 
hardly be expected to last until the truly instructive periods of 
our history begin to dawn upon him. 

And in what state or temper of society is it that they propose 
to do this? When mankind have nothing to do? when all preceding 
learning has by some accident been swept away ? or when fresh 
information has ceased, through the usual channels, to flow in 
upon us ? Assuredly not ; as universal experience daily teaches. 
The very contrary of all these things has happened. Every per- 
son is so occupied with business, real or imaginary, that the brain 
almost begins to turn round. Books have accumulated until the 
impossibility of becoming acquainted with the thousandth part of 
their contents makes the heart sink while the eye ranges over 
them ; jind with every breath that blows, intelligence, by which 
we are amused, instructed, or affected, is wafted in upon us. 
Under these circumstances it seems peculiarly inexpedient for 
the Record Commission to persist in oppressmg us with cart- 
loads of the raw materials of early English history in their rudest 
and most unwieldy form. At the rate at which the Record 
Commission have begun they will present us with upwards of 
three hundred folios and octavos before they come to the end 
of the reign of Henry VII. ; and if the contents of the State 
Paper Office — that read mine of lustoriCal knowledge — continue 
to be dealt out as liberally as the State Paper Commissioners 
have begun, they will contribute four or five hundred quartos 
more between the time of Henry VHl. and the Revolution. 
And what Would be the result if the Record and State Paper 
Office Commissioners were to be allowed to go on with this 
steam-power for the next half cetttUry? When they had accu- 
mulated six or seven h'midred volumes, it would be found, in the 
forcible and appropriate words of Mr. Tytler, ' that they had 
only substituted an intertniiiabte Htk of print for an interminable 
sea of manuscript ' — (p. 41) ; and the greater facility of consulting 
printed books than manuscripts would only intrease the genergS 
embarrassment and confusion. 

Of 
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rthography is of little importance, and abbreviations of none at all, it 
vould have been suiB&eient to have given a single specimen*,' 

If the Record Commissioners insisted upon printing, they 
should, at least, have made some effort to draw a line between the 
ntile and the inutile — and then have printed what they deemed 
valuable in the most convenient form. If there are any of our 
readers who imagine that the whole of Doomsday Book, the Pro- 
ceedings of the Privy Coimcil, Patent and Close Rolls, or rolls of 
any other description, are replete with historical and constitutional 
injformation, they were never more mistaken. The weary editor, as 
he winds his way through them, looks as anxiously for an interesting 
or important incident as thirsting travellers search for springs of 
water in the desert. The introductions, or preliminary disserta-^ 
tions, which Mr. Hardy, Sir H. Nicolas, and Sir H. Ellis, have 
prefixed to the Patent and Close Rolls, Privy Council Proceed- 
ings, and Doomsday Book, are in reality no introductions, or 
preliminary dissertations, in any understood sense of these terms. 
They are careful and complete selections of all which those 
gentlemen believed to be either amusing or instructive in the 
unread and unreadable books on which they were respectively 
employed. The result of the plan of publication adopted is, that 
every incident worthy of the slightest notice is repeated at least 
three times over. It is given first in the introduction, then in 
the chronological table, and last of all in the text. And in what 
form is it supposed this text is given to the reader ? In Latin, 
Saxon, and Norman French, with the old spelling, signs, elisions, 
and contractions preserved with the utmost scrupulosity ; so that if 
a scholar or historian should by accident be led to consult the 
original text, the Record Commissioners in their wisdom present it 
to him in the most perplexing and inaccessible form. It is high 
time those antiquarian prejudices should be exploded. They are 
only worthy of those whose whole attention is fixed on the show, 
regardless of the substance, and can never, we must believe, have 
been approved of by the more intelligent persons who have la- 
boured under the Commissioners. The whole business requires to 
be put on a rational footing. Let Sir H. Ellis, Sir H. Nicolas, and 
Mr. Hardy, have each back the books which he has edited. 
Let them be desired to select from them all entries which they 
judge in any point of view material, — in cases of doubt, taking 
care always to give rather to omuch than too little. Let them 
give the selections on one side, at full length, and in the very 
words of the original, marking that part of the record from which 
the extract is made, wherever that is possible. On the opposite 
side, or below, let a« correct English translation be added. To 



* Histozy of Literature of Europe (1836), vol. i. p. 228. 
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. ^- continue the Record Commission at all, we are persuaded it 

~~3uld be the wisest course to confine it strictly to the arrange- 

" • ~ ent of the records, and the preparation and printing of cata* 

'" ^gues and indexes alone. Let these be brought to the highest 

■ **' ossible perfection. Let the State Paper Office, under prudent 
"* egulations, be thrown open ; or let the oldest and largest part 
" -'^•f its contents be transferred to the Museum. This has been 
" *"*>roposed in France, and would be found no less advisable in 

" *.his country. ^ Jusqu' ici,' says M. Guizot, ^ tantot la nature du 
' '•jouvernement, tantot des justes convenances ont rendu ces grands 
=^ep6ts a peu pres inaccessibles ; mais la separation est si pro- 

-rfonde entre notre temps et les tegips passes; la politique de 
:. ' notre epoque est si peu solidaire de celle des siecles anterieurs, 

■ r que le gouvernement pent, sans crainte et sans scrupule, associer 
"1 le public a une partie de ses, richesses historiques.'* Let these 

objects be attained, and then, so far as history is concerned, 
- government will have done its duty. The individual or united 
£ exertions of private persons will accomplish the remainder. 

It is indeed high time that some effectual step should be taken 
, on this subject by the legislature. The half million already ex- 
. pended on this gigantic job infinitely exceeds all the sums spent, 
, by public authority, in the cause of the genuine literature of this 
. country, from the days of William the Conqueror to those of 
! William IV. inclusive. 

■ I ■ I.I !■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - I ■!!■ ■! !■■ I I ■ 

* Ap. to Rep. p. 924. 
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Abelard, Peter, value of his letters, 417. 

Africa, Eastern, Travels and Adventures 
in, descriptive of the Zoolus, their 
manners, customs, &c., with a sketch 
of Natal, by Nathaniel Isaacs, 1 — 
the Cape of Good Hope, t6.— -emigra- 
tion thither at the close of the war, 2 
— second emigration in 1809, t6.— 
prosperous condition of the British 
settlers, t6.~*8imultaneous irruption of 
the Cafires, 3 — distress of the inha- 
bitants, 4 — the sufferers seek an asy- 
lum in Natal, 6— nature of the coun- 
try t6. — character of Mr. Isaacs' book, 
ib, — and of a ' Narrative of a Journey 
to the Zoolu Country, by Captain 
Allen Gardiner,' 7 — sketches of the 
interior, 9 — an elephant hunt, 10-^an 
execution, 11 — a review, 12 — a dance, 
ib, — a massacre, t6. — murder of King 
Chaka, 14-'first missionary establish- 
ment at Natal, 18 — natural history, 
23 — the Caffre nation a pastoral one, 
24 — possibility of increasmg the popu- 
lation a hundred-fold, ib, — manner in 
which the new settlers should conduct 
themselves, 26. 

America and Europe. See Europe. 

Ancient Collections of Private Letters. 
See Letters. 

Arago, M., his vindication of Dr. Thomas 
Young, 302. 

Archdeaconry of London in the twelfth 
century, state of, 453* 

Architects, British, Transactions of the 
Institute of, 524— mischiefs of the 
percentage qrttemi t^r**pAp«n oo the 






newly introduced mo^e of buildin<^ 
termed concrete, t6.— co1>walls of the 
cottages of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
527 — derivation of the word cob, 528 
•— moile of constructing cob-walls, 529 
•—varieties of cob, to. — antiquity of 
cob, 531 — ^traced from the time of Cain, 
ib. — the watch-towers of Hannibal 
built of concrete cob, 537 — cob brought 
into the west of England by the Phoe- 
nicians, 539. 

Architecture, 62 — inferiority of all our 
recent public buildings to the contem- 
porary edifices of foreign sovereigns, 
63 — ^the present system a nursery for 
jobs, 64 — innovations perpetrated on 
the law-courts, &c.,t6.— new Bucking- 
ham-house, t6.— -amateur commission, 
65— narrow feeling which animates 
our professors of architecture, 66 — re- 
strictions imposed on the artists as to 
the style of their plans for the houses 
of parliament, 66----defence of the Go- 
thic school, 67 — the Grecian school, 
73 — our architectural coup d'essai in 
Regent-street, 74 — church of St Pan- 
eras, 76 — ^porticos in Regent's-park, 
ib, — the club-houses, ib, — the Athenian 
style the source and fountain of good 
architecture, 77 — the Roman style, ib, 
— works of Wren and Jones, 78 — in- 
novation suggested by Mr. Purser, ib, 
—St. George's-hospital, t6.— contro- 
versies on the National Gallery and 
the Commission on the Houses of 
Parhament, 79. 

Ariosto, remarks on the poetry of^ 4d. 

Army^ manners and morala of, in the 
twelfth centuiy, 425. 

Aostifli 
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* the kingdom, 205— original inten- 
on of the donors of cathedral pro- 
.^rty, 206 — natural use of these esta- 
^" '^shments, 208— causes of the decay 
"^ € the church, 213 — eonsequeuces of 
-n active parochial ministry without 
«'he counterpoise of a collegiate hody, 
"d 19 -^Romanism and Ultra-Protes- 
•Itantism the two great enemies of the 
^chmch, 221— rlearning the only wea- 
"^pon with which they can be encoun- 
<itteied, ib, — decrease in the number of 
Jt the Dissenters, 228. 
<=^eltic trihes, prejudice of the, against 
fish and fishing, 370. 
i!hevalier, Michel, his ^ Lettres sur TA- 
m^rique du Nord.' See Europe and 
America. 
iDhureh Commission, 196. Set Cathe- 
dral Establishments. 
'Cicero, his eulogium on Piso, 200. 
Classical education, hints on, 80. 
Clergy, praetices of, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, 429. 
Cob walls of Devonshire and Cornwall, 

524. See Architects. 
Conversation, efiect of party feeling on, 

324. 
Cooper, J. Fenimore, his * Residence in 
France, with an Excursion on the 
Rhine, and a Second Visit to Switzer- 
land/ 497. See Europe and America. 
Copyright Act, a perpetual one recom- 
mended, 321. 
Cr6qui, Madame de, her ^ Memoirs' a 

complete forgery, 410. 
Cuba, her meritorious struggles in the 

pursuit of national prosperity, 498. 
Cust, Sir Ekiward, his * Letter to Sir 
Robert Peel, oa the Expediency of a 
better System of Control over Build- 
ings erected at the Public Expense,* 
6 1 . See Architecture. 



D. 



Damiani, Peter, curious extracts from his 

letters, 418. 
Dean of Badajos, a tale, by William 

Stewart Rose, 465. 
Demosthenes, panegyric upon, 114, 
Diogenes, 118. 
Dissenters, decrease in the number of 

the, 228. 
Drama, decline of the, in £j}^lan4, 322. 
Dreams, Peter pf j^lois* advice ^pncern- 

ing, 445, 



E. 



Ecclesiastical Commission, 197. See 
Cfithedral EstablishmentiB* 

English society, grand essentials to suc- 
cess iq, 319. 

Epicurus^ philosoj)hy of, 119. 

Europe and America, 497 — ' X^ettres sur 
l'Am6rique du Nprd, par Michel Che- 
valier,' ib, — ' Residence in France, 
&c., by J, Fenimore Cooper,' ib, — 
pre-emuence of the Anglo-Saxons 
over the nations of the Latin group, 
t6.—- intercourse between Havre and 
New Vork, 499 — Dover and Calais, 
ib» — England the queen of industry, 
t^.— Barclay and Perkins' brewery, tb, 
commnnioation betweenParis and Lon- 
don, t6.-— America, 500 — ^war between 
General Jackson and the B^nk, t^ — 
its effects on the condition and pros- 
pects of Philadelphia, ib, — episode of 
the Savannah branch bank, tp* — inter- 
nal communication in England and 
America, 503 — canals and railroads 
in progress, t6,~r*contentions het^veen 
rival companies, 5Q4 — eng^ineers, 505 
—conduct and discipline of the la- 
bourers, t'^.-p- miscbieis of the truck 
system} 506 — viability of the French 
territory, 507— its inland nayigation, 
t6« — and rfiilroads, 508 — Brussels, 
Malines, and Antwerp railroad, ib. — 
question as to the carriage of heavy 
goods by railroads, 509 — recent public 
works of Paris, 510 — colonization of 
Algiers, 511-rFrench posting, t'A,— 
American leanings in favour of mo- 
narchical institutions, 513 — slavery, 
518 — case of the Cherokees, t6. — fash- 
ionable life in New York, ib. 

European literature, acquirements indis- 
pensable to an historian of, 31. 

Exeter, Bishop of, his ^Charge at the 
Triennial Visitation," 197 — his * Letter 
to the Bishop of Lincoln,' 253. See 
Cat)iedr«l Est^lishments, 



F. 



Fame, lo^e of posthumous, vindicated, 

109. 
Ferrey, Ben., his t^nswer to < Thoughts 

on rebuilding the Houses (^ Parlia^ 

ment^' 6L See Architecture. 
Fishes. See British Fishes* 
Fox, Mr., his apostrophe on the march 

to Paris, and conquest of France, 

495. 

Galluszi's 
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fuvara, T., his 'Strictures on Architec- 
tural Monstrosities^' 61. See Archi- 
tecture. 



K. 



Kemble, Charles, his retirement from the 

stage, 323. 
Klopstock, character of, 301. 



L. 



Liamothe-Langon, M., his 'Apr^s Di- 
ners de Cambaceres/ See Gamba- 
ceres. 

Landor, Walter Savage, Works of, 108 
—-his ' Imaginary Conversations,' 
ib, — discordant materials of these dia- 
logues, ib, — the author's petty irasci- 
bility, 111 — ^his unfortunate attempts 
at humour or gaiety, t6.— quality of 
his wit, ib. — not happy in his descrip- 
tions, 112 — but eloquent when his 
theme is grave or lofty, ib. — skill in 
the conduct of the dialogue, 113 — 
conversation between Phocion and 
Kschines, ib. — wills, ib. — Demowthenes, 
114 — Metaphysicians, 117 — Plato, ib, 
— Diogenes, 1 18 — ^Epicurus, 1 19 — 
Cicero, 120 — diatribe upon Mr. Can- 
ning and Queen Caroline, 121 — Bar- 
row and Newton, ib. — Sir Philip 
Sidney and Lord Brooke, 123-^the 
author's violation of dramatic pro- 
priety, ib. — his abuse of church esta- 
blishments, 126 — taxes, 129— chan- 
cery fees, ib. — privilege of pardon, 
130— fines, 131— laws of England, 
ib. — capital punishments, 132 — 'Pe- 
ricles and Aspasia,' 135 — ' Reflec- 
tions on Athens at the decease of Pe- 
ricles, 138 — the author's politics, 139 
—his scheme of a representative peer- 
8ge, 140 — his tragedy of * Count Ju- 
lian,' 141— 'Gebir,' 143— his Latin 
poems, 144 — ^his * Satire upon Satirists, 
ami admonition to Detractors,' 147. 

Languages, dead, on the study of the, 
81. 

Law and lawyers of the twelfth century, 
picture of, 425. 

Leonardo da Vinci, eulogy on the writ- 
ings of, 45. 

Letteis, Ancient Collections of Private, 
414 — the little use made of them by 
historians, 416 — merits of Seneca's 
letters, ib. — Cyprian's letters, ib, — the 
collections of Basil, Augustin, and 
Jerome, ib, — private letters of the 
VOL. LVIII. NO. CXVI. 



eleventh and twelfth centuries, 417 — 
their value, as presenting a picture of 
the every-day life of the time, ib, — 
curious extracts from the letters of 
Peter Damiani, 418 — habits and man- 
ners of the religious ladies of France, 
423 — ^pictures of monastic life, t^. — 
lawyers of the twelfth century, 425 
— manners and morals of the army, 
t6.— condition of England, 427 — con- 
duct of the bishops' officials, 428 — 
practices of the clergy, 429-7luxury 
and gluttony, 430 — clerical dandyism, 
434 — picture of Sicily in the twelfth 
century, 439 — state of manners and 
morals, 442— and of learning, f6. — 
John of Salisbury, 443 — Pope Syl- 
vester II., 444 — booksellers, ib. — 
astrology, fortune-telling, dreams, 445 
— superstition on meeting a monk, 446 
— touching for disease, ib, — sketch 
of the life of Peter of Blois, 446— 
state of the archdeaconry of London, 
453— character of Pope Victor, 455 
— bribery practised in the court of 
Rome, 456 — characteristic traits of 
Henry II., 457— progress and man- 
ners of his court, 459 — ^portrait of the 
Prior of Dover, 462. 

Literature of the ancients, present mode 
of instruction in, 80. 

Lorenzo de* Medici, description of, at his 
villa, 43. 

Luther, character of, 52. 



M. 



Machiavelli, excellencies and sins of his 

* Pi ince,' 58 — ^remarks on his * Dis- 
courses,* 59. 

Manners of the Eleventh and Twelfth 

Centuries. See Letters. 
Matrimony, advice on, 122. 
Mecklenburg, nobility of, 304. 
Monastic life, pictures of, in the twelfth 

century, 423 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, her 

* Letters and Works,' edited by her 
great-grandson. Lord Whamcliflfe, 147 
— remarkable circumstances connected 
with this publication, 149 — Lady 
Mary's journals, ib. — character of the 
additional letters, 152 — specimens of 
her ante-nuptial correspondence, 153 
— her elopement, 154— omissions, 
misdates, misnomers, and discrepan- 
cies pointed out, 158 — specimen of 
Lady Mary's best style, 159 — charac- 
teristic traits, 160— cause of Lady 
Alary's prolonged separation from her 
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1^ ^Qtk, 255^improinptD C^o^atitiiiitn 
Srced on the Portuffuese by Pom 
^edro, 255 — right of Bom Miguel to 
^1^ qrown, 256 — ^the fiuthor's arnval in 
^i^boa, t6. — ^his early biim in favour of 
*tbe new Constitution, t^.—- and final 
"testimony against the present policy 
*^of England; ib, — dislike and jeaieusv 
^-with which Englishmen are regarded, 
»- S}57 ;—0]jorto, ti.— Count Villa Flor, 
*« ti.-*-tour into the proyiqce of Tras os 
^ Monies, 258 — ^revolt against thQ Char- 
'— . ter, ib, — character of this mountaineer 
■^£ race, ib, — visit to the Entre Minho e 
Douro, 259— visit to Gijon, 261 — 
arrest at Lugo, 262 — perilous accident 
in Catalonia, «&-— return to Portugal, 
:^c §165 — Dom Migi^el at Lisbon, 26CI — 
^ ^ his reluctant acceptance of the Charter, 
^^ t5.— -danger of intervening a foreign 
^; force to repress a national spirit, 269 
t j* — the author sent under surveillance 
^^ to Lisbon, 276 — ^reflections on Portu- 
' guese revolutions, 276— social and 
political state of the Basque provinces, 
- 278 — policy of England towards 
Spain, 281— the Change Alley and 
Downing Street pamphlet examined, 
^ ib. — resiUts of British military inter- 
vention in the Biscayan contest, 293. 
Fra3rer, as an instnunent of Chris- 
tianizing man, better than preaching, 
232. 
Prussia. See Germany. 
Piickler Maskau, Prince, his 'Tutti 

Frutti' quoted, 310. 
Pugin, A. Welby. See Architecture. 
Pulci, characteristics of his Morgante^ 

47. 
Purser, Charles. See Architecture. 
Pusey, Edward Bouverie, D.D. See 
Cathedral Establishments. 



R. 



Railroads, progress of, in England, Ame- 
rica, France, and Belgium, 503 

Ranke, Professor. See Popes of Rome. 

Recoid Commission, Report of, with 
Minutes of Evidence, 540— Parliamen- 
tary Reports respecting our Records 
between 1799 and 1800, t6.— Royal 
Commissions of from 1800 to 1836, ib. 
— charges against the Commission, ib, 
— Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to inquire thereinto, ib, — manner 
in which the duties of the Commis- 
sioners have been ]^erformed^ ib. — I. 
As to the preservation and arranee^ 
ment of the recoK^ #i7rXl* A| to vai. 



renderin|{ of them m^acp accessible to 
the public, 547 — III. As to tljp print- 
ing of such of them a^ they might deem 
most important, 551. 

Home and the Roman territory, state of, 
during the seventeenth century, 404 ^ 

Roscj William Stewart^ Rhymes by, 465. 



S. 



Salisbury, John of, his letters, ^nd various 
learning, 443. 

Sai:ony, present state of, 325, 

Seneca's letters, merits of, 416. 

Sicily, pictyre of^ in the twelfth century, 
439. 

Sidnev, Sir Philip, his Arcadia, 123- 

Smedley, Rev. Ed wind, his ' ^istory of 
the Reformation in Fri^ncQ' charac- 
terized, 394. 

Smith, Rev. Sidney, his ' Letter to Arch- 
deacon Singleton on th9 Ecclesiastical 
Commission,' 1$I7, 20£i. Su Cathedral 
£stal>lishmeiitf. 

Society, English, grand essentials to suc- 
cess in, 319. 

Society, reception of the learned in, 318. 

Spain, policy of England towards, 281. 

Strang, John, his Germany in 1831. See 
Germany and the Germans. 



T. 



Theatre, never the strictly natural amuse- 
ment of England, 323. 

Tieck, M., portrait of, 326. 

Touching for disease, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, 446. 

Truck system, mischiefs of the, 506. 



U. 



Upcott, William, Original Letters, Ma- 
nuscripts, and State Papers, collected 
by, 414. See Letters. 



V. 



Victor, Pope, his character, by Peter of 

Blois, 455. 
Vienna, picture of, 327. 



W. 

Wellingtoiij Duke of, second and third 
yoliunep pf {lip * Diipatches, compiled 

by 
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